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| May it pleafe your GRactr; 

§ the chief view in publithing thef&’ 

Monthly Effays is to reQify fome ~ 

errors, which, {mall as they may feem at 
firft, may, if indulged, grow up into 
greater, till they at laft become Vices, 
and make all the misfortunes of our 
lives; it was neceflary to put them un- 
der the prote@tion of alady, notonly of 


an unblemifhed conduc, but alfo of an 
Vou. a - %¢4402 
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DEDIGATION. 


exalted virtue, whofe example may in- 


force the precepts they contain, ‘and is 
herfelf a fhining pattern, for others to 
copy after, of all thofe perfeCtions I en< 


deavour to recommend, 


“It isnot, therefore, madam, that you 
are defcended from a Marlborough or a 
Godolphin, dear as thofe patriot names 
will ever be, while any fenfe of liberty 
remains in Britons; nor on the aceount 
of the:high rank you hold in the world, 
nor for thofe charms with which Nature 
has fo profufely adorned your perfon; 


but for thofe innate graces, which, no 


anceftry can give, no tithes can embellifh, 


nor no beauty atone for the want of, that 
your Grace has an undifputed right to 
this offering, as the point aimed at by the 
work itfelf, gives it, in fome meafure, 2 
claim to your acceptance. 

‘That promife, which the firft years of 


life gave of a glorious maturity, we have 


_ {een:compleated long before your Grace 
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DEDICATION. 
arrived at an age, which in others is re- 
quifite to ripen wit into wifdom,. and 
conciliate the {parkiing ideas of the one, 
with the correcting judgment of the o~ 
ther.-—We beheld with admiration, how 
Reafon out-f{tripped Nature, even in the 
moft minute circumftances and actions; 
but the crown of all, was the happy. 
choice of a partner in that ftate whichis 
the chief end of our beings.----There 
fhone your penetration, when among {0 
many admirers, you fingled out him who: 
alone was worthy of you.----One, who 
great as he is, is yet more good than 
great; and who has given fuch inftances. 
how much it is in the power of virtue to 
ennoble nobility, as all muft admire, 
though few I fear will imitate. 

Marriage, too long the jeft of fools, 
and proftituted to the moft bafe and for- 
did aims, to you, illuflrious pair! owes © 
its recovered fame, and proves its inftitu- 


tion is indeed Divine. 
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DEDICATION... 
But this is no more than what every: 
one is full of; and in intreating your 
Grace’s protection to the following 
- fheets, Ican only boaft of being one a- 
mong the millions who pray, that length 
of days and uninterrupted health may 
| continue that happinefs, to which no= 
thing can be added, and that 
I am, 
; 
| 


With the moft profound Duty and Submiffion, 


1 May it pleafe Your Grace, 


Your Grace’s, 


Moft humble, 


_. EE SSS 
<~ a 


Moft obedient, and moft 


Faithfully devoted Servant, 
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T is very much. by the choice we make of 
I fubje&ts for our entertainment, that the refin- 

ed tafte diftinguithes itfelf from the vulgar 
and more grofs. Heading is univerfally allowed 
to be one of the mott improving as well as agree- 
able amufements; but. then to render it fo, one 
fhould, among the number of books which are 
perpetually iffuing from the prefs, endeavour to 
fingle out fuch as promife to be moft conducive 
to thofe ends. In order to be as little deceived as 
pofible, I, for my own part, love to get as well 
acquainted as 1 can with an author, before I run 
the rifk of lofing my time in perufing his work;. 
and as I doubt not but. molt people are of this way 
of thinking, I fhall, in imitation. of my learned 
Brother, of ever precious memory, give fome ac- 
count of what lam, and thofe concerzed with me 
inthis undertaking; jand likewife of thechiefintent 
of the Lucubrations hereafter communicated, that 
the reader, on cafting his eye over the four or five 
firft pages, may judge how far the book may, or 
may not be qualified to entertain him, and either 
accept, or throw it afide as he thinks proper: And 
here I promife, that in the piCtures I fitall give of 
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myfelf andaflociates, I will draw no flattering lines, 
affume no perfeétion that we are not in reality pof= 
fefled of, nor attempt to fhadow over any defect 
with an artificial glofs. 

As a proof of my fincerity, I fhall, in the firft, 
place, aflure him, that for my own part Lnevery 
was a beauty, and am now very far.from being 
young; (a confeflion he will find few of my fex 
ready to make:) I fhall alfo acknowledge, that I 
have run through as many fcenes of vanity and 
folly as the greateft coquet of them all.—Drefs, 
equipage, and flattery, were the idols of my heart. 
—I fhould have thought that day loft, which. 
did not prefent me with fome new opportunity of 
fhewing myfelf. My life, for fome years, was 
a continued round of what I then called pleafure, 
and my whole time engroffed bya hurry of pro- 
mifcuous diverfions. But whatever inconveni- 
encies fuch a manner of condu& has brought up- 
on myfelf, I have. this confolation, to think that 
the public may reap fome benefit from it:—The 
company I kept was not, indeed, always fo well 
chofen as it ought to have been,. for the fake of 
my own intereft or reputation; but then it was 
general, and by confequence furnifhed me, not only 
with the knowledge of many occurrences, which 
otherwife 1 had been ignorant of; but alfo enabled 
me, when the too great vivacity of my nature be- 
came tempered with refle€tion, to fee into the fe- 
cret fprings which gave rife.to the actions I had ei- 
ther heard or been witnefs of;—to judge of the 
various paffions of thehuman mind, and diftinguifh 
thofe imperceptible degrees by which they become 
mafters of the heart, and attain the dominion over 
feafon—A thoufand odd adventures, which, a¢ 
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he SPECTATOR. 3° 
the time they happened, made flight impreffion on 
nfe, ‘and feemed to dwell. no longer on my mind 
than the wonder they occafioned, now rife freth 
to my remembrance; with this advantage, that! 
the myflery I then, for wantof attention, imagined; 
they contained, is entirely vanifhed, and | find it 
eafy to account for the caufé%by the confequence. 

- With this experience, added to a genius to- 
lerably extenfive, and an education more liberal 
than is ordinarily allowed to perfons of my fex, I 
flattered my(elf thatit might bein my power to be 
in. fome meafure both ufeful and entertaining to the 
public; and this thought was fo foothing to thofe 
remains of vanity, not yet wholly extinguithed. 
in me, that I refolved to purtue it, and imme- 
diately began to confider by what method | fhould 
be molt likely to fucceed. ‘To cottfime myfelf to 
any one fubject, 1 knew couldspleafe but one kind 
of tate, and my ambition was to be as univerfally 
read as poflible. From my obfervation of human 
nature, I found that curiofity had more of lefs a 
fhare in every breaft; and my bufinefs therefore, 
was to hit this reigning humour in fuch a manner, 
as that the gratification it fhould receive from 
being made acquainted with other people’s affairs, 
might at the fame time teach every one to regulate 


‘their own. 


Having agreed within myfelf on this impor- 
tant point, 1 commenced author, by fetting down 
many things, which being. pleafing to myfelf, I 
imagined would be fo to others; but on examining 
them the next day, I found an infinite deficiency 
both in matter and ftyle, and*that there was an 
abfolute neceflity for me to call in to my af 
filtance {uch of my acquaintance as were quali¢ 
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fied for that purpofe.—The farft, that occurred to 
me, I thall diftinguith by the name of Mira, @ 


__ lady defcended from a family to which wit feems 


hereditary, married to a gentleman every way 
worthy of fo excellent a wife, and with whom the 
lives in fo perfe&t a harmony, that having nothing 
to ruffle the compofuréof her foul, or difturb thofe 
fparkling ideas the received from nature and edu- 
cation, left me no room to doubt that what fhe’ 
favoured me with would be aceeptable to the pub- 
lic.—The next isa Widow of quality, who not 
having buried her vivacity in the tomb of her 
lord, continues to make one in all the modith di- 
verfions of the times, fo far, I mean, as fhe‘finds 
them confiltent with innocenceand honour; and as 
fhe is far from having the leaft aufterity in her be« 
haviour, norfifriged to the failings the is wholly 
free from herfelf, thofe of her acquaintance, who 
had been lefs circumfpe, fcruple not to make her 
the confidante of fecrets they conceal from all the 
world ‘befide. —'The third is the daughter of a 
wealthy merchant, charming as an angel, but en« 
dued with fo many accomplifhments, that to thofe 
who know her truly, her beauty is the leatt diftins 
guithed part of her. This fine young creature I 
fhall call Eu pHROsSINE, fince fhe has ali the chear« 
fulnefs and fweetnels afcribed to that goddefs. 
'Thefe three approved my defign, affured me of 
all the help they could afford, and. foon gave a 
proof of it in bringing their feveral effays; but as 
the reader, provided the entertainment beagreecable, 
will not be interefted from which quarter it comes, 
whatever produGtions I fhall be favoured with from 
thefe ladies, or any others, 1 may hereafter corref+ 


pond with, will be exhibited under the general title 
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of THe Femace Srecraror; and how many 
eontributors foever there may happen to be to the 
work, they are to be confidered only as feveral 
members of one body, of which 1 am the mouth. 

It is alfo highly proper 1 fhould acquaint the 
town, that to fecure an eternal fund of intelligence, 
{pies are placed, not only in all the places of refort 
in and about this great metropolis, but at Bath, 
Tunbridge, andthe Spaw, and means found out to 
extend my fpeculations even as far as France, Rome 
Germany, and other foreign parts; fo that nothing 
curious or worthy remark can efcape me; and this 
¥ look upon to be a more effe€tual way of penetra- 
ting into the myfteries of the alcove, the cabinet, 
or field, than if I had the power of invifibility, or 
could, with a with, tranfport myfelf where-ever I 
pleafed, fince with the aid of thofe fupernatural 
gifts, I could ftill be in no more than one place at 
a time; whereqs now, by tumbling overa few pa 
pers from my emiffaries, I have all the fecrets of 
Europe, at leaft fuch of them as are proper for my 
purpofe, laid open at one view. 

I would, by no means, however, have what I 
fay be conftrued into a defign of gratifying a vi- 
cious propenfity of propagating fcandal: who-, 
ever fits down to read me with this view, will find 
themfelves miftaken; for though I thall bring real 
facts on the ftage, I fhall-conceal the a€tors names 
under fuch as will be conformable to their cha~.- 
raéters; my intention being only to expofe the 
vice, not the perfon.—Nor hall I confine myfelf, 
to modern tranfactions: whenever I find any 
example among the antients, which may ferve to 
illuftrate the topic I fhall happen to be upon, I 
fhall make no {cruple toinfert it. An inflance of 
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fhining virtue in any age, can never be too often 
propofed as a pattern, nor the fatality of mifcon- 
du& too much imprefied on the minds of our 
youth of both fexes; and as the fole aim of the 
following pages is to reform the faulty, and give 
an innocent amufement to thofe who are not fo, all 
poflible care will be taken toavoid every thing that 
might ferve as food for the venom of malice and 
illenature. Whoever, therefore, fhall pretend to 
fix on any particular’ perfon the blame of ations 
they may happen to find recorded here, or make 
what they call a key to thefe lucubrations, mutt 
expect to fee themfelves treated in the riext publi- 
cation with all the feverity fo unfair a proceeding. 
merits. 

And now, having faid as much as I think need- 
ful of this undertaking, I thall, without being either 
too greatly confident, or too anxious for the fuc- 
cefs, fubmit it to the public cenfure. , 

‘¢ Of all the paflions given us from above, 

s¢ The nobleft, fofteft, and the beft, is love, 
fays a juftly celebrated poet; and I readily agree 
that love in itfelf, when under the direétion of 
reafon, harmonizes the foul, and gives ita gentle, 
generous turn; bat I can by no means approve of 
fach definitions of that paffion as we find in playsy. 
novels, and romances. In moft of thefe writings, 
the authors feem to Jay out all their art in ren- 
dering that character moft interefting, which mott. 
fets at defiance all the obligations, by the fri 
obfervance of which, love alone can become a 
virtue. ‘They drefs their Cupid up in rofes, call 
him the god of foft defires and ever-{pringing joys, 
yet at the fame time give him the vindictive fury, 
and the rage of Mars; thew him impatient of 
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controul, and trampling over all the ties of duty, 
friendthip, or natural affeCtion, yet make the mo« 
tive fan&tify the crime. How fatal, how per. 
nicious to a young and unexperienced mind muft 
be fuch maxims, efpecially when dreffed up in all 
the pomp of words! The beauty of the expreffion 
fteals upon the fenfes, and every mifchief, every 
woe that love occafions, appears a charm.— 
Thofe who feel the paffion are fo far from endea- 
vouring to repel its force, or being afhamed of 
their attachment, however oppofite to reafon, that 
they ifdulge, and take a pride in turning into ridi- 
cule the remonftrances of their more difcerning 
friends. But what,is yet more prepofterous, and 
more evidently thews the ill effects of writing in 
this manner, is, that we often fee girls too young 
either to be addreffed to on the {core of love, or 
even to. know what i$ meant by the paflion, affect 
the languifhment they read of,—roll their eyes, 
figh, fol their arms, neglect every ufeful learn 
ing, and attend to nothing but acquiring the re- 
putation of being enough a woman to know all the 
pains and delicacies of love. 

Mifs Tenderilla is one of thofe I have defcrib= 
ed: fhe was the other day invited to a concert, 
and as foon as the mufic began to ftrike up, cried 
out in a kind of dying tone, yet loud enough to 
be heard by a great part of the affembly, 

“¢ If mufic be the food of love, play dn.” 

A young lady happened to be with her, who is 
fuppofed to be very near entering into the marriage 
ftate, but contents herfelf with difcovering what 
fentiments fhe is pofleffed of in favour of her ine 
tended bridegroom onlyto thoféiitereited in them. 
She bluthed extremely at the extravagance of her 
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companion, and the more fo, as the found the 
eyes of every one turned upon her, and by their 
imiles and whifpers to each other, fthewed that 
they imagined Mifs had burft into this exclamation 
merely on her account. A {mart gentleman, on 
the next feat to them, took this opportunity of 
tallying her very wittily, as he thought, on the dif- 
eovery her young confidante had made; and the 
poor lady was in the utmoft.confufion, until fhe 
who had oceafioned it, being vexed to find what fhe 
had {aid fo much miftaken, and that no notice was 
taken of herfelf, behaved in fuch a manner.as left 
no room to doubt which of them was theproper 
object of ridicule. ; 

How eafy were it naw for a defigning fortune-_ 
hunter to make a prey of this*bib-and-apron he- 
roine!—The lefs qualified he was to render her 
choice of him approved, sand the more averfe her 
friends appeared to fuch a match, the more would 
fhe glory ina noble obftinacy of contemning their 
advice,and facrificing her perfon and fortune to an 
imaginary paffion for him; and one has no need of 
being a very great prophet to foretel, that if fheis 
not gpeatty removed from thofe who at prefent 
have the care of her, and fome other methods 
taken than fuch as have hitherto been made ufe 
of, to give her a more rational way of thinking, 
that wealth her frugal parents hoard up, in order 
to purchafe for her a lafting*happinefs, will only 
prove the bait for her deftruétion. 

1 am forry to obferve, that of late years this 
humour has been ftrangely, prevalent among our 
young ladies, fome of whom are fearce entered in- 
to their teens befage they grow impatient for admi- 
ration, and to be dittinguified in love-fongs and 
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verfes,—expect to have a great buftle made about 
them, and he who firft attempts to perfuade them 
he is a lover, bids very fair for carrying his point. 
The eagernefs of their withes to be addrefled, gives 
charms to the addrefs-itfelf, which otherwife it 
would not have; and hence it follows, that when a 
young creature has fuffered herfelf to falla vidiim 
to the artifices of her pretended lover, and her own 
giddy whim, and is afterwards convinced of her 
error, fhe looks back with no lefs wonder than 
fhame on her paft condu&, detefts the objec of 
her former imaginary paflion, and wifhes nothing 
more than to be eternally rid of the prefence of 
him fhe once with fo much earneftnefs purfued. 

It is not, therefore, from the inconftancy of 
nature which men charge upon our fex, but from 
that romantic vein which makes us fometimes i- 
magine ourfelves lovers before we are fo, that we 
frequently run fuch lengths to fhake off a yoke 
we have fo precipitately put on.—When once we 
truly love, we rarely change :—we bear the frowns 
of fortune with fortitude and patience: — we re- 
pent not of the choice we have made, whatever 
we fuffer by it; and nothing but a long continued 
feries of flights and ill ufage from the obje& of our 
affe€tions can render him lefs dear. 

To be well convinced of the fincerity of the 
man they are about to marry, is a maxim, with 
great juftice, always recommended to a young 
lady; but I fay it is no lefs material for her future 
happinefs, as well as that of her intended partner, 
that the fhould be well affured of her own heart, 
and examine with the utmoft care, whether it be 
real tendernefs, or a bare liking fhe at prefent feels 
for him; and as this is not to be done all at once, 
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I cannot approve of hafty marriages, or before per« 
fons are of fufficient years to be fuppofed capable 
of knowing their own minds. 

Could fourteen have the power of judging of 
itfelf, or for itfelf, who that knew the beautiful 
Martefia at that age, but would have depended on 
her conduct!—Martefia, defcended of the moft 
illuftrious race, pofleffed of all that dignity of fen- 
timent befitting her high birth, endued by nature 
with a furprifing wit, judgment, and penetration, 
and improved by every aid of education!—Mare 
tefia, the wonder and delight of all who faw or 
heard her, gave the admiring world the greateft 
expectations that fhe would one day be no lefs ce- 
lebrated for all thofe virtues which render amiable 
the conjugal ftate, than fhe at that time was for 
every other perfection that does honour to the fex. 

Yet how, alas, did all thefe charming hopes va 
nifh into air! Many noble youths, her equals in 
birth and fortune, watched her increafe of years for 
declaring a paflion, which they feared as yet would 
be rejected by thofe who had the difpofal of her; 
but what their refpe& and timidity forbad them to 
attempt, a more daring and unfufpedted rival ven-~ 
tured at, and fucceeded in.—Her unexperienced 
heart approved his perfon, and was pleafed with the 
proteftations he made to her of it.—In fine, the 
novelty of being addreffed in that manner, gave a 
double grace to all he faid, and fhe never thought 
herfelf fo happy as in his converfation. —His fre« 
quent vifits at length were taken notice of; he was 
denied the privilege of feeing her, and fhe was no 
longer permitted to go out without being accom- 
panied by fome perfon who was to be a {py upon 
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controul, and this reftraint ferved only to heighten 
the inclination fhe before had to favour him:— 
fhe indulged the moft romantic ideas of his merit 
and his love:—her own flying fancy invented a 
thoufand melancholy foliloquies, and fet them 
down as made by him in this feparation. It is not, 
indeed, to be doubted, but that he was very much 
mortified at the impediment he found in the profe- 
cution of his courtfhip; but whether he took this 
method of difburdening his affliction, neither fhe 
nor any body elfe could be affured. It cannot, 
however, be denied, ‘but that he purfued means 
much more efficacious for the attainment of his 
withes. By bribes, promifes, and intreaties, he 
prevailed on a perfon who came frequently to the 
houfe, to convey his letters to her, and bring back- 
her anfwers. This correfpondence was, perhaps, 
of greater fervice to him, than had the freedom of 
their interviews not been. prevented; fhe con- 
fented to be his, and to make good her word, ven- 
tured her life, by defcending. from a two pair of 
ftairs window, by the help of quilt, blankets, and 
other things faftened to it at the dead of night.— 
His coach and fix waited to receive her at the end 
of the ftreet, which reaching foon after break of 
day, his chaplain made them too fa for any au- 
thority to feparate. 

As he was of an antient honourable family, and 
his eftate very confiderable, her friends ina fhort 
time were reconciled to what was now irremedi- 
able, and they were looked upon as an extreme 
happy pair. But foon, too foon, the fleeting plea- 
fures fled, and in their room anguifh and bitter= 
nefs of heart fucceeded, 

Martefia, in a vifit fhe made to a lady of her 
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intimate acquaintance, unfortunately happened 
to meet the young Clitander; he was juft return- 
ed from his travels, hada handfome perfon, an in« 
finity of gaiety, and a certain fomethirg in his 
air and deportment which had been deftrutive to 
the peace and reputation of many of our fex. 
He was naturally of an amorous difpofition, and 
being fo, felt all the force of charms, which had 
fome etFedt even on the moft cold and tempe- 
rate. Emboldened by former fuccefles, the knows 
ledge Martefla was anothei’s did not hinder him 
from declaring to her the paffion fhe had infpired 
him with. She founda fecret fatisfaction in 
hearing him, which fhe was yet too young to con- 
fider the danger of, and therefore endeavoured not 
to fupprefs until it became more powerful for her 
to have done fo, even had the attempted it with all 
her might; but the truth is, fhe began to experi- 
ence in reality a lame fhe had but imagined her- 
felf poff. fed of for him who was now her hu 
band, and was too much averfe'to the giving her- 
felf pain, to combat with an inclination which 
feemed to her fraught only with delights. 

The houfe where their acquaintance firft be- 
gan, was now the fcene of their future meetings: 
The mittrefs of it was too great a friend to gallantry 
herfelf, to be any interruption to the happinefs 
they enjoyed in entertaining each other without 
witnefles. How weak is virtue when love and 
opportunity combine! ‘Though no woman could 
have more refined and delicate notions than Mar 
tefia, yet all were ineffectual againft the folici- 


~ tations of her adored Clitander. One fatal mo- 


ment deftroyed at once all her own exalted ideas of 
honour and reputation, and the principles early iy- 
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{tilled into her mind by her virtuous preceptors. 

The confequence of this amour was a total 
neglect of hufband, houfe, and family. Herfelf 
abandoned, all other duties were fo too. So mas 
nifeft a change was vifible to all that knew her,. 
but moft to her hufband, as moft interefted in it. 
He truly loved, and had believed himfelf truly bes 
loved by her. Loth he was to think his misfor- 
tune real, and endeavoured to find fome other mo« 
tive for the averfion fhe now exprefled for ftay- 
ing at home, or going to any of thofe places 
where they had been accuitomed to vifit together; 
but the either knew not to diffemble, or took fo 
little pains to do it, that he was, in {pite of him-- 
felf, convinced all that affeCtion fhe fo lately had 
profefied, and given him teltimonies of, was now 
no more. He examined ail his actions, and could 
find nothing in any of them that could give occa-- 
fion for fo fad a reverfe. He complained to her 
one day, in the tendereft terms, of the {mall pores 
tion fhe had of late allowed him of her convers. 
fation: intreated, that if by any inadvertency he 
had offended her, fhe would acquaint him with his 
fault, which he aflured her he would take care 
never to repeat: afked, if there was any thing in 
her fettlement or jointure fhe could with to have. 
altered, and affured her fhe need but let him know 
her commands to be inftantly obeyed. 

To all this the replied, with the moft ftabbing, 
indifference, that fhe knew not what he meant. 
That as fhe, had accufed-him with nothing, he 
had no reafon to think fhe was diffatisfied. But: 
that people could not be always in the fame ha~- 
gnour, and defired he would not give himfelf nox: 
B: 3, 
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{ her the trouble of making any farther interroga~ 
tOries. 
| He mutt have been infenfible, as he is known to 
hi be the contrary, had fuch a behaviour not opened 4 
f 


his eyes; he no longer doubted of his fate, and 
refolving, if poflible, to find out the author of it, 
he caufed her chair-to be watched wherever fhe 
went, and took fuch effectual methods as foon in- 
formed him of the truth. . 

In the firft emotions of his rage, he was for 
fending a challenge to this deftroyer of his happi- : 
nefs; but in his cooler moments he rejected that 
defign as too injurious to the reputation of Marte- 
fia, who was {lill dear to him, and whom he flat- 
tered himfelf with being able one day to reclaim. 

It is certain, he put in pra€tice every tender 4 
ftratagem that love and wit could furnith him with 
for that purpofe; but flie appearing fo far from bes J 
ing moved at any thing he either faid or did, that, 
on the contrary, her behaviour was every day more 
cold, he at laft began to expoftulate with her, gave ; 
forme hints that her late conduétwas not unknown | 
to him; and that though he was willing togfor- 

e what was pait, yet, as a hufband, it was Hot 
fitent with his chara€ter to bear any future | 
infults of that nature. This put her beyond all 
: patience: fhe reproached him in the bittereft 
| terms for daring to harbour the leaft fufpicion of 
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her virtue, and cenfuring her innocent amufe- 
ments as crimes; and perhaps was glad of this 
opportunity of teftifying her remorfe for having 
ever liftened to his vows, and curfing before his 
face the hour that joined their hands. 

‘They now lived fo ill a life together, that not 
having fufficient proof for a divorce, he parted 
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beds, and though they continued in one houfe, be- 
haved to each other as ftrangers; never eat at the 
fameable but when company was there, and then 
only to avoid the queftions that would naturally 
have been afked had it been otherwife; neither of 
them being defirous the world fhould know any 
thing of their difagreement. 

But while they continued to treat each other in 
a manner fo little conformable to their firft hopes, 
or their vows pledged at the holy altar, Martefia 
became pregnant. ‘This gave. the firft alarm to 
that indolence of nature {he hitherto had teftified; 
her hufband would now have it in his power to fue 
euta divorce; and though fhe would have rejoiced 
to have been feparated from him on any other 
terms, yet fhe could not fupport the thought of 
being totally deprived of all reputation in the world. 
She was not ignorant of the cenfures fhe incure 
red, but had pride and fpirit enough to enable her 
to defpife whatever was faid of her, while it was 
not backed by proof; but the clearing one fhe was 
now about to give, ftruck fhame and confufion to 
her foul. Ske left no means untried to produce an 
abortion; but failing in that, fhe had no other re- 
courfe than to that friend who was the confidante 
of her unhappy paflion, who comforted her as well 
as fhe could, and affured her, that when the hour 
approached, fle need have no more to do than 
to come direétly to -her houfe, where every thing 
fhould be prepared for the reception of a woman 
in her condition. 

To conceal the alteration in her fhape, the pres 
tended indifpofition, faw litile c- mnany, and wore 
only loofe gowns. At length the fo much-dreade 

“moment came upon her at ihe dead of nights 
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and in the midft of all that rack of nature, made 
yet more horrible by the agonies of her mind, fhe 
rofe, rung for her woman, and telling heg the had 
a frightful dream concerning that lady, whom fhe 
knew fhe had the greateft value for of any perfon. 
upon earth, ordered her to get a chair, for fhe could 
not be eafy unlefs fhe went and faw her herfelf. 
The woman was ftrangely farprized, but her lady 
was always abfolute in her commands. A chair 
was brought, and without any other company or 
attendants than her own diftraéted thoughts, the 
was conveyed to the only afy!um where fhe thought 
her fhame might find a thelter. 

A midwife being prepared before, the was fafes 
ly delivered of a daughter, who expired almolt as 
foon as born; and to prevent as much as pollible, 
all fufpicion of the truth, fhe made herfelf be car- 
ried home next morning, where fhe went to bed, 
and lay feveral days, under pretence of having 
{prained her ancle. 

But not all the precautions fhe had taken were 
effectual enough toprevent fome people from guef- 
fing and whifpering what had happened. ‘Thofe 
whofe nearnefs in blood gave them a privilege of 
fpeaking their minds, fpared not to tell her all that. 
was faid of her; and thofe who durft not take that 
liberty, fhewed by their diftant looks and referved 
behaviour, whenever fhe came in prefence, how 
little they approved her conduct. She was too 
difcerning not to fee into their thoughts, nor was 
her innate pride of any fervice to keep up her fpirits 
on this occafion. ‘To add to her difcontent, Cli- 
tander grew every day more cool in his refpedtss 
and the foon after learned he was on the point # 
Marriage with one far inferior to herfelf in.ex 2, 
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charm both of mind and perfon. In fine, finding 
herfelf deferted by her relations, and the greateft 
part of her acquaintance, without love, without re- 
{pect, and reduced to the pity of thofe, who per 
haps had nothing but a greater fhare of circum- 
fpe€tion to boaft of, fhe took a refolution to quit 
England; and having fettled her affairs with her 
hufband, who by this time had entered into other 
amufements, and it is probable was very well fatif- 
fied to be eafed of the conftraint her prefence gave 
him, readily confentedto remit her the fum agreed 
between them, to be paid yearly to whatever part 
of the world the chofe to refide in; fhe then took 
leave of a country of which fhe had been the idol, 
and which now feemed to her as too unjuft in not 
being blind to what fhe defired fhould be con- 
cealed. 

Behold her now in a voluntary banifhment from 
friends and country,and roaming round the world 
in fruitlefs fearch of that tranquility fhe could 
not have failed enjoying at home in the bofom of 
a confort equally beloved as loving. Unhappy 
charming lady! born and endowed with every 
quality to attract univerfal love and admiration, 
yet by one inadvertent ftep undone, and loft to e- 
very thing the world holds dear, and only the 
more confpicuoufly wretched, by having been con- 
fpicuoufly amiable. 

But methinks it would be hard to charge the 
blame of indifcreet marriages on the young ladies 
themfelves: parents are fometimes, by an overs 
caution, guilty of forcing them into things, which, 
other wife, would be far diftant from their thoughts. 
Tam very certain it is not becaufe the Italian, Spa- 
gith, or Portuguefe women are fo much warmer. 
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} | in their conftitutions than thofe of other nations, 
but becaufe they are fo cruelly debarred from all 
: converfation with the men, that makes them fo 
H} | readily accept the firft offer that prefents itfelf. 
Where opportunities are fearce, they are glad to 
iN) {peak their minds at once, and fear to deny, left it 
fhould not be in their power afterwards to grant. 
Even in Turkey, where our travellers boaft of hav- 
N ing had fuch fuccefs among the women, I have 
known feveral who are married to Englith gentle- 
i men, and permitted to live after the cuftom of 
i our country, who have made very excellent wives. —_ 
H | In France, the people are, queftionlefs, the gay-- | 
eft and moft alert in the world, and allow the © 
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. 
| greateft liberties to their women; yet to hear of 
i | a clandeftine marriage among them is a kind of 
| | | prodigy; and tho’ no place affords fcenes of gallan- 
try equal to it in any degree of proportion, yet I 
| believe there is none where fewer falfe fteps are 
made, or hufbands have lefs reafon to complain of 
the want of chaftity in their wives. Nature in all 
ages is abhorrent of reftraint; but in youth efpe= 
| cially, as more headftrong and impetuous, it will . 
hazard every thing to break through laws it had 
| | no hand in making. It therefore betrays a great 
. | want of policy, as well as an unjuft aufterity, to 
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feclude a young lady, and shut her up from all in 
tercourfe with men, for fear she should find one 
i | among them who might happen to pleafe her too 
i | well. Chance may in a moment deftroy all that 
Mm | | the utmoft care can do; and I fay a woman is in 
| | far lefs danger of lofing her heart, when every day 

furrounded with a variety of gay objects, than 
when by fome accident fhe falls into the conver 
fation of a fingle one. A girl, who is continually 
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hearing fine things faid to her, regards them but as 
words of courfe; they may be flattering to her 
vanity for the prefent, but will leave no impreflion 
behind them on her mind: but fhe, who is a ftran= 
ger to the gallant manner with which polite perfons 
treat our fex, greedily fwallows the firft civil thing 
faid to her, takes what perhaps is meant as a mere 
compliment, for a declaration of love, and replies 
to it in terms which either expofe her to the de- 
figns of him who fpeaks, if he happens to have any 
in reality, or if he has not, to his ridicule in all 
«company where he comes into. 

For this reafon the country-bred ladies, who 
are never fuffered to come to town for fear their 
faces fhould be f{poiled by the fmall-pox, or their 
reputations ruined by the beaux, become an eafier 
prey to the artifices of mankind, than thofe who 
have had an education more at large. As they 
rarely ftir beyond their father’s pales, except to 
church, the parfon, if he be a forward man, and 
has courage to throw a love-fong, or copy of verfes 
to Mifs over the wall, or flip it into her hand in 
a vifit to the family, has a rare opportunity of ma- 
king his fortune; and it is well when it happens 
no worfe: many a fquire’s daughter has clambered 
over hedge and ftyle, to give a rampant jump into 
the arms of a young jolly haymaker or ploughman. 

Our London ladies are indeed very rarely laid 
under fuch reftrictions; but whenever it happens 
to be the cafe, as nature is the fame in all, the con- 
fequence will be fo too. Would ever Eagaretta 
have condefcended to marry the greafy footman 
that run before her chair, had he not been the only 
man her over-careful father permitted her to {peak 
to! Or would Arminia have found any charms 
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in a Moufetrap, or Leathern Apron, had the been: 
indulged the converfation of a White Staff? 
Seomanthe, to her misfortune, was brought 
up under the tuition of her aunt Negratia a wo- 
man extremely four by nature, but rendered 
yet more fo by age and infirmity. Paft all the 
joys of life herfelf, the looked with a malicious 
eye on every one who partook of them; cen- 
fured the moft innocent diverfions in the fevereft 
manner; and the leaft complaifance between per- 
fons of different fexes,. was, with her, fcanda- 
lous to the laft degree. Her character was fo 
well known, that none but prudes, whofe defor- 
mity was an antidote to defire,—worn-out, fu- 
perannuated rakes, who had out-lived all fenfe of 
pleafure,—and canting zealots, whofe bread de= 
pended on their hypocrify, frequented her houfe. 
To this fort of company was the young, beau- 
tiful, and naturally gay Seomanthe condemned: 
fhe heard nothing but railing againft that way of 
life fhe knew was enjoyed by others of equal rank 
and fortune with herfelf, and which fhe had too 
much good fenfe to look upon as criminal: fhe 
thought people might be perfectly innocent, yet 
indulge themfelves in fometimes going td a play 
or opera; nor could be brought to believe the 
court fuch a bugbear as fhe was told it was: 
a laced coat and a toupee wig had double charms 
for her, as they were every day fo much preached 
againft; and the never faw a coach pafs, wherein 
were gentlemen and ladies, but the withed to be 
among them, or a well-dreffed beau, with whom 
fhe did not languifh to be acquainted. 
At length her defires were fulfilled. Clofe as 
fhe was kept, the report that Negratia had a 
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young lady in her houfe, who was miftrefs of a 
large fortune on the day of marriage, reached the 
ears of one of thofe harpies who purchafe to them- 
felves a wretched fuftenance, by decoying the una 
wary into everlafting ruin. This creature, who 
had been employed by one fo fara gentleman as to 
be bred to no bufinefs, and whofe whole eftate was 


laid out on his back, in hopes of appearing charme 
' ing in the eyes of fome monied woman, too 


truly gueffed fhe had found in Seomanthe what 
fhe fought. She came to the houfe under the pres 
tence of offering fome lace, holland, and fine tea, 
extraordinary cheap: Negratia being what is called 
a good houfewife, and a great lover of bargains, 
readily admitted her; and while fhe was examin- 
ing fome of the goods at a fmall diftance off, the 
artful woman puta letter into Seomanthe’s hand, 
telling her it came from the fineft gentleman in the 
world, who fhe was fure would die, if fhe did not 


) favour him with an anfwer. The young lady took 
it, blufhed, and put it in her bofom, but had not 
} time to make any reply to the woman, Negratia 


that inftant coming towards them. As nobody un- 
derftood her bufinefs better, fhe managed it fo that 


§ fhe was ordered to come again the next day, when 
} the faid the thould have greater variety to thew 
§ their ladyfhips. While fhe was packing up her 


bundles, fhe winked on Seomanthe, and at the fame 
time gave her the moft befeeching look; the mean- 
ing of which, young and unexperienced as fhe was, 
the deftined victim but too well comprehended, 
and was, perhaps, no lefs impatient for the fuccefs 
of an adventure, the beginning of which afforded 


§ ber infinite fatislaction. 


She ran immediately to her chamber, fhut hers 
Cc 
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felf in, and broke open her billet, which the found 
ftuffed with flames, darts, wounds, love, and 
death; the higheft encomiums on her beauty, and 
the moft vehement imprecations of not out-living 
his hope of obtaining her favour. Expreflions, 


which would have excited only the laughter of a | 


woman who knew the world, but drew tears into 
theeyes of theinnocent Seomanthe. She imagined 
he had feen her either at church, or looking out of 
the window, for fhe was permitted to thew herfelf 
in no other place; and doubted not but all he had 
wrote to her of his love and defpair, was no lefs 
true than what fhe had heard delivered from the 
pulpit. She looked upon herfelfas too much obliged 
by the paffion he had for her, not to write an an- 
fwer full of complaifance, and very dexteroufly gave 
it to the woman, en her coming the next day. 

On the enfuing Sunday the faw a ftrange gentle- 
man in the next pew to her; by the glances he ftole 
at her every time he could do it without being 


taken notice of, the fancied him the perfon who | 
had declared himfelf her lover, and was convinced | 


her conjecture had not deceived her, when being 
kneeled down.at her devotions, he found means, 


while every one had their fans before their faces, to | 


drop a letter on the bench fhe leaned upon; fhe 


was not fo much taken up with the bufinefs the | 


was employed about, as not to fee it immediately, 
and throwing her handkerchief over it, clapped it 
into her pocket. ‘The looks that pafled between 
them afterwards, during the time of divine fervice, 
confirmed her in the opinion, that he was no lefs 


charmed with her than he faid he was; and him, | 
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that the fight of him had not deftroyed the impref- j 


fion his letter by the old woman had mae on her. 
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Both thought they had reafon to be highly fa- 


tisfied with this interview; but poorSeomanthe was 
up to the head and ears in love. The perfon of 
the man was agreeable enough, and compared to 
thofe Negratia had fuffered her to converfe with, 
angelic. The prepoffeflion fhe had for him at 
leaft, rendered him fo in her eyes, and fhe thought 
every moment an age till fhe got home to read this 
fecond billet; the contents of which were of the 
fame nature with the former, only a poftfcript 
added, intreating fhe would contrive fome means 
to let him entertain her with his paflion, by word 
of mouth. He mentioned the woman who {old 
the things, and by whofe means he at firft made 
a difcovery of it, and gave the dire€tions where 
the lived; begged a meeting there, if poflible; at 
leaft an anfwer, whether he miglt be fo happy or 
not; which, he told her, he would wait for him- 
felf early the next morning under her window, if 
the would be fo good as to throw it out. 

She fighed at reading it; thought her fate very 
hard that it was not in her power to-comply with 
the firft part of his requeft, but hefitated not in 
the leaft if fhe ought to grant the other. She 
{natched the firft opportunity fhe could lay hold 
on, to prepare a letter, in which fhe let him know 
how impoflible it was for her to come out; but 
exprefied fuch a regret at not being able to do fo, 
as fhewed it would be no difficult matter to pre- 
vail on her to run the greateft Jengths. 

By the help of his advifer, he carried on a cor- 
refpondence with her, which ended in her confent- 
ing to quit Negratia for ever, and put herfelf under 
his protection: In fine, fhe packed up all her . 
cloaths and jewels, threw the former from the 


Ca 


window to the woman, who ftood ready to receive 
them on an appointed night; and having put the 
other into her pocket, exchanged one fcene of hy- 
- pocrify for another, and flew from a life irkfome for 
the prefent, to enter into one of lafting mifery. 

Early in the morning they were married, and 
it is pofible paffed fome days in the ufual tranf- 
ports of a bridal ftate; but when their place of 
abode was difcovered by the friends and kindred 
of Seomanthe, who, diftraCted at her elopement, 
had fearched the whole town, in how wretched a 
manner was fhe found! The villain had drawn 
her whole fortune out of the Bank, robbed her 
of all her jewels, and the beft of her apparel, had 
thipped every thing off, and was himfelf embarked 
the knew not to what place. The people of the 
houfe where they lodged, perceiving him, whom 
they expected to have been their paymafter, gone, 
feized on the few trifles he had left behind, as fas 
tisfaGtion for their rent, and were going to turn 
the unfortunate Seomanthe out of doors. 

Not the fight of her diftrefs, nor the lamen- 
tations fhe made, which were pitiful enough to 
have foftened the moft rugged hearts, had any ef- 
fect on that of Negratia, who thought no punifh- 
ment too fevere for a perfon who had deceived her 
caution: but fome others were of a more compaf- 
fionate difpofition; they took her home with them, 
and comforted her as well as they were able; fhe 
{till lives with them a dependant on their courtefy, 
which fhe is obliged to purehafe the continuance 
of, by rendering herfelf fubfervient to all their hu-. 
mours. No news is yet arrived what courfe her 
wicked hufband took; but it is fuppofed he is re- 
tired cither to France or Holland, being almoft as 
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much in debt here as all he wronged Seomanthe of 
would difcharge; fo that there is little probability 
of his ever returning,. or if he did, that it would be 
at all to the fatisfaction of his unhappy wife. 

I was going on to recite fome other inftances 
of the mifchiefs, which, for the molt part, are the 
confequence of laying young people under too 
great a reitraint, when Mira came in, and feeing 
what I was about, took the pen out of my hand, 
and told me I had already faid enough; if 1 pro- 
ceeded to expatiate any farther on that head, I 
fhould be in danger of being underftood to coun- 
tenance an extreme on the other fide, which was 
much more frequently fatal to our fex. 

I yielded to her fuperior judgment, and need- 
ed but few arguments to be convinced, that if un- 
bridled youth were indulged in all the liberties it 
would take, we fhould fcarce fee any thing but un- 
happy objects before maturity arrived. 

The great encouragement thefe later times 
afford to luxury of every kind, can never be too 
much guarded again{t by thofe who are charged 
with the firit forming of the mind. Nature is in 
itfelf abhorrent of vice; but the ingenious contri- 
vers of fome of our modith entertainments, have 
found fuch ways to take off the deformity, that 
there requires a more ftrong difcernment than 
G youth will ordinarily admit of, to diftinguifh it 

from innocence.—The glitter with which it is 
adorned ftrikes the eye ata diftance, and you per= 
ceive not the {pirit within, till, by too near an ap~ 
proach, you are in danger of being infected with. 
its venom. It was notin diverfions, fuch as our 
modern mafquerades in winter, and ridottoes al 
frefco in fummer, that our anceftors paffled their 
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evenings; both which, agreeable as they may feenr 
for the prefent tothe fenfes, have often given fource 
to the moft bitter agonies in the reflecting mind. 
—They appear to me as a daring attempt to in- 
vert the very order of nature, efpecially tlte for- 
mer, which begins at thofe hours when recrea- 
tions ought to ceafe, and encroaches on the time 
we fhould be preparing for that repofe the mind: 
and body ftand in need of. Thofe who efcape the 
beft, are fure to lofe one day from life after every 
mafquerade; but others, more delicate in their 
conftitutions, contraét colds, and various diforders, 
which hang upon them a long while, and fome- 
times never get rid of. Yet, how feverely treated 
would our young gentlemen and ladies think them- 
felves, were they to be deprived of this elegant en=. 
tertainment, as they term it!—‘¢ What can be 
“‘ more innocent (fay they) than to fee fuch a num= 
“ ber of people together, all dreffed-in differen 
‘‘ habits, fome talking, fome dancing, fome gam- 
“ing, and the mufic all the time fweetly playing! 
“Then the repartees among usfo whet the wit!” 

It is certain, indeed, that fome great families, 
who continue the whole winter in the country, 
frequently have what they call-a mafquerade at 
their houfes, to which all the neighbouring gentry 
are invited, and nothing can be more agreeable 
than thofe kind of entertainments. Where a {e~ 
le& company are difguifed fo as not to be known 
for a time to each other, a round of wit is perpe- 
tuaily played off, and affords matter, by the plea- 
fant miltakes fometimes made, for converfation 
afterwards; for where every one is obliged to pull 
off his mafk, and own himfelf for what he is, as. 
foon as the ball is over, nothing will be faid or done 
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improper or indecent: but here it is quite other- 
wife; in thefe mercenary entertainments, the moft 
abandoned rake, or low-bred fellow, who has 
wherewithal to purchafe a ticket, may take the 
liberty of uttering the groffeft things in thechafteft 
ear; and fafe in his difguife, go off without in- 
curring either the fhame or punifhment his beha- 
viour deferves. But, befides being fubjeéted to the 
infults of every pert coxcomb, who imagines him- 
felf moft witty when he is moft thocking to mo- 
defty, I wonder ladies can refle& what creatures 
of their own fex they vouchfafe to blend with in 
thefe promifcuous affemblies, without bluthing. 
A witty gentleman of my acquaintance, but fome- 
what wild, told me, he never was fo much divert- 
ed in his life as one night, wheri he faw the great- 
eft prude in the nation, after having been accofted 
with fome very odd expreflions, by one, who doubt 
Jefs miftook her for another, run, as if to fhield 
herfelf from his importunities, to a certain fille-de- 
joye, to whom he had given a ticket, and ery out, 
** O Madam, did you hear the filthy creature!” 
I could not forbear acknowledging the ridicule 
this lady incurred, was a juft punifhment for her 
appearing in a place fo little conformable to the 
aufterity fhe profeffed in other things; but at the 
fame time tookthis opportunity of telling him, that 
I thought women of honour had little obligations 
to him, or any of thofe gentlemen, who, by mak- 
ing prefents of tickets to fuch loofe creatures, in~ 
troduced them into company they otherwife would 
never have the affurance-to approach. I added, 
that, in my opinion, a greater affront could not be 
put upon the fex; and that it was alfo ftrangely 
impolitic to bring their miftrofles into an aflembly, 
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where chance might poflibly engage them in con- 
verfation with their own wives or fifters. 

To thefe laft words he anfwered, with a kind of 
malicious fmile, ‘* No, Madam, we never give 
“¢ mafquerade tickets tothem.” Intimating, that it 
was not with the approbation of the men, that the 
ladies of their own families fhould frequent fuch 
places; and therefore, if they happened to be af- 
fronted there, they muft condemn themfelves. 

This put me in mind of an acquaintance of 
mine, who is accounted a very good hufband, and 
in effect is fo, though he took fomewhat an ex- 
traordinary method to cure his wife of a too great 
paflion the had expreffed on their firft marriage, 
for going to thofe nocturnal revels. Notice was 
no fooner given of a mafquerade, than her eyes 
fparkled with joy, the habit-maker was immedi- 
ately fent for, and nothing was either talked or 
thought on, but the drefs the fhould wear on the 
approaching happy night. Not but he was con- 
vinced her intentions were perfeQtly innocent, as 
fhe never defired to go without him, and even tef- 
tified an eagernefs that he would participate of a 
pleafure which had fo many charms for herfelf: 
but he was a man who knew the town, and the 
dangers to which many women had been expofed 
in thefe aflemblies ; befides, the expence was what 
he could by no means relifh; and fearing to draw 
on himfelf the character of a churlify, or a jealous 
hufband, if he gave either of thefe reafons for re- 
{training her, he bethought himfelf of a ftratagem, 
which fhould render her avoiding to go for the 
future entirely her own aét and deed. 

He caufed, unknown to her, one of his intimate 


&iends to put on a habit fo exactly the fame with 
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that he were himfelf, that being of a pretty équal 
ftature, they could not be diftinguifhed from each 
other when their mafks were on. The gentle- 
man, in the midft of a dance, flipt into the huf- 
band’s place, who immediately withdrew, and 
abfconded till the ball was over. The poor lady, 
little fufpe€ting the deception, kept clofe to her 
fuppofed fpoufe the whole time, and when the 
company broke up, was put by him into a hack- 
ney coach, which had orders to drive to a tavetn 
in Pall-mall. She was a little furprized at finding 
where fhe was; but thinking it a whim of him, 
whom it was her duty to comply with, fuffered 
herfelf to be conducted into a room, where he, 
plucking off his mafk, the fight of his face, and 
his defiring fhe would do the fame, with fome 
expreffions not very becoming the perfon the had 
taken him for, fo alarmed and terrified her, that 
fhe gave a great fhriek. The hufband, who had 
followed them in another coach, came in that mo- 
ment, and found her ringing the bell, calling for 
the people of the houfe, and for a chair, that the 
might be carried home, the gentleman ftruggling 
with her, endeavouring all he could to prevail on 
her to urimafk. He fo well acted his part, that 
the perfon who employed him was highly diverted, 
and had fuffered the farce to go on fome time 
longer, had not the excellive fright his wife was in 
obliged him to put an end to it, which he did, by 
plucking off his vizard,and taking her in his arms, 
conjured her to compofe herfelf. ‘This accident, 
“ faid he, might have proved of ill confequenee 
‘indeed, had it not happened with my particular 
** friend. I faw, and followed you with a refolu- 
§ tion to revenge the affront I imagined offered to 
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“ me; I am now convinced it wasall a miftake on 
S¢ his fide,as well as yours. See here, continuedhe, 
** taking off his wife’s mafk, who it is you have 
s* gallanted, and were about to be fo free with.” 
The gentleman affected to ftart, and be very 
much amazed and afhamed of what he had done, 
begged his friend’s pardon, and the lady’s, who he 
faid he accofted, as thinking her a fine woman, 
and meeting with no manner of repulfe, but, on 
the contrary, that fhe was very defirous of keeping 
as near to him as poflible, and fhunning all other 
converfation, he had all the reafon in the world to 
flatter himfelf, fhe would be no lefs fatisfied with 
his company in another place. “ But, faid he, Inow 
“ perceive it was the likenefs of habits deceived 
“ her, and that while I was gaining a miftrefs, fhe 
¢ doubted not but she was following a hufband.” 
This adventure occafioned a good deal of mere 
riment among them; but it had all the effect my 
friend wished it should have on his wife. The 
imagined danger she had been in, and the real ter= 
ror ithad given her, dwelt fo much upon her mind, 
that she refolved never more to fet her foot with- 
in a place where virtue and reputation were liable 
to fuch hazards. He had the difcretion, however, 
to maintain inviolably the fecret of the trick be had 
put upon her, which, had it been fo much as guef- 
fed at by her, might, perhaps, have occafioned a 
refentment more to the prejudice of his peace, than 
the continuance of that immoderate love of an a= 
mufement he did not approve could have been. 
But what this gentleman contrived the appear 
ance of, has not been without its parallel in rea- 
lity. Two noble families owe the ruin of their 
peace, as well as their enmity to each other, which 
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there is little likelihood will foon ceafe, to a fatal 
miltake, occafioned by the unfortunate fimilitude 
of habits, at one of thefe mafquerades. 

Alcales and Palmyra were married young; the 
match was madeby the kindred on both fides, and 
their hearts not confulted in the affair:—they liv 
ed together, notwithftanding,in very good harmo- 
ny, neither of them having any attachment elfe~ 
where; and though no more than a calm indiffe~ 
rence feemed to fubfift between them, yet cither 
through chance, or caution, nothing happened for 
a long time that could give the leaft umbrage to 
one or the other. His favourite amufements were 
reading, walking, and the play-houfes. Hers were 
giving and receiving vifits, and going to operas 
and mafquerades. He never examined into what 
company she went, nor did she ever give herfelf 
the trouble to inquire in what manner he paffed 
his time. She was infinitely gay and free in con- 
verfation, but behaved fo equally to all the men 
of her acquaintance, that malicehad found no room 
to cenfure her, as guilty of a particular regard for 
any one. The conduct of Alcales was much the 
fame; he did juftice to the charms of every lady, 
but feemed affe&ted by none: fo that jealoufy wasa 
paffion which this happy fenfible pair as yet. had 
never known. With how much tranquility might 
life have glided on, until both had dropped into e- 
ternity, and leftthe faireft reputation on theirtomb, 
had they continued as they were a few years long« 
er? But their ill fate ordained it otherwife, and all 
the unity between them was nearelt to a diffoluti. 
on, when mottit feemedeftablished and confi: med, 

Palmyra, as fhe never miffed a mafquerade, 
was there one night, when Alcales, after the was 
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gone, was alfo dragged thither by fome friends, 
who would not be denied. Tho’ he had not the 
leaft relith for that diverfion, yet being there, he 
thought he fhould be laughed at not to behave in 
the fame fafhion he faw others did, and prefently 
fingled out a lady, whom he found had fome wit 
and addrefs, for his partner. A lady, who had ac- 
companied Palmyra, and happened to ftand near, 
difcovered him by his voice, which he did not at- 
tempt to conceal. She ran immediately with the 
news to his wife, who at firft did not believe it; 
but the other made fo many proteftations, that he 
was not only there, but was alfo deeply engaged 
with his partner, and fhe was fure there was an 
intrigue between them, that Palmyra, at laft, re~ 
folved to be convinced, and went to that part of 
the room where her officious informer had told her 
he was, and where fhe found him, ftill entertain- 
ing the lady. A paffion the had never before ex- 
perienced, now took poffeflion of her heart. She 
knew fhe was not deceived, fhe heard the voice of 
her. hufband diftin@ly, and to find him in a place 
he had always pretended an averfion to, made her 
look upon him as a diffembler, and that he but 
feigned a diflike, in order to come with the greater 
privacy, and carry on his amours In fine, the 
had now the moft difadvantageous idea of him, 
that a wife, imagining herfelf not only injured, 
but impofed upon, could entertain. She had fome- 
times ati inclination to {peak to him, and let him 
fee he was detef&ted; but her ill genius prevented 
her from doing any thing that might have cleared 
up this affair, and reprefented to her, that to thew 
her refentment in that public place, would draw 
on her the ridicule of her acquaiutance, and that 
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it would be more prudent to obferve hitehaviour 
during the ball, and afterwards follow him; and 
in cafe he went not home, purfue him to the 
place of his rendezvous. 

Accordingly fhe kept her eye upon him 
wherever he turned, as much as was pofhible for 
her to do, amidft the throng which happened to 
be there that night, and at length faw him, as fhe 
thought, quit the room before the aflembly was 
broke up. As fhe had before loft fight of the lady 
he had been talking to, she doubted not but there 
was an aflignation between them; and finding he 
ftepped into a chair, she took another and followed 
till she found he entered in a houfe near Covente 
Garden. She confidered but a moment what she 
should do before she ordered the chairman to knock 
at the door, which being opened, she defired the 
fervant to shew her to the gentleman who was juft 
come in. The fellow, not doubting but his ma- 
fter expected this fair vifitor, conducted her up 
ftairs, where she waited not long, before a very 
handfome gentleman, habited exaétly in the fame 
manner she had feen her hufband, but now with- 
out a mafk, came to her, and in the moft complai- 
_ fant terms, begged to know her commands. 

Vexed and confufed without meafure at the 
difappointment, she replied abruptly, that she had 
miftaken him for another, and turned haftily away 
in order to go down ftairs; but he feized her by 
the garment, and told her he should ill deferve 
the bounty fortune had thrown in his way, if he 
fuffered her to depart without letting her know she 
could come in fearch of no man who would fet a 
greater value on any condelcenfion she should be 
pleafed to grant him. 
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In fpitdj@f the ill humour the was in, there was 
fomewhat i the perfon and addrefs of this ftranger 
that pleafed her, and it juft then entering into her 
head, that there was a poflibility he might have 
changed habits with Alcales, as people fometimes 
do at a mafquerade, either out of frolick, or the 
better to carry on an intrigue, fhe afked him, if 
he had worn that habit the whole evening? To 
which he anfwering in the affirmative, fhe grew 


more and more perplexed, but was certain fhe 


had not been deceived in the voice fhe had heard, 
which was that of her hufband, and very differ- 
ent from his who now fpoke to her. She then 


afked farther, if he had not taken notice of a gen= 


tleman in the fame habit with himfelf? To which 
he faid, that he had obferved fuch a one, and that 
the perfon fhe meant was very much taken up 
with a lady; but, added he witha fmile, ‘ that 
*< Jady was not fhe, who now does him the honour 
46 to appear fo much concerned about him.” 

Thefe words piqued Palmyra to the foul, and 
flattering herfelf that fhe might learn fomething 
farther, by entering into a converfation with him, 
fuffered herfelf to be prevailed on to fit down; 
and having told him fhe was the wife of the per- 
fon fhe enquired for, plucked off her mafk, in 
order to fhew, that her face was not fuch as might 
juflify the flight he had put upon her; and con- 
jured him not to conceal any thing he knew of 
‘the perfidy of her hufband. 

This gentleman whom I fhali call Lyfimon, 
affured her, with a great deal of truth, that the 
perfon who happened to be in the fame drefs with 
himfelf, and which made him take the greater no- 
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tice of him, was utterly unknown to him; but fo 
exaggerated the compliments he had heard him 
make to the lady, that Palmyra was quite loft in 
fpite and jealous rage; which he perceiving, ait- 
fully blended his praifes of her beauty, with his 
exclamations on the ingratitude of a hufband, who, 
having fuch a wife, could have eyes for any other 
charms, till vanity on the one fide, and revenge on 
the other, rendered her ina: fit difpofition to liften 
to the pleas of a-new flame; which he fo fuccefs« 
fully purfued, that before morning he not only 
gained the entire poffeffion of her perfon, but of a 
heart, which, till then, had been infenfible either 
of the pains or joys of love. 

It was fome hours paft day-break when fhe 
came home; Alcales had not got rid of the com= 
pany who had carried him abroad, until pretty 
near the fame time, fo was returned but juft be- 
fore her, and not yet in bed. He feemed not, 
however, the leaft furprized at her ftaying fo much 
beyond the time fhe was accuftomed to come from 
the mafquerade, nor afked any queftions concern- 
ing it; and fhe was too much engroffed by the 
thouglits of Lyfimon, to take any notice that the 
knew he had been there; and all,. perhaps, had 
paffed over, if the fifter of Alcales, whofe houfe 
was direCtly oppofite tothat where Lyfimon lodg- 
ed, had not unluckily feen her at his window, 
adjufting her drefs before fhe took-her leave. This 
lady had fecretly a paflion for him, and had taken, 
all opportunities to throw herfelf in his way, in 
hopes of engaging him; but he having either not 
underftood, or negleCted the advances fhe madey. 
the fight of Palmyra made her not doubt, but it 
was for her fake he had = fo ftupid and une 
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grateful. Fired with all the rage of jealoufy, re- 
venge, and difappointment, fhe came the next day 
to the houfe of Alcales, and before his face, flew 
on Palinyra, as a woman that had brought difho- 
nour on their faraily, and was unworthy of fo good 
a hufband: repeated all fhe knew of being with 
Lyfimon, and faid the would bring her woman, 
and a man-fervant, whom’ fhe had called to fee 
her at his window, to be witnefs to the truth of 
what the faid. So home a charge, and given by his 
lifter, roufed Alcales from that indolence of temper 
he had hitherto behaved with. His checks glowed, 
but his heart was yet more inflamed. Palmyra, at 
firft, denied the accufation, but finding the proofs 
were too plain againft her, fhe turned the whole 
blame of this cruel cenfure upon her hufband: 
confeffed that jcaloufy and grief at feeing his en- 
gagement at the mafquerade, had made her follow 
a perfon whom: fhe miftook for him; but that as 
to having any acquaintance with that gentleman, 
on whofe fcore fhe was reproached, she utterly 
denied it, or even that she knew his name. 
Alcales liftened to all she faid, without offering 
to give her the leaft intersuption: but perceiving 
she had done, replied, with a fmile that had fome- 
thing in it which denoted a mingled malice and 
difdain, ‘Jt is wondrous ftrange, madam, fince 
‘ your exceffive love for me, and the terror you were 
*¢ in of a rival’s fupplanting you in my affections, 
* had carried you fuch lengths, how you could im- 
‘“‘ mediately, and without being convinced your 
“* fufpicions were groundlefs, aflume fuch a com- 
‘¢ pofednefs in your behaviour; you mutt certain- 
“Jy have a more than ordinary command over 
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«your paffions, never fo much as to mention what 

‘¢ gave you fo great pain.” 

_ Palmyra had little to alledge againft fo critical 
an obfervation; but what she wanted in argument, 
she made up with railing; endeavouring, as is 
common in fuch cafes, to conceal her own faults 
by exaggerating thofe of her hufband. At laft the 
quarrel arrived to fuch a height, that she flew to 
her chamber, packed up her jewels, and went to 
her brother’s houfe, where she complained loudly - 
of the injuftice she had received, and made bitter 
imprecations never to return to Alcales. 

In the mean time he was fully convinced of the: 
injury that had been done him,.and in the heat of 
his refentment fent a challenge to Lyfimon, who 
was too brave not to anfwer it.. They fought, 
and were both. of them dangeroufly wounded.—- 
The whole time that Alcales was confined to his 
bed, neither Palmyra, nor any of her friends, once 
fent to enquire after his health: this- want of even 
comimon compilaifance, neither himfeif, nor rela-- 
tions, have ever forgiven, eecially as they heard 
that Lyfimon was treated by them with morerefpe&.. 
Nothing could be more inveterate than the hatred 
which has from that time beenbetween the two 
families. Palmyra kept her word and never faw 
her hufband after; the only.thing, perhaps, she 
could have obliged himin. Aflured as he was of. 
her infidelity, proofs were wanting for a divorce; 
therefore it was agreed by the lawyers appointed 
by each party, that she should have the intereft of 
her own fortune to live upon, in what manner was 
moft agreeable to her. They parted with the fame 
indifference, though with lefs tranquility than they, 
met. He retired to his country feat, where_he: 
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ilill drags on a folitary gloomy life. She went to 
France, where her beloved Lyfimon was gone, foon 
after the recovery of his wounds; but whether fhe 
continues to find in his converfation fufficient to 
atone for her lots of innocence and reputation, is 
very much to be queftioned. 

But of all who ever fuffered by their curiofity, 
or attachment to this dangerous diverfion, the cafe 
of the innccent Erminia was moft truly pitiable. 

‘This young lady and her brother were the only 
iffue of a very happy marriage, and both fhared 
equally the tendernefs of their indulgent parents. 
‘They -were educated in the ftricteft rudiments of 
piety and virtue,and had fomething foinnately good 
in their difpofitions, as made the practice of thofe 
duties, which to others feem moft fevere, to them 
a pleafure. ‘The family lived in the country, and 
came not to London but ence in two or three 
years, and then ftaid but a fhort time; till the 
young gentleman having finifhed his ftudies at 
Cambridge, it was thought proper he fhould fee 
more of the world, than he could poffibly do in 
that retired part. But fearing he fhould fall into 
the vices of the age, in cafe he was left too much 
to himfelf, they refolved on moving to town, in 
order to have him {till under their own eye. 

Accordingly a houfe was taken in a certain 
fquare, and the whole family came up, and, not 
to feem particular, were obliged to live after the 
manner people do in town: Erminia was not now 
above fixteen, and (as all new’ faces are, if tolera- 
bly handfome) was extremely taken notice of, yet 
was not her young heart puffed up with the leaft 
pride or vanity; and though fhe had all that 
chearfulnefe which is the infeparable companion 
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of innocence and good-nature, yet it did never 
tranfport her fo far as to take, or permit any of 
thofe liberties, which fhe faw fome of her new 
acquaintance make no fcruple of. 

- Soon after their arrival winter came on, and 
wherever either fhe or her brother went, nothing 
was talked on but the mafquerade: neither of thent 
had ever feen one, and the eagernefs they obferv- 
ed in others, excited a curiofity inthem. Their 
parents would not oppofe the inclination they ex- 
prefled, and confented they fhould go together; 
but gave their fon a ftri€t charge to be watchful 
over his filter, and never quit fight of her till he 
brought her home to them again. Though this 
was an entertainment unknown in England in 
their gay time of life, and confequently they were 
ftrangers to the methods practifed at it, yet hav- 
ing heard fomewhat of the dangers, they repeated 
over and over the fame injunétion to the young 
gentleman, who affured them he would take the 
fame care as if themfelves were prefent. 

Alas! he little knew how impraéticable it was 
to keep his promife; they were no fooner entered, 
than both were bewildered among the promifcuous 
affembly ;. the ftrange habits, the hurry, the con~ 
fufion quite diftra&ted their attention. They kept 
clofe to each other, indeed, for fome time; but 
were foon feparated by a croud that came rufhing 
between them, fome accofting the brother, others 
the fifter. Thofe who talked to them eafily found 
they were ftrangers to the converfation of the 
place, and whifpering it about, our young country 
gentry ferved as butts for the company to level 
all the arrows of their wit againft. 


Erminia had loft her brother for a confiderabla 
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time, and was encompafled by perfons of both 
fexes, whofe mode of fpeech was neither pleafing 
to her, nor did the know how to anf{wer; at laft, 
the fight of a blue domino, which was the habit 
he went in, revived her, and fhe ran tothe perfon 
who wore it, and catching faft hold of him, “ Dear 
“* Brother, cried fhe, let us gohome. I have been 
* frighted to death by thofe noify people yonder. 
** 1 wonder what pleafure any body can take in 
“ being here.” 

The perfon the accofted made no reply; but 
taking her under the arm, conduéted her out as 
fhe had defired, and went with her into a hackney 
coach. Little fufpeCting the accident that had he- 
fallen her, fhe attended-not to what orders he gave 
the coachman; and, glad to find herfelf out of a 
place which for her had fo few charms, entertain- 
ed her fuppofed brother with a. repetition of what 
had been faid to her, till the coach ftopped at the 
door of a great houfe: as it was not yet light, fhe 
diftinguifhed it not from their own, and innocent- | 
ly jumped out, and was within the entry before 
fhe difcovered her miftake; but as foon as the did, 
‘* Blefs me, cried fhe, where have you brought 
«¢ me, brother?” She followed him, however, up 
ftairs, where he, pulling off his vizard, difcovered 
a face the had never feen before. 

Never was furprize and terror greaterthan that 
which now feized the heart of that unfortunate 
young lady: fhe wept, fhe prayed, fhe conjured 
him by every thing that is called facred, or worthy 
of veneration, to fuffer her to depart; but he was 
one, to whom, had fhe been lefs beautiful, her in- 
nocence wasa fufficient charm. ‘The more averle 


aud fhocked the fcemed at the rude behaviour with: 
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which he immediately began to treat her, the more 
were his defires inflamed ; and having her in his 
power, and ina houfe where all her shrieks and 
cries were as unavailing as her tears and intreaties, 
he fatiated, by the moft barbarous force, his bafe 
inclinations; and for a moment’s joy to himfelf, 
was the entire ruin of a poor creature, whofe ig- 
norance of the world, and the artifices of man- 
kind, alone had betrayed to him. 

The cruel conqueft ‘gained, he was at a lofs 
how to difpofe of his prey: a thoufand times she 
begged he would complete the villany he had be- 
gun, and kill the wretch he had made; but this was 
what neither his fafety, nor perhaps his principle, 
wicked as he was, would permit him todo. He 
eafily found she wasa girl of condition, and doubt- 
ed not but che had friends who would revenge the’ 
injury he had done her, could they by any means 
difcover the author; he therefore, after having in 
vain endeavoured to pacify her, and prevail on her 
to comply with his defires of holding a fecret cor- 
refpondence with him, compelled her to let him 
bind a handkerchief over her eyes, that she might 
not be able to defcribe either the houfe or ftreet 
where she was abufed ; then put her into a hackney 
coach, which he ordered to drive into an obfcurc 
dirty lane in the Strand, near the water-fide, where 
he made her be fet down, and immediately drove 
away with all the {peed the horfes could make. 

She no fooner found herfelf at liberty, than the 
plucked the bandage from her eyes,—the caft a 
difconfolate look about,—fhe knew not where the 
was; but the fight of the water at fome little di- 
ftance from her, tempted her more than once, as 
fhe has fince confeffed, to throw herfelf into it. 
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The precepts of religion, however, reftrained her 
and fhe wandered backwards and forwards for 


fome time, uncertain what to do; at length the | 


came to a more populous place, and feeing a chair, 
made herfelf be carried home, though with what 
agonies of fhame and grief is eafier to imagine 
than defcribe. 

The young gentleman, her brother, had all this 
time been in the utmoft diftra€tion; he no fooner 
miffed, than he went in fearch of her round and 


round the room, and through all the little avenues. | 


that led to it; defcribed her habit to the fervants, 
and afked if they had feen fuch a lady; but all his 
endeavours being fruitlefs, he ran home, flattering 
himfelf, that miffing him, fhe had gone before. 
Not finding her there, he flew back-again to the 
Hay-market; made a fecond fearch, a fecond in- 
quiry, and that being as ineffeCtual as the firft, his 
grief and his defpair were beyond all bounds. He 
truly loved his fifter, and doubted not but fome 
very unhappy accident had befallen her; but what 
involved him yet in greater horrors, was how he 
fhould anfwer to his parents his fo ill acquitting 
himfelf of thg charge they laid on him concerning 
her. Dreading their teproaches, and even yet 
more the agonies they would feel at feeing him re- 
turn without her, he flew about the ftreets like 
one totally deprived of reafon, until day being far 
advanced, and every body he met ftaring at him 
as a perfon whom drink or madnefs had rendered 
an obje& of derifion, fhame, at ljaft, got the bet- 
ter of his vexations, and he ventured to encoun- 


ter what was more dreadful to him than death it- 
felf. 


The anxious parents could not think of going. 
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to their repofe until their dear children were re 
turned in fafety; they had apprehenfions which 
they could not account for, none having dared to 
inform them that Erminia was mifling, or that 
her brother, many hours before, had called at the 
door to afk if fhe was come: but when they now 
faw him enter with a confufed and deje&ted air, 
and found their daughter was not with him, they 
‘oth at once cried out, in a tranfport of mingled 
rage and grief, “* Where is your fifter? what is 
« become of Erminia? do you approach us with 
4 out her?” 

The condition this poor youth was in, would 
- ‘be very difficult to exprefs; he trembled, hung 

down his head, and his flowing eyes, let fall a 
fhower of tears upon his breaft, but had not power 
to fpeak, until his father, impatient of knowing 
even the worft that could befal, commanded him 
either to repeat what had happened, or that in- 
ftant leave his fight for ever. ‘*O Sir, (then cried 
“ he) what can I fay? my fifter is gone! all my 
“care in obeying your commands was vain, and 
“Tam wholly ignorant how this misfortune hap 
‘© pened.” 

Scarce had he fpoke thefe words, when the 
ruined maid appeared. Father, mother, brother, 
all ran at once to catch her in their arms; but 
the-fhock of returning to them as fhe now was 
rendered, worked too powerfully on the weaknefs 
of her fpirits, to leave her in a condition to re- 
ceive their embraces, and fhe fell inte a fwoon, in 
which fhe continued a long time, though they im- 
mediately undreffed, put her to bed, and ufed alt 
proper means for her recovery. 

On the return of her fenfes, the fell into the 
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moft lamentable complaints, but could not be pre= 
vailed upon, while her father and brother were in 
the room, to reveal any thing of the occafion. 
Her mother obferving their prefence was a re 
ftraint, defired them to withdraw; after which, 
partly by commands, and partly by intreaties, but 
more by mentioning all the evils that her imagi- 
nation could fuggeft, at laft the whole fad fecret 
was revealed. 

Never was fo difconfolate a family, and the 
more fo, as they could by no means difcover the 
brutal author of their misfortune; the precautions 
he had taken rendered all their fearch in vain; 
and when fome days after they prevailed on Er- 
minia to go with them in a coach almoft through- 
out London, yet could fhe not point out either the 
houfe or ftreet where her ravifher had carried her. 

To fill the meafure of her woes, a young gen- 
tleman arrived in town, who long had loved, and 
had the approbation of her friends, and for whom 
fhe alfo felt all the paffion that can infpire a vir- 
tuous mind. He had by fome bufinefs been pre- 
vented from accompanying the family in their re- 
moval, but was now come full of the hopes of 
having his defires compleated, by a happy mars 
riage with Erminia. 

Melancholy reverfe of fate! Inftead of being 
received with open arms, and that chearful wel- 
come he had been accuftomed to, and had rea- 
fon to expect, the moft heavy gloom appeared on 
all the faces of thofe he was permitted to fee: but 
Erminia no fooner heard of his arrival, than fhe 
fhut herfelf up in her chamber, and would by no 
means be prevailed upon to appear before him. 
To excufe her abfence, they told him fhe was in- 
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difpofed; but this feemed all pretence, becaufe the 
freedom with which they had always lived together 
might very well allow him the privilege of vifiting 
her in her chamber. He complained of this altera- 
tion in her behaviours and doubted not, at firft, 
but it was occafioned by the preference they gave 
to fome new rival. The true reafon, however, 
could not be kept fo much a fecret, but that ic 
was whifpered about, and he foon got a hint of it. 
How fenfible a fhock it muft give him, may eafily 
be conceived; but he got the better of it, and af- 
ter a very little refieClion, went to her father, told 
him the afflicting news he had hea:d, but withal 
affured him, that as his love for Lrminia was chief. 
ly founded on her virtue, an act of force could 
not be efteemed any breach of it, and was ftill 
ready to marry her, if fhe would confent. 

This generofity charmed the whole family; but 
Erminia could not think of accepting the offer: 
—the more fhe found him worthy of her affeétions 
in her ftate of innocence, the lefs could fhe fup- 
port the thame of being his, in the condition the 
was :—fhe told her parents, that fhe had taken a 
firm refolution never to marry, and begged their 
permiflion to retire to an aunt, who was married 
to an old clergyman, and lived in one of the moft 
remote counties in England. Dear as her prefence 
was, they found fomething fo truly noble in her 
way of thinking, that they would not oppofe it; 
and even her lover, in fpite of himfelf, could not 
forbear applauding what gave a thoufand daggers 
to his heart. 

Erminia, in a fhort time, departed for her coun- 
try refidence: nothing was ever more mournful 
than the leave fhe took of ber parents and broe 
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ther; but not all the entreaties of her lover, by 
mefiages and letters, could gain fo far upon her 
modeity, as to prevail on her to fee him; the fent 
him, however, a letter, full of the moft tender ac- 
knowledgments of his love and generofity, and 
with this he was obliged to be content. 

It is not every woman would have refented 
fuch an injury in the fame manner with Erminia; 
and it muft be confeffed, that her notions of hoy 
nour and virtue had fomewhat fuperlatively deli- 
cate in them. What a lofs then to the world to 
be deprived of fo amiable an example,as fhe would 
have doubtlefs proved, of conjugal truth, tender 
nefs, and a ftrict obfervance of every duty the men 
fo much defire to find in her they make a partner 
for life! How can her brutal ravifher refleét, as it 
is impofble but he fomctimes muft, on the mif+ 
chiefs he has occafioned, without horrors, fuch as 
mutt render life a burden ?—-Though he yet is hid 
in darknefs, and left no traces by which the public 
may poiat the villain out, and treat him with 
the abhorrence he deferves, his own thoughts muft 
furely be the avengers of his crime, and make him 
more truly wretched than any exterior punifhment 
could do. 

It is true that accidents of this dreadful nae 
ture but rarely happen; and heaven forbid they 
fhould ever be more frequent! yet lam afraid they 
are much more fo than is publickly known: me- 
thinks, therefore, youth and innocence cannot be 
too much upon its guard, even againftdangers that 
feem moft remote: the fnares laid for it are fomee 
times fo well concealed, that the moft penetrating 
eye cannot difcover them; and fhe who boafts the 
greateft difccrnment, isoften entangled in them the 
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fooneft. The inadvertent and anwary are, indeed, 
to be pitied; but thofe who run wilfully, and in 
defiance, as it were, of all temptations, even tho’ 
they fhould efcape, merit little thanks from their 
own fex, becaule they fet an ill precedent for 
others, who, perhaps, may be Icfs fortunate. 

I cannot fay our fummer evenings public en- 
tertainments, of which I think Vauxhall not only 
the moft pleafant, but alfo moft frequented by the 
great world, are liable to fuch unlucky accidents. 
Every one there appears with the fame face which 
nature gave him, and if intrigues are carried on, it 

‘mutt, at leaft, be with the confent of both parties; 
yet here are dangerous excitements,—mufic, flat- 
tery, delightful groves, and {weet recefles, to hull 
afleep the guardians of honour. A certain well 
known gentleman, whofe acquaintance bodes no 
good to the young and beautiful of our fex, has 
often boafted that Vauxhall was the temple of 
Flora, of which he has long been conftituted high- 
prieft. I with there may not be too much truth in 
what he fays; but for the vindication of fome la- 
dies who have been lovers of a ramble crofs the 
water, I muft recite one inftance of a dilappoint- 
ment he met with, much to his mortification, and 
which, for fome time, brought him under dif- 
grace with the moft illuftrious of all his patrons. 

As his chief employment is the fearch of beauty, 
in which our modern fine gentlemen allow him to 
have an exquifite tafte, he one night fingled out a 
young girl, who feemed to have comprifed in her 
every thing that could infpire an amorous inclina- 
tion. Flavia, for fo I fhall call her, had two com- 
panions with her of her own fex. He artfully in- 
troduced himfelf into theirconverfation, and found 
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that fhe whom he had pitched upon, had no lefs 
wit and addrefs, than fhe had beauty. This, he 
thought to himfelf was a conqueft worth obtain- 
ing, and was refolved to fpare no pains in the at- 
tempt, being certain that if ‘he was fo happy to 
fucceed in it, his reward would be proportionate 
to the fervice. 

The modeft and grave deportment with which 
he behaved towards her and her friends, made 
them,as they had nomaleacquaintance with them, 
glad of his protection to fee them into.a boat when 
the company broke up, and the great croud and 
hurry which there always is, rendered him, indeed, 
fo very ufeful, that they could not, without being 
guilty of too prudiih a referve, refufe permitting 
him a paflage with them to the other fide; by this 
means he got knowledge where they all lived for 
his complaifance would need extend itfelf fo far as 
to fee each to her refpective habitation. 

Flavia being the only perfon on whom he had 
a defign, he went to wait on her the next day, 
under pretence of inquiring after her health; the 
evening happening to be more cool than ordinary, 
he faid he feared might have had fome i!l efe&t on 
a conftitution fo delicate as her’s. Flavia, who 
fufpected not the ferpent that lay hid under fuch 
fair behaviour, reccived him with the utmott civi- 
lity, but her mother with infinitely more: fhe had 
been a woman of gallantry in her youth, and did 
not think herfelf yet paft it, fo was very ready to 
encourage the vilits of any perfon who made a 
good appearance. She thanked him a thoufand 
times over for the care he had taken of her daugh- 
ter; and when encouraged by her manner of treat- 
ing him, he afked permiflion to wait on them fome- 
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times at tea-drinking, fhe affured him, nothing 
could do hermore honourand pleafure, than tocul- 
tivate anacquaintance with a gentleman of his me 
rit. He now looked on half his work as done, and 
by the difpofition of the mother, judged he fhould 
find little difficulty in his defigns on the daughter; 
efpecially as on inquiry into their ¢ircumftances, 
he found they were very low;—that the father 
of Flavia, at his death, had left a numerous family 
unprovided for, and that the other children were 
difperfed, fome with one relation, fome with an- 
other, the mother being able to fupport no more than 
thisone. In this confidence he went immediately 
to the illuftridus Rinaldo, and, after magnifying 
his own zeal and induftry to ferve his pleafures, 
told him he had diicovered a treafure of charms, 
fit only for his poffellion; and wjth fuch lufcious 
phrafes painted to him every giace the beautiful 
Flavia was mittrefs of, that Rinaldo was all on fire 
‘to fee her. ‘*IfI find her fuch as you defcribe,” 
faid he, ** and lL enjoy her by your means, i will 
‘deny you nothing you can afk.” The other 
bowed, and afflured him he would bring her into 
the Mall the next day, where his own eye fhould 
convince him of the truth. 

This being agreed to, he went to the mother 
of Flavia, and intreated they would favour him 
with their company to the Park, for he would not 
hazard a refulal, by aiking the one without the 
other; and befide, thought it would be imprudent 
to give them any room to fufpec his intentions, 
till he fhould know Rinaldo’s fentiments. 

They now looked on him as one of their ac- 
quaintance, and were not at ail difpleafed to be 


gallanted by a perfon who made the figure he did. 
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In fine, they went; Rinaldo was there, met them 
at feveral turns, and found nothing in Flavia but 
what attracted his admiration. The laft time he 
pafled by them, ‘* You are a happy man,” faid he, 
calling him by his name, “ to have the condué of 
** fo much beauty.” 

This purveyor for the vices of other men was 
highly~pleafed to find the choice he had made 
approved. Flavia blufhed; but her mother was 
tran{ported to fee by whom they were taken notice 
of. All the time they continued walking after- 
wards they were entertained with nothing but the 
praifes of Rinaldo,—his fine thape, his genteel air, 
but above all, his good-nature, generofity, and li- 
berality to the ladies, were expatiated on with all 
the pomp that words could give them. 

He proceeded no farther at that time; but the 
next day, when he waited on Rinaldo to know his 
commands, he found him all impatience for the 
pofleffion of Flavia; on which he went dire€tly to 
her, and made no fcruple of acquainting both her- 
felf and mother with the paflion that illuftrious 
perfon was infpired with, and at the fame time 
made them the moft formal compliments of con- 
gratulation on their gcod fortune. 

The mother liftened to him with the moft rap- 
tured attention. She already fancied herfelf in 
her coach-and-fix, and a thoufand wild ideas of 
grandeur, homage, and magnificence, ran through 
her head in an inftant. She told him, that fhe 
knew her duty better than to oppofe any thing the 
great Rinaldo wifhed, and fhe hoped her daughter 
would alfo receive the honour he did her witha 
becoming obedience. 

Flavia all this time {poke not a word; the furs 
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prize of fuch an offer, at firft, and the thock it gave 
her to hear her mother’s reply afterwards, kept 
her filent: but the blufhes, which, in reality, were 
excited by her difdain, were taken onlyas the effe& 
of her modefty. Both of them urged her to fpeak 
and the emiflary of Rinaldo intreated to know from 
her own mouth, what anf{wer he fhould give his 
patron:—At laft, “ Sir, (faid fhe,) 1 am utterly 
‘“‘ unworthy of any regard from fo great a perfon, 
« and equally ignorant how to repay it any other- 
“‘ wife than by my prayers and good withes. This 
“ is all I can fay as to Rinaldo; butas to yourfelf, 
‘‘ from whom I little expected fuch a propofal, be 
¢ affured I am and will be virtuous.” 

With thefe words fhe flung out of the room, 
leaving the perfon the addrefled them to in a great 
deal of confternation; but her mother foon brought 
him into a better humour: fhe told him the girl 
had fome romantic notions in her head, but fhe 
fhould eafily bring her toa more juft fenfe of her 
duty, when the talked to her in private; and there« 
fore begged he would not mention her foolith be- 
haviour to Rinaldo, for fhe would undertake to pre- 
pare her to receive his commands whenever he 
pleafed. 

It was then concluded between them, that fhe 
fhould remove with her daughter to a {mall but 
pleafant houfe they had on the banks of the river, 
and which, indeed, was their ufual habitation, they 
having only lodgings in town for the prefent, on 
account of a law-fuit the mother of Flavia came 
to follicit:—that fhe fhould have two or three 
days, in order to bring her into fuch a difpofition, 
as they wifhed; and that when every thing was 
ready, fhe would let him know by a letter, after 
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which Rinaldo might come privately to their 
houfe by water. 

Our modern Pandarus was no fooner gone, 
than the flew to her daughter’s chamber, where fhe 
found her in tears. She called her a thoufand fools, 
—** What, (cried the,) do you grieve for what any 
* other than yourfelf would rejoice in?——Do you 
“ confider who Rinaldo is?—What he will here- 
s after be?——And what your fons, if you have 
“ any by him, will be?” 

To this Flavia replied as became a maid devot- 
ed to virtue, begged the would infift no farther on 
a thing fhe was determined never to confent to, 

_—and concluded with affuring her, that the fhould 
prefer the loweft ftate in life to all the grandeur 
in the world, if purchafed at the expence of her 
innocence. 

The old lady’s vexation was inexpreflible at 
finding her fo refractory to her defires; but refo- 
lute not to lofe the advantages fhe promilfed to here 
felf and family by this propofal, fhe left no means 
untried to bend or perfuade her to compliance. 

When they got to their little country feat, fhe 
fet before her eyes the misfortunes they were at 
prefent involved in, and endeavoured to convince 
her, that the paflion Rinaldo had for her, feemed a 
peculiar mark of Divine Providence in their fa- 
vour; and that what would be a crime to grant to 
any other man, was entirely fanctified by his de- 
gree,and would be approved on both by heaven and 
earth. But finding thefe arguments of no weight, 
and that all the fophiftry fhe made ufe of was in 
vain, the proceeded to threats, and even to blows; 
nay, denied her neceflary food, and ufed her with 


a cruelty {carce to be paralleled ina mother. ‘This 
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method alfo failing, and the virtuous maid remain- 
ing fixed in her refolution, fhe again had recourfe 
to perfuafion, till Flavia, quite tired out with 
hearing the fame things fo often repeated, at laft 
left off making any reply; but was all the time 
meditating how fhe fhould avoid the ruin intended 
her. 

The mother now looked upon her filence as a 
kind of confent, and that it was only owing to an 
obftinacy of nature, that fhe did not give it in 
plain words.—In this opinion fhe fet her houfe in 
the greateft order, and wrote to her good friend, 
as iae termed him, intimating that her daughter 
now repented of her folly, and was in a difpofi- 
tion to receive the honour of a vifit from Rinaldo 
whenever he pleafed. To this fhe hada fpeedy 
an{wer, and a day appointed for the coming of 
that great perfon. 

Flayia was foon apprized of it by the prepa- 
rations making in the houfe, and the order given 
her to drefs, and to appear in the beft manner fhe 
was able. ** Whom am I then to fee, madam?” de- 
manded fhe, in a dejeéted tone: her mother then 
told her, that her illuftrious lover intended them 
the honour of a yifit; ** but (continued fhe,) I 
“ will leave it to yourfelf how to behave towards 
“him, and hope you have difcretion enough to 
“ manage him fo, as that the friendfhip he now 
“ youchfafes to have for us, may not be wholly loft.” 

This artful woman had two reafons for now 
{peaking to her in thefe mild terms; the one was, 
that if fhe made ufe of the authority of a mother, 
it might ruffle her features, and confequently ren- 
der her lefs amiable in the eyes of Rinaldo; and 
the other, that by pretending every thing would 
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be left to her own choice, fhe would be lefs averfe @ &™ 
to entertaining him, which was all fhe wanted;  ¢* 
firmly believing a girl of her years would not fore 
dare to refufe a perfon like him any thing he § “! 
fhould afk, though the might have courage todo § “# 
it to thofe employed by him. o7 

The poor young creature, in the mean time, & “! 
Jaboured under the greateft diftraGtion of mind “r 
how to avoid an interview, in which fhe could not ms 
be affured’of not lofing, by force, that which she * 





was always determined never to yield. She had 
no friend on whom she could enough depend to re- 
veal the fecret. At laft it came into her head to 
apply toa certain clergyman, who lived about two 
miles diftant from their houfe. He was a man pret- 
ty far advanced in years, and had the reputation of 
all the purity of manners befitting his facred funce 
tion: she thought there could not bea more proe 
per perfon for one in hes circumftances to confult, 
or better able to advile how to shun the {nares laid 
for her innocence. 

Accordingly she rofe extremely early, and be- 
fore any of the family were awake, ftole out of 
her mother’s houfe, and made the beft of her way 
to that of this reverend guide, to whom, after fome 
tears and fighs, which the fad compulfion of being 
obliged to reveal the shame of one fo near to her 
in blood occafioned, she related the whole pity- 
moving ftory; and concluded with begging his 
protection, till she could find fome means of get- 
ting her bread, either in fervice, or by working 
with her needle. 

The good doétor, who indeed, anfwered the 
charaéter given of him, heard her with amazement 
and admiration; and after he had paufed fome 
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time, told her, that confidering who were her fedu« 
cers, he queftioned whether ever any age could af« 
ford an example of the like virtue; “ but, faid he, 
“ how canI prote& you againft the authority of a 
« mother, feconded by the power of Rinaldo? 
«“ There is, continued he, but one way, and that 
« js, by making you my wife. 1 know the difpa- 
« rity of our years, and that fuch an union may be 
« as irkfome to your inclinations, as the other is to 
your virtue. I will not, therefore, urge it; but 
* fear, that all the endeavours I can make will be 
« ynavailing, without that tie, which even Rinal-« 
«“ do himfelf will not prefume to violate.” 

Flavia was too much aftonished to be able to 
make any immediate reply, yet teftified nothing ‘ 
in her countenance that could give him room to 
think she was averfe to his propofals, nor had she, 
in reality, any reafon to be fo. He had a good be 
nefice, a {mall eftate in land, no child, and a very 
graceful perfon, tho’ his face was fomewhat fur- 
rowed by time. But what weighed more with her 
than all other confiderations was, that a marriage 
with him would be a fure defence from all attacks 
upon her honour, and deliver her from the power 
ofa mother, who, she had too much reafon-to 
believe, would, one time or other, give her up to 
infamy. 

But, not to be longer in relating this affair than 
they were in agreeing on it, she neither had ‘nor 
affected any fcruples; and the coach that morning 
fetting out for London, they took their paffage in 
it, and were married the fame day. 

The diftraGtion which the mother-of Flavia was 
in when she was not to be found, may eafily be 
guefied; but when Rinaldo came, and received 
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fuch a baulk to his expeétations, he was extremely 
.incenfed at firftagainft the perfon who had fo much 
affured him of a reception anfwerable to his warms 
eft wishes. The negotiator had little to fay in hig 
defence, but that *¢ the girl was certainly run mad, 
6 that he had never thought himfelf more fecure,” 
and begged pardon in the molt fervile manner.— 
That great perfon too much defpifed him to take 
any other revenge on him, than reporting how 
much he had proved unfit for the employment he 
valued himfelf upon: this was, however, a very 
fevere punishment: for whenever he attempted any 
thing of the like nature, he was always reproached 
with Flavia, and all he could do was infufficient 
to retrieve his credit for a long time. 

The virtue of Flavia has its reward in the great- 
eft blefling heaven can give, a mind perfealy 
content. She lives pleafed and happy in her lot, 
and by her behaviour juftifies her hufband’s choice, 
and puts to (hame all thofe who at firft pretended 
to cenfure fo unequal a match. 

It is certain the ideas that arife in our minds, 
when we reflect on temptations we have had the 
power to fhun, are, beyond all defcription, fweet. 
There is a laudable pride in triumphing over the 
artifices of thofe that would feduce us, which dif- 
fufes the higheft fatisfaction to the foul; but yet 
we ought to be aware how we court dangers in the 
affurance of overcoming them. We may flatter 
otrfelves too far; there is nothing more frequently 
deceives us than our own hearts: and it is, mee 
thinks venturing too far, to ftake that innate fete 
tled peace, which confcious innocence, tho’ un- 
tried, unmagnified, affords againft the precarious 
hope of purchafing a public fame, which, how- 
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ever juft, is yet in danger of being blafted by envy 
and detraction. 


ORL KITTBIMPLALY 


BOO K I. 


wo firft myfelf and affiftants fet about 
this undertaking, we agreed to lay down 
certain rules to be obferved among us, in order to 
preferve that harmony which it is neceflary fhould 
exift in all focieties, whether compofed of a great 
or fmall number. One of the moft material 
of which is to devote two evenings in every week 
to the bufinefs we have engaged in. In the firft 
of thefe meetings we communicate to each other 
what intelligence we receive, and confider on what 
topics we fhall proceed. Inthe fecond, we lay our 
feveral produétions on the table, which being read 
over, every one has the liberty of excepting againft 
or cenfuring whatever fhedifapproves; nothing be- 
ing to be exhibited to the public, without the joint 
concurrence of all. The rendezvous is kept at my 
lodgings, and I give ftri& orders that no perfon 
whatever fhall be admitted to interrupt our con- 
fultations; but you may as well attempt to exclude 
the lightning as the impertinence of fome people. 
I dare fay there are few of my readers who have 
not, fome time or other in their lives, been plagued 
with a buzzing fluttering kind of animal, whofe 
love, for the time it lafts, is more troublefome than 
the hate of any other created being that I know 
of. I mean a race of mortals, who will tell you 
Vou. I, 
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all their own fecrets in two hours acquaintance, 
and from thence imagine, they have a right to 
expect you fhould be as communicative to them. 
They will fee one whether one will'or not;— 
there is no fhutting one’s felf from them;—they 
burft in upon one at all hours, and purfue one 
wherever one goes!—they come galloping to re« 
peat every thing they fee or hear of; and one mutt 
either be wholly rude, or banifh all thoughts of 
one’s own, however agreeable or neceflary, to lif- 
ten to the vociferous trifle they are big with — 
and the only confolation one has, is the certainty 
of getting rid of them the next new acquaintance 
dey make. 

It was lately my misfortune to bi faftened upon 
by one of thofe Tempo-Amyarians, (if I may ven- 
ture to call them fo, without offending the critics) 
and during the zenith of her fondnefs 5f me, had 
nota moment I could call my own. She came 
one of thofe evenings we had fet apart for the 
entertainment of the public, and in fpite of the 
charge 1 had given, forced her paffage through 
my fervants, and flew directly to the room where 
we were fitting. As fhe entered without cere- 
mony; fo fhe made no apology for the abruptnefs, 
tho’ fhe found I had company, and might eafily 
have feen, by my countenance, how little 1 was 
pleafed with her vifit, if fhe had not been too tee 
nacious of a welcome for the news fhe brought, 
which fhe told me was of fo much confequence, 
that fhe could not have flept all night without 
making me partaker of it. 

As.it was not from a lady of her degree of un- 
derftanding, that l expected any intelligence fit for 
my purpofe, and was very much out of humour at 
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her prefence, I returned no anfwer to the compli- 
ment fhe made me; but fhe feemed to take no 
notice of my indolence in this point, and without 
waiting to fee whether | fhould grow more inqui- 
Gtive or not, began immediately to unlade herfelf 
of the fardle fhe had brought with her. 
She informed us the had been at court that day, 
had feen the fine lady Bloometta, it being the firit 
time of het appearance there fince her marriage,— 
defcribed every article of her drefs,—told us how 
‘charming the looked,—how all the young pecrs 
envied the happin els of old i’ mysine » yet at the 
fame time {neer ed at the unequal match, and icem- 
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quences from tescikionn w fome, as heh ied | her to i: 
prefence, cried out “* May and December!” others, 
Fire and Fro{t!” and a thoufand fuch like petty 
reflections, which the new- wedded pair could not 
but expect, and any one might be aflured would 
be made, without being an ear-witneis of, 

After having faid ail the could on this affair, 
fhe farted up, and with a promife, neither wilhed 
nor requefted by me, of calling upon me carly the 
next morning, took her leave with as little cere- 
mony as ihe had come in, and left us the liberty 
of purfuing our own difcourie. 

However as good iprings fome times out of e+ 
vil, this very interruption occafioned the conver 
fation to turn on a fubject which never can be too 
much attended to, and the too great neglect of 
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which is the fource of almof all the evils we either 
feel, or are witnefs of in private life. 


I believe I fhall eafily be underftood to mean 
Marriage, fince there is no one thi bi 
the happinefs of mankind fo much 
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indeed the fountain-head of all the comforts we 
can enjoy ourfelves, and of thofe we tran{mit to 
our pofterity:—It is the band which unites not 
only two perfons, but whole families in one com~ 
mon infeparable intereft:—It is that which pre- 
vents thofe numberlefs irregularities, that would 
elfe overthrow all order, and deitroy fociety; but 
then not to pervert the intention of fo neceflary 
and glorious an inftitution, and rob it of every 
blefling it is full of, lies only in ourfelves. No vio~ 
lated vows before pledged to another,—no clan- 
defline agreements made up by a hafty and ungo« 
verned paflion,—no fordid bargains’where wealih, 
not merit is the chief inducement,—wn9 notorious 
difparity of years, of family, or humours, can ever 
be productive of a lafting concord, either between 
the principals themfelves, or thofe in alliance with 
them. Dirges, rather than Epithalamiums, fhould 
be fung at nuptials fuch as thefe, and their friends 
pity, not congratulate their lot. 

Pompilius had lived in very good harmony with 
his former lady, and none would have condemned 
him for paying his vows a fecond time at the al- 
ter of Hymen, provided he had made choice of a 
partner more agreeable to his prefent years. His . 
inclinations might not, indeed, have been gra- 
tified to fo exquifite a degree, but then his judg- 
ment had not been arraigned; nor had he forfeited 
in age, that reputation of good fenfe he had ac- 
quired in youth. How great a pity is it then, that 
he fhould give way to the dictates of a paflion, the 
gratification of which can afford him but a fhort- 
lived joy;—mutt be injurious to his own charac- 
ter, and doubly fo to the objeét of his affe€tions! 

What, if the charming Bloometta had been 
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difappointed in her firft wifhes!—What, if the 
too fenfible Palemon had preferred a little fordid 
drofs to the poffeflion of the fineft woman upon 
earth, and her refentment at the indignity offered 
to her youth and beauty, joined with the ambition 
of her parents, had fet the pretenfions of Pompilius 
in an advantageous light, a moment’s reflection 
might have ferved to convince him of the motives, 
and if he truly loved, have made him chufe to 
recommend fome noble youth of his own family, 
whofe merits might have obliterated whatever 

fentiments {he had been pofiefled of in favour of 
Palemon! This indeed would have been a proof 
of the moft generous affection, and at the fame 
time of that command over himfelf, which is ex- 
oe -d from perfons in his fiation. 

But how much foever the united joys of love 
and wine may be able to luii all thoughts of +e- 
morfe in a heart which feems intent only on in- 
dulging its own defires, be they ever foextravagant, 
that of the {weet Bloometta mutt endure pangs, 
which every day will become more fevere, by the 
efforts of her prudence to conceal them :—What 
conflicts between fincerity and duty muft rend her 
gentle breaft, when her doating lord exacts from 
hera return of his endearments!—How muft the 
regret the fad neceility of being obliged to feign: 
what nature will not grant! ‘Thofe tender lan- 
guithments, which, when mutual, afford mutual 
tranfport, feem aukward and naufeous in the man 
we do not love; and inftead of more endearing 
him to us, turn the indifference we before had to 
him into averfion and contempt. In fine, there 
are no words to exprefs the mileries of a loathed 
embrace; and fhe who facrifices to pride or pique 
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the pleafures of her youth, by marrying with the 
man fhe hates, will foon, though too late to repair 
the irremediable mifchief, repent in the utmoft 
bitternefs of foul what fhe has done. 

Methinks it is with great injuftice that the ge- 
nerality of the world condemn Ariftobulus of in- 
gratitude, perfidioufnefs, and cruelty: he is indeed 
an inftance, that love is not in our power; and 
though his lady’s fate is much to be commiferated, 
his own is, in reality, no lefs deferving our com- 
paflion. This nobleman, who for the graces of 
his perfon had few equals, made many conquetts, 
without the artillery of one fingle figh or protef- 
tation:—Celinda, to his great misfortune, was 
among the number: Celinda, of illuftrious race, 
hcirefs of vaft poffeffions, and endued with many 
perfe€tions of mind and body; yet Celinda, whofe 
love has been the bane of all his happinefs, long 
did the conceal the fecret of her paflion from the _ 
whole world, as well as from him who was the 
object of it; yet indulging the pleafure of feeing 
him as much as poflible, frequented all places 
where there was a probability of meeting him, till 
finding that he paid her no other civilities, than 
what her rank demanded, thofe foft emotions, 
' which in the beginning afforded only delightful 
images, now degenerated into horrors, as they 
approached nearer to defpair. She fell fick:—the 
phyficians foon perceived her diforder was of the 
mind, and perfuaded thofe about her, to ufe their 
utmoft endeavours for difcovering the caufe. In 
vain were all the entreaties of her friends; in vain 
the commands of the moft tender father; her 
modefty refifted all, and it was not till the was 
judged by every one that faw her, as well as by 
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herfelf, to be at the point of death, that fhe was 
prevailed upon to confefs, that the defired life one 
ly to behold Ariftobulus. 

Her father, who had before fufpeéted the dif- 
eafe, though not the perfon from whom the in- 
fe€tion came, was rejoiced to find that her incli- 
nations had not difgraced his dignity; and aflured 
her, that if to fee Ariftobulus was of fo much con- 
fequence, fhe fhould not only fee, but live with 
him, till death fhould put a period to that happi- 
nefs. 

He made this promife, in confidence that the 
father of Ariftobulus would gladly accede to the 
union of their families; nor was he deceived in 
his conje€ture; the propofal he made was received 
with the utmoft fatisfation, and the marriage- 
writings were drawn between them, before the 
young lord, who happened at that time to be on 
a party of pleafure in the country, knew that any 
fuch thing was in agitation. 

Celinda was immediately made acquainted 
with this agreement, and from that moment the 
long-abfent rofes refumed their places in her 
cheeks, her wonted ftrength and vivacity returned, 
and fhe was again the joy of all who knew her. 

But a far different effect, alas! had the news 
of this affair on him, who was with fo much vehe« 
mence beloved by her. A fpecial meflenger being 
difpatched to bring him to London, he no fooner 
was informed of the occafion, but he was feized 
with the moft mortal anguith ;—he threw him(felf 
at his father’s feet, and with all the moving rhetoric 
of dutiful affeGtion, conjured him by that paternal 
tendernefs he had ever treated him with, and which 
he had never been guilty of doing any thing to fore 
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feit, not to infift on his fulfilling an engagement, 
than which death could not be more terrible. 

Never was furprize greater than that of the 
father of Ariftobulus, to hear him fpeak in this 
manner; but it yet received a confiderable in. 
creafe, when on demanding the reafons of his res 
fufal, and what objections he had to make againft 
becoming the hufband of fo well-defcended, fo 
rich, fo virtuous, and fo young a lady, he had 
none to offer, but that he was not inclined to 
marry, or if he were, had fomething in his nature 
which oppofed any inclination in her favour. 

The match was too advantageous to their 
family, for the old peer to be put off with what 
feemed tovhim fo trifling a motive, as mere want 
of love; he therefore refolved that his fon fhould 
comply with his commands, and to that end en- 
forced them by the molt terrible menaces, of nes 
ver feeing him more, and of cucting him off from 
‘all his inheritance, except what was entailed upon 
the title, which was very fall, and little able to 
fupport it. 

This was a very great fhock to one vho had 
the higheft notions of grandeur, anda relith for 
all the expentive pleafures of the young and gay. 
He knew his father rigid, and obttinate to be 
obeyed by all who had any dependence on him; 
and doubted not, but his refentment would fway 
him to do as he faid: he therefore repented he 
had irritated him fo far, and begun to feign a lefs 
averfion to the marriage; he begged to be for- 
given, and — to vit Celinda, in the hope, 
he faid, that h 
converfation, than es: yer had been fenfible of 
His father feemed fomewhat pacified with this af+ 
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furance, and bid him go and offer her a heart fhe 
well deferved, and he had too long delayed be« 
ftowing. 

He did not, it is certain, deceive his father in 
this point;—he went, but went with a view very 
different from what any one could have imagined 
he would ever have conceived:—in the room of 
entertaining her with foft profeffions, which, per- 
haps, are fometimes made by thofe who mean them 
as little as himfelf could have done, he frankly 
confeffed, he had an averfion to the married ftate; 
that it was not in his power to make a hufband, 


fuch as fhe had reafon to expe&t; and intreated 
that fhe would order it fo, that the nuptials, 


which his father feemed fo bent on completing, 
might be broke off on her fide. 

How alarming fuch a requeft muft be to one 
who loved as fhe did, any one may judge; but the 
excefs of her tendernefs over-ruled all that pride 
and fpirit, which is fo natural to women on fuch 
occafions :—{he paufed a while, probably to fup- 
prefs the rifing fighs, but at length told him, that 
what he defired was the only thing fhe could refufe 
him; that her father was no lefs zealous than his 
own for the alliance, and that fhe had been too 
much accuftomed to obedience, to dare to difpute 
his will in any thing he feemed fo bent upon. 

As nothing but his eternal peace could have 
enforced him to have acted in this manner, witha 
lady of her birth and fortune, and whofe accom- 
plithments, in {pite of the little effe& they had upon 
him, he could not but acknowledge, he was afto~ 
nifhed at the calmnefs with which fhe bore it; 
and judging by that, her affe€tion could not be 
lefs tender than he had been told, he left no ars 
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guments untried, to make that very affe€tion fub. 
fervient to his aim, of being freed from all en« 
gagements with her: but fhe ftill pleading the duty 
fhe owed to him who gave her being, he grew quite 
defperate, and throwing off that complaifance he 
had hitherto behaved with, told her, that if, for the 
prefervation of his birth-right, he were compelled 
to marry her, he neither could, nor would even 
endeavour to love her as a wife;—that the mutt 
expeét only uncomfortable days, and lonely wi- 
dowed nights;—and that it was not in the power 
of the ceremony, nor in either of their fathers, to 
convert an utter diflike into inclination. 

To this cruel declaration the replied coldly, that 
as they were deftined for each other by thofe who 
had the fole power of difpofing of their hands, it 
was a very great misfortune their hearts could not 
comply with the injunétion; but as for her part, 
fhe was determined to follow duty, though fhe fell 
a martyr to it. 

Though under the obedience of adaughter the 
had the opportunity of veiling the fondnefs of a 
lover, the honour of our fex greatly fuffered by fuch 
a behaviour; but, poor lady, the excefs of her 
paflion hindered her from feeing into the meannefs 
of it; and at the fame time flattered her with the 
belief, that-in {pite of the averfion he now expref- 
fed, her treatment of him, and the tendernefs fhe 
could make no fcruple of revealing to him in all 
its force, when fhe became his wife, would make 
an entirechangein his fentiments, and it would not 
be in his power to avoid recompenfing, with fome 
degree of affe&tion, fo pure, fo conftant, and fo 
violent a flame, as he would then be convinced the 


long had felt for him. 
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Ariftobulus, after he had left her, again effay= 
ed to work upon his father’s mind; but all he 
could urge being ineffectual, he yielded to be a 
hufband, rather than fuffer himfelf to be cut off 
from being an heir. A day was appointed for the 
celebration of their nuptials, and they were mare 
ried with a pomp more befitting their quality, 
than the condition of-their minds. At night they 
were put to bed with the ufual ceremonies; but 
the moment the company with@ftew he arofe, and 
chofe rather to pafs the hours till morning ona 
couch alone,. than in the embraces of a woman 
who had indeed perfeétions fufficient to have made 
any man happy, who had not that antipathy in 
nature, which there is no accounting for, nor gete 
ting rid of. 

It is not to be doubted but Celinda, not only 
that night, but for a long time afterward, cone 
tinued to put in pra€tice every tender ftratagem, 
and ufed everyargument that her love,and thecire 
cumftances they now were in, could infpire; but 
they were equally im vain, as the poet fays, 


Love {corns ail ties, but thofe that are his own.” 


Ariftobulus remained inflexible, and obftinately 
bent never to be more of a hufband than the 
name; neither time, nor her patient enduring the 
indignity put upon her, have wrought the leaft 
‘alteration in her favour. They live together in 
one houfe, but lye not in the fame bed; eat not at 
the fame table; rarely fee each other, and their 
very fervants appear as if of different families. 
Years'after years have rolled on in thissmanner, 
yet the continues ftill a virgin-bride; while he, 
regardlefs of her love or grief, endeavours to lofe, 
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in the arms of other women, the difcontent which 
a forced marriage has involved him in. 

Few men, indeed, have acted with that early 
fincerity, and openly declared their hatred, like 
Ariftobulus, before mariiage; but too many have 
done it afterwards, and proved by their behaviour, 
that they looked upon the facred ceremony butas 
a thing neceflary to be done, ether for the iake of 
propagating their families, or for clearing their 
eftates from mortgages, or for the payment of 
younger childrens fortunes. hefe, and various 
other motives, might be ailigned for the alliances 
daily on foot; but to hear of one that promifes ar 
accomplifhment of all the ends propofed by the 
firft intention of this inftitution, is a kind of pro- 
digy, and to fay, ‘* There goes a truly happy pair,” 
after the firft month, would call the {peaker’s ve- 
racity in queftion. 

Fame either fwells the number beyond its juf 
extent, or there are now no lefs than twenty three 
treaties of marriage either concluded, or on the 
carpet, between perfons of condition, of which 


{carce the odd three afford the leaft profpect of fe ; 


licity to the perfons concerned. 

Can Mrs Tulip, in the autumn of her age, tho’ 
in her drefs gaudy as the flower whofe name the 
bears, imagine her antiquated charms will be able 
to reclaim the wild, the roving heart of young Brif- 
common? Not but that gentleman has fenfe, ho- 
nour, and good nature; qualities which could not 
fail of making him know what was due to the me- 
rits of Claribella, had the condition of his fortune 


permitted him to marry her. But his intended | 


bride muft become more contemptible in his eyes, 
than even her gray hairs could make her, whea 
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he refleéts on the vanity which infatuates her fo 
far, as to deprive her lovely niece of what might 
have made the happinefs of her life, only to pur- 
chafe to herfelf the name of wife to one young ¢~ 
nough to be her fon. 

Who fees Philimont and Daria together, with- 
out perceiving that nothing can be miore adored 
by Philimont than Daria;—nothing more dear to 
Daria than Philimont?—Do not the equally ena- 
moured pair feem to fhoot their very fouls at each 
other, at every glance?—Is Daria ever at the o- 
pera, the park, the play, without her Philimont? 
—Or does Philimont think any company enter- 
taining, if Daria is abfent!—Yet Philimont is on 
the point of marriage with Emilia, and Daria has 
been long betrothed to Belmour. Strange chec~’ 
quer-work of love and deftiny! 

What reafon has Sabina to boaft of charms fu- 
perior to the reft of her fex, or flatter herfelf with 
being always the objeé& of ‘Theomenes wifhes? 
Have not his vows been proftituted to half the fine 
women in town, and if he perfifted in thofe he 
made to her, fo far as marriage, is it not becaufe 
her fortune is larger than theirs, and more enables 
him to difcharge thofe debts his extravagancies 
have contiacted. 

How bitterly does Dalinda repent her giving 
way to an inconfiderate paffion, which hurried 
her to throw herfelf into the arms of the mean- 
born, but meaner-foul’d, ill-natured Macro! She 
imagined, as fhe has fince confeffed, that by mar- 
rying one fo infinitely beneath her, fhe would have 
been fole miftrefs of herfelf and fortune; that he 
would never dare to take any privileges with the 


ong, without her permiflion, nor pretend to have 
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the leaft command over the other; and that in. 
ftead of being under the authority of a hufband, J 
fhe fhould have found in him an obfequious flave; 
—But poor miftaken woman! Macrowas no foons 
er pofleffed of the power than he made her fee a 
fad reverfe to all her expectations; he was fo far 
fiom regulating the affairs of her eftate and fas 
mily, according to her pleafure, or as fhe had been 
accuftomed to do, that he plainly fhewed he took 
a pride in contradi€ting her:—he confulted her 
inclinations in nothing, and even before her face 
gave commands, which he knew would be the 
moft difagreeable to her, and which, if the offered 
to oppofe, told her, in the rudeft manner, that he 
was matter, and as fuch would be obeyed. At 
firft fhe raved, reproached him with ingratitude, 
and vowed revenge; but what alas! could the 
do? fhe had taken no care that proper fettlements, 
in cafe of accidents, fhould be made, and was 
afhamed to have recourfe to any of her kindred, 
whom the had difgraced and difobliged by fo un- | 
worthy a match. The refentment fhe teftified | 
therefore only ferved to render her condition worfe, | 
and add new weight to the galling yoke fhe had 
fo precipitately put on: he retrenched her equipage 
and table ; fet limits even to her drefs; would 
fuffer her neither to vifit, nor be vifited, but by 
thofe he approved, which were all creatures or rela» 
tions of his own, and fuch as fhe had not been ufed 
to converfe with; denied her even pocket-money; 
took every meafure he could invent to break her 
{pirit, and make her wholly fubfervient to his will, 
till at laft his tyranny got the better, and he has 
now reduced her to the moft abje& flavery. 
Tremble, Mariana, left your father’s clerk fhould 
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prove another Macro; and rather endure the fhort- 
lived pangs of combating an unhappy inclination, 
than by yielding to it, run the hazard of miferies, 
to which death alone can put a period. 

A few days hence, it is faid, will crown the 
mutual wifhes of Myrtano and the amiable Cleora. 
The friends on both fides are confenting; the 
marriage-articles are figned ; the {umptuous equi- 
page prepared; the country-feat new beautified ; 
the -bride-bed adorned; and every thing com- 
pleated, that indultrious oftentation can invent, to 
make the ceremony, affected to be called private, 
as pompous and magnificent as poffible: yet, how 
can Cleora affure herfelf of being always happy 
in the conftancy of her Myrtano, when fhe is not 
infenfible a lady equal to herfelf in birth and for- 
tune, and no way her inferior in the perfeétions 
either of mind or perfon, isa melancholy inftance 
of an unfortunate mutability in his nature! Did 
he not once purfue Brilliante with all thofe dying 
ardours he has lately done Cleora? Was not the 
whole town witnefs of the adoration with which 
he treated her? Nay, did he not for her fake com- 
mit fome extravagancies, which as nothing but the 
moft violent and real paffion could occafion, fo 
could be excufed by noihing lefs? Yet did he not, 
without even a pretence for it, all at once forfake, 
renounce, feem to forget he had ever loved this 
Brilliante, and declare himfelf the votary of 
Cleora? 

Ah Cleora! you triumph now, it is true, and 
may you ever triumph, fince the divine rites of 
marriage make it criminal to with otherwile; yet 
much is to be feared, and very little to be hoped. 
Nothing is more uncertain than inclination; and 
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a heart that once has varied, without being able 
to aflign any motive for its change, may pofhibly 
‘do the like again; and a time arrive, in which 
yourfelf may fland in need of that commiferation, 
your vanity and joy now hinder you from beftows J 
ing on a lucklefs, though not undeferving rival; 
while fhe, cured of her abufed and ill-requitted 
tendernefs, may fill the arms of a more conftant 
man, and tafte the felicities of mutual truth with 
higher relifh, by having been once deceived. 
Bellair is a very accomplifhed gentleman, has 
a large eftate, and lives up to his income, with- 
out going beyond it; is charitable to the poor; 
liberal to merit, efpecia!ly in diftrefs; hofpitable 
and generous to his friends; punétual in the pay- 
ment of his tradefmen; keeps an handfome equi- 
page, and a yet better table; is a lover of pleafure, 
but a hater of vice; and, in a word, has nothing 
in his character that might not make a prudent 
and good-natured woman happy in a hufband: he 
had many oblique hints given him to that purpofe, 
but he liftened to none for a long time, nor feemed 
inclined toalter his condition, till he faw Miferia, 
He had the pleafure, I cannot fay the happinefs, 
to meet this young lady at a ball; the was tall, 
well-fhaped, had fomething extremely graceful in 
her air in dancing; a face, though not exquilfitely 
beautiful, yet very agreeable; and the moft win- 
ning foftnefs in her converfation and manner, 
Such as fhe is, however, the heart of Bellair gave 
her the preference to all he had ever feen before; 
and having made fome flight inquiry into her cha- 
racter and fortune, defired her father’s permiflion 
to vifit her in the quality of a lover;—the offer 
was too advantageous to be refufed, the old gentle 
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mam hefitated not to give his confent, and Miferia 
received her new admirer with as much complai- 
fence, as the modefty of her fex admitted. 

A few weeks compleated the courtthip; Bel- 
lair married, and, after fome days, carried her 
home:—But, good gods! what a change did the 
immediately caufe in his houfe! A bill of fare be- 
ing by his orders brought to her every morning, 
fhe ftruck out three parts in four of the articles; 
and when Bellair, on finding his table thus re- 
trenched, remonftrated gently to her, that there 
was not fufficient for the fervants, fhe told him, 
that fhe would therefore have the number of them 
diminifhed; that fhe thought it a fin to keep fo 
many idle fellows, who might ferve their coun 
try either abroad in the wars, or in hufbandry at 
home; and as for the maid-fervants, inftead of 
five,fhe was determined to keep no more than two. 
She even took the liberty to defire he would 
make lefs frequent invitations to his friends and 
kindred; and as for the poor they were prefently 
driven from the gate, nor dare appear in fight of 
it again, for fear of being fent to the houfe of cor= 
rection. 

This kind of behaviour makes him extremely 
uneafy; his difcontent increafes every day, as 
none pafs over without affording him fome frefh 
occafion. His reafon and his love are continually 
at war; but the former has fo much the advan- 
tage, that though he is loth to do any thing which 
may give offence to a wife fo dear to him, yet he 
is {till more loth to become the jeft of his acquaint 
ance, for bearing farther with her failings than 
becomes a man of fenfe and fpirit. He begins of 
late to exert the authority of a hufband and in 
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fpite even of her tears, has re-taken fome of thofe: 


fervants fhe had difplaced, and put many things 


relating to the oeconomy of his family nearer te 


their former footing. As for Miferia, the frets in- 
ceflantly; all that foftnefs in her eyes, which once 
was fo enchanting, is now converted to a fullen 
gloom ;—het voice, her manner, is quite changed; 
the either fits in his company obftinately filent, 
or {peaks in fuch a fafhion, as it would better be- 
come her to be mute. The little fatisfa€tion he 
finds at home, drives him to feek it abroad, and 
every thing between them feems drawing to- 
wards a mutual diflike. And if that fhould hap. 
pen, what confequences may poflibly enfue! Re- 
ciprocal revilings on the facred ceremony which 
united them! Every aé& of refentment againft 
each other! remorfe! hatred! feparation! ruin,and 
eternal lofs of peace to both! 

A fympathy of humour is therefore no lefs to 
be confulted, than a fympathy of inclination, and 
indeed I think more fo; for 1 have known feveral 
married people who have come together, without 
any thing of what we call the paffion of love; 
who, by happening to think the fame way, have 
afterwards become extremely dear to each other: 
whereas, on the contrary, fome who have met all 
fire and flame, have afterwards, through an unhap- 
py difagreement, even in very trifles, become all 
froft and fnow. There is a vanityin human nature, 
which flatters us that we always judge right, and 
by confequence creates in us an efteem for thofe, 
who are wife enough to be of the fame opinion we 
are: in a word, a parity of fentiment is the ce- 
ment of that lafting friendthip, as well as mutual 
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confidence, in which the comforts of a married 
* ftate chiefly confit. 

But though daily experience might convince us 
how neceflary an ingredient this is to happinefs, 
and that without it all the others are ineffectual, 
yet it is the leaft of any thing examined into; as 
if the attainment of a prefent fatisfa€tion was the 
fole intent of marriage, and it matter’d not what 
confequences enfued. 

It cannot indeed be in an acquaintance of a week 
ora month, that one can be able to judge of the 
difpofition of a perfon;—parents, therefore, are 
highly to blame when they condemn their chil- 
dren to the arms of thofe, whom perhaps they have 
never feen till a few days before the ceremony 
pafles, which is to unite them for ever. 

What I have faid on this {core may poflibly be 
looked upon as urged in defence of a late wedding, 
which gives juft matter for aftonifhment to all the 
world; fince it certainly could have been brought 
about by nothing (will they fay) but a perfe& 
knowledge of that mutual fympathy of humour, 
which I have been recommending as fo great an 
eflential to the felicity of the marriage ftate. It 
muft be confeffed, the artful Vulpone ‘prevailed 
on the charming Lindamira to think as he did in 
one point; but that is what no more than thou- 
fands have done, or they could never have been 
united to the object of their wifhes, and is the 
confequence only of that paflion which arifes from 
a liking of the perfon. 

This, therefore, Iam far from taking to be the 
cafe; and I believe the reader will be of my opi- 
nion, when I relate the progrefs of thefe myfteri- 
ous nuptials, as it was communicated to me by a 
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Sylph, whofe bufinefs it is to attend every motion. 
of thofe, whom nature has diftinguifhed by fupe. 
rior beauty. 

Lindamira from her very infancy gave a pro« 
mife of charms, which, as fhe drew nearer to ma- 
turity, ripened into the utmoft perfection :—de- 
fcended by her father’s fide from a prince, who, 
while he lived, was juftly the darling of his people; 
and by her mother’s, from a hero, whofe name 
will ever be remembered with honour:—bred up 
in the ftri&teft principles of virtue, and never from 
under the eye of parents diftinguifhed for every 
fhining quality befitting their high dignity, but 
for nothing more than conjugal affection. 

Vulpone:has no family to boaft of, being no. 
more than what one may call of the modern gen 
try, of which, heaven knows, thefe latter ages have 
been very fertile in producing; but to do juttice 
to him, he is no lefs indebted to his own merit, 
than to favour, for promotions he has attained: 
—what he wants in birth, is made up in educa- 
tion, and envy cannot deny him the character of 
an accomplifhed gentleman. 

He had frequently the honour of vifiting the il- 
luftrious parents of Lindamira, and was treated by 
them with that civility, which they thought his 
good qualitics deferved. Little, alas! did they 
forefee the confequence, or that their complaifance 
would embolden him to lift up his eyes to the pols 
feffion of their lovely daughter; much lefs that a 
young lady, fcarce eighteen, the idol of the court, 
and an object of univer{fal admiration, fhould ever 
condefcend to entertain the leaft tender emotions 
for a man, by fome years paft the meridian of his 


age, and in every other refpeét fo infinitely her 
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inferior, that the diftance between them would 
admit of no degree of comparifon. 

Yet fo it happened! the god of foft defires gave 
a proof how much his power can do in overturn- 
ing what has ever been looked upon as even an 
antithefis in nature, and made this blooming 
charmer, who daily faw unmoved the lovelieft, 
nobleft, and moft accomplithed youths die at her 
feet, unable to refift the folicitations of a man 
older than her father. 

__ Few were the opportunities he had of addrefling 
her, but thofe he fo well improved, that before one 
could well imagine fhe had forgiven his prefump- 
tion in declaring the paflion he had for her, he pre- 
vailed on her to reward it byan afflurance fhe would 
never confent to give her hand to another. 

It is not to be doubted, but the corre!pondence 
they held together was carried on with the ex- 
tremelt circum{peCtion; but love, like fire, is dif. 
ficult to be concealed: not all the caution in the 
world can hinder it from breaking out in one place 
oranother. Some of the family, before whom 
itis poflible they might be lefs upon their guard, 
as not thinking them of capacities to penetrate 
into the fecret, took notice of fome paflages, which 
feemed to them as derogatory to the dignity of 
their young lady, and immediately difcovered it to 
her mother, who that moment acquainted her lord 
with what fhe had been told. After confulting 
together, tho’ the thing appeared incredible, yet 
they judged it improper to admit any future vifits 
from a perfon of his ftation, after having been 
fufpeéted of daring to hold a correfpondence with 
their daughter. Vulpone was therefore in very 
civil terms, though without acquainting him with 
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the motives of this change of behaviour, defirea @ ™2 
to refrain coming to their houfe, and a ftri@ not 
watch at the fame time fet over every motion of : wt 
Lindamira. def 
They gave her not the leaft room however to 7 
guefs they had any doubts as ¢o her conduét, as cul 
believing, that if there was any truth in the infor- 08 
mation that had been given them, fhe would be lefs ha’ 
cautious, by not thinking herfelf fufpe€ted, and the 
confequently they fhould arrive at the certainty de 
much eafier than by a formal accufation. fre 
It muft be acknowledged, indeed, that this 
manner of acting was extremely prudent; but 5 
Lindamira had her intelligence:—thofe very fer- * 
vants, who made the difcovery to her mother, he 
could not help {peaking of it among themfelves, fo 
her woman over heard what they faid, and ac- } 
quainted her lady, who by that means knew fo 
well how to difguife her fentiments, and affe& an ; 
wnconcern at what fecretly wrung her very heart- | 
ftrings, that her careful parents were deceived by 7 
it, and in time perfely affured in their minds, : 





that there was not the leaft ground for what they 
had been told, while the lovers had this confola- 
tion, in abfence, to converfe by letters, which 
were fecretly conveyed to each other by the means 
of a confidante. 

Three whole months paffed over in this man- 
ner, inall which time Vulpone fed not his famith- 
ed eyes with one fight of his Lindamira; that arte 
ful young lady, the better to lull all fufpicion, en« 
joining him never to come to any public place 
when fhe was to be there, of which the always 
took care to inform him; becaufe as the feldom 
went but with her mother, or fome perfon who. 
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might probably be a fpy on her aétions, and could 
not anfwer how far either her own countenance, 
or that of her lover might betray what fhefo much 
defired to conceal, the refolved to leave nothing 
to chance, or give even the leaft thadow of an ex- 
cufe for being fent, as otherwife it is likely the 
would have been to fome place, where it might 
have been impoflible for her either to give or receive 
the fatisfaction fhe now enjoyed of writing to her 
dear Vulpone, and receiving from him every day 
frefh proteftations of his love and conftancy. 

At length an opportunity long languithed for 
arrived :—Her mother had befpoke a front-row in 
the ftage-box at the playhoufe, but happening to 
be a little indifpofed that day, or not in humour 
for the entertainment, Lindamira could not be 
excufed from going, a young lady, for whom the 
family had a great regard, having been engaged to 
accompany them. She immediately apprized 
Vulpone of it, and alfo that they might fpeak to 
each other with all the freedom they could wifh, 
as the perfon who would be with her was wholly 
unacquainted with him. 

Accordingly, they had not been in the box 
three minutes before he came in, and the houfe 
not being very full that night, there was nobody 
in the box but themfelves, fo that they were in 
no danger of having any thing they faid over. 
heard, the lady who came with Lindamira being 
wholly intent on the play. 

However it was, what he whifpered in her 
ear that night, had the efficacy to draw from her 
a promife of running all hazards, and marrying 
him the next morning. Accordingly, under pre- 
tence of taking the air fhe went out early, and a 
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place being appointed for their meeting, the in. 
diffoluble knot was tied; after which fhe returned 
home, and all that day paffed over, without the 
leaft fufpicion of what was done. 

On the next, fome perfon, either through de. 
fign or accident acquainted her mother, that the 
had been obferved in very clofe conference with 
Vulpone in the box, and that they feemed fo much 
taken up with each other, that they regarded nei- 
ther the play nor the audience: that excellent 
lady was a little alarmed at the intelligence, yet 
not knowing but that it might be of a piece with 
that which fhe had formerly received, and faw no 
proof of its being true, refolved not to give any 
‘credit to this till fhe had more certainty, which the 
thought fhe might eafily procure, by examining 
the lady who went with her to the play. 

But how greatly did her fears and her aftonifh- 
ment increafe, when fitting at her toilet undrefling 
herfelf for bed,. her illuftrious confort came into 
the room, and with a countenance more troubled 
than fhe had ever feen him wear,-commanded her 
woman to quit the room, then afked in a kind of 
confufed and hafty voice, where Lindamira was? 
To which the replying, that fhe had lately left her, 
and was retired to ker own apartment; he ree 
joined with a figh, ,that he doubted much if any 
apartment in his houfe was her choice at prefent; 
then proceeded to tell her, that he was well 
affured, by thofe whofe eyes had convinced them 
of the truth, that Lindamira had been with Vul- 
pone the morning before,—that they were toge- 
ther in a hackney-coach, and drove very faft to- 
wards the city; from which he could not but con< 
clude they were either already marrizd, or too far 
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engaged for her honour and reputation to break 
off. He had doubtlefs faid more, in the extremity 
of rage and difcontent his foul was then enflamed 
with, had not the tendernefs he had for his lady, 
and the diforder which was vifible in her looks and 
geftures, reftrained him. 

* After the firlt emotions were a little over, the 
fervants were one by one called up, and ftri& in- 
quiry nde concerning the delivery of any letters 
or meffages to Lindamira; but all were either re- 
ally ignorant, or pretended to be fo, and no light 
could be got from them into this affair, but that 
fhe had gone out early the morning before, ate 
tended only by one footman, whom fhe left at 
the Park-gate, and he faw her no more until the 
returned home in a hackney-coach. 

The whole night was paffed in examining and 
debating in what manner they fhould proceed to 
come at the truth ;—the paflion they both were in 
would not fuffer them to fee her with any degree 
of moderation ;—fo it was at laft determined that 
her father fhould write to her, which he did in 
thefe terms: 

* LINDAMIRA, 

“ J hear ftrange things of you: if confcious 
“of having done nothing to offend parents, to 
“ whom you have been fo dear, nor to degrade the 
“dignity of your birth, delay not to juftify your- 
*felf, and convince us you have carried on no 
“ clandeftine correfpondence with Vulpone, or 
“any other man; but if guilty, beware how you 
“ attempt to deceive us, lefta fecond fault fhould 
* render the firft even lefs to be forgiven:—you 
have been educated in the love of truth, prove 
® at leaft that you have not {werved from all the 
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** virtues ineulcated into you by your careful ing 
* ftructors.” 

This he fent to her -by her woman, who, ing 
{mall fpace of time, returned with this reply, feal 
ed as the other had been. 

‘* MosT EVER HONOURED ParENTS, 

* It is poflible fome bufy perfon may have 
‘‘ informed you of what I neither can nor will 
‘deny, though by acknowledging, I have no o 
*< ther merit than by fincerity to plead my pardon, 
‘* T confefs, then, 1 have ventured to difpofe of 
‘“* myfelf without your permifGon, which be affured 
‘* | never would have done, could I have enter 
** tained the leaft hope of obtaining it; or if any 
** thing lefs than the ruin of my eternal peace 
‘* threatened me, in being deprived of him whois 
* now my hufband. Pity, therefore, I befeech you, 
** the fad extreme which enforced this ation in 
‘* her, ‘who in every other thing will always be o- 
“ bedient.” LinDAMIRA VULPONE. 

Sufpence now ceafed :—this illuitrious pair now 
knew all that their care would have prevented, 
was irrevocably pafled —How greatly they were 
troubled, none but parents in the like circumftan- 
ces can conceive; yet did their anger furmount 
even their grief:—the anfwer the fent fecmed to 
them fomewhat too bold, and tho’ they had com 
manded her to declare the truth, they thought the 
might have done it in more fubmiflive terms; and 
looking on her as one that had abufed their indul- 
gence, affronted their authority, difgraced their 
family, and in a manner renounced all pretenfions 
to their favour, they fent an immediate order to 
her to quit the houfe that inflant, and never pres 
fume to fee them more. 
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Lindamira, on receiving this command, fent 
repeated mefiages, imploring their pardon and 
bleffing, but they were deaf to all intreaties on 
that {core, and fhe was obliged to depart; after 
which they retired to their country feat, to give'a 
loofe to their difquiet, and avoid hearing any thing 
on fo difagreeable a fubje&t. Vulpone alfo carried 
his amiable bride into a {weet recefs he had pre- 
pared for her, in cafe any accident fhould difco- 
ver their marriage before they intended it. 

The town abounds with various conjectures on 
what the event will be ; but I am of opinionit can- 
not but be happy, provided that Lindamira conti- 
nues to findin Vulpone the fame charins as firit in- 
duced her to make choice of him, and her noble 
parents vouchfafe to give a fanction to their love. 

Great preparations are now making for the 

-guptials of beau Belfont and mils Tittup:—as they 
are both of the fame way of thinking, and too 
much in love with their own dear felves to be in 
much concern about each other, they may agrce 
well enough while they continue as they are; but 
ifa reformation fhould happen on one fide without 
the other, then what in any different circum- 
flance would be the greateft blefling to the party 
changed, would prove a curfe to both; fince it is 
only by perfiiting in follies of our own, we can 
be able to endure them in thofe we are obliged to 
live with:—the beft with that can be given them, 
therefore, as a mutual converfion is not to be ex- 
pected, is, that they may both be always the fame 
vain, fluttering, thoughtlefs creatures they have 
ever been; fo will they pafs their days with eafe 
and peace at home, and only be ridiculous abroad. 
The cafe ‘of Altizeera is extremely unhappy; 
H 2 
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who, endued \ with an excellent underftanding her. 
“felf, was compelled, by the arbitrary will of her 
father, to become the bridé of the verieft fop in 
town; a fool by nature, and rendered yet more 
fo by a wrong education: he thinks he muft have 
a judgment fuperior to his wife, becaufe he isa 
man; and that it becomes him to contradi&t every 
thing the fays and does, becaufe he is a hufband, 
Her good fenfe makes her fubmit to him as fuch; 
but the fears to open her mouth in any company 
if he is prefent, left he fhould expofe his folly by 
attempting to fhew his wit in finding fault with 
what fhe utters. 1 know not how fhe may forgive 
him in her own mind; butam fure her acquaint+ 
ance neither can nor ought to do it, for depriving 
them of the pleafure they might receive in her 
converfation, by his ftupidity and arrogance. 

I remember, fome years ago, I heard a lady fay; 
the imagined it was owing to our long peace, that 
every public place abounded fo with coxcombs 
and finikins; and that if we once came to havea 
war again, a more manly air and drefs would be fo 
much the fafhion, that thofe gentlemen who ftaid 
at home would naturally affe& it, and exchange 
their foreign filk brocades for downright Englith 
cloth. Some accidents in life have fince that time 
broke off our acquaintance, it would elfe have 
given me fome pleafure to rally her miftake. We 
are now engaged in three wars; threatened with 
invafions, Popith pretenders, plots, and what not! 
Great fleets are equipping; huge armaments get- 
ting ready; prefling for land and fea-fervice; out 
fields are covered with tents; our ftreets {warm 
with foldiers; in every quarter we hear drums 
beating, trumpets founding; nothing but military 
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preparations going forwards; yet, in my opinion, 


our fine gentlemen appear every whit as clean, a& 7 


calm, and unconcerned as ever, except when they 
jabour under the want of any of thofe commodi- 
ties, the interruption of our commerce prevents 
from being imported; and then indeed they com- 
plain bitterly againft the times. One who can 
endure no clothes that are not of the French ‘cut, 
cries, he is made a monfter by a dunce of an En- 
glith taylor: another is poifoned with ill fcents, 
and dies for fome frefh orangerie and bergamot; 
a third fays, ** Pox on the Spanith war, and thofe 
“ that forced our late minifter into it; there is not 
“4 bit of right vermilion paftemnow to be had!” 

How long this over-delicacy will continue, hea» 
ven knows! but it is yet far from being extirpated. 
Even among the military gentlemen, there are 
fome, who being infected with it before they be- 
came fo, find it an infuperable difficulty to bring 
themfelves to that hardinefs and negleét of perfo- 
nal ornaments, which fuit the life of a foldier. 

A perfon, who has had great dealings with the 
beau monde, and has lately been obliged to deliver 
up her books, on account of a ftatute of bankrupt- 
cy awarded againit her, one of the aflignees, who 
happens to be a particular acquaintance of mine, 
took the pains to tranfcribe, as a great curiofity, 
the copy of a bill owing to her from a gentleman 
now in the army, and made mea pretent of it. 
As lam convinced all the items in it are genuine, 
it afforded me a great deal of diverfion, and 1 be- 
lieve will not be unacceptable to the public. 

Cornet Lovely, debtor to Rebecca Facemend, 

June 6, 1743. 
For a riding mafk to prevent fun-burn 1 3 © 
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Fora night mafk to take away freckles t _1 
_ For 6 pounds of a butter for ~ ie 66 
thehair - - - 

For 12 pots of coldcreaam - - 

For 4 bottles of Benjamin water < - 
For 30 pounds of perfumed powder - 
For 3 boxes of tooth-powder = = « 
For a fpunge tooth-brufh - = « 
For a hair tooth-brufh - - - = 0 
For 6 bottles of perfumed mouth-water 1 
For a filver comb for the eye-brows - o 
For 2 ounces-of jet powder for ditto - o 
For 4 boxes of fine lip-falve,- - + 1 
For an ounce of beft Carmine - - 
For 6 bottles of orange flower-water 

For 12 pounds of almond pafte_ - 

For 2 pounds of Bergamot fnuff_ = 

For 3 bottles of effence ditto - « - 
For 6 pair of dog-fkin gloves’ - 


— 
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Total 38 9 6 

Such was the ammunition this doughty hero, it 
feems, took with him; the lofs of which, had it 
happened to have fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
would probably have given him more concern than 
- routing of the whole army, provided his own dear 
perfon had-efcaped without a fear. 

Frequent campaigns, however, it is to be hoped 
will wear this effeminacy off, and the example 
of others teach fuch new- fledged warriors, that if 
they would foar to glory, they muft entirely throw 
afide all the foftening luxuries of their filken youth. 

Not that there is any neceffity that a man mutt 
bea floven, becaufe he is a foldier, and negle& all 
the decencies of life to prove his attachment te 
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his vocation ;—there is an affeCtation in this alfoy: 
as well as the other; and I thould fay, that offi- 
cer, who, when he might havea good tent todes 

fend him from the weather, chofe to lye on the. 

bare earth, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 

air, had an equal fhare of vanity with him who 

had his pavilion hung with velvet and embroidery. 

To endure all the toils and hardthips of the field 

with patience and intrepidity, to be fearlefs of 

danger when the duties of his poft commanded, 

is highly laudable and emulative; but to run into 

them without a call, and when bravery can be of 

no fervice, is altogether idle; and courage in fuch 

aone, like all other virtues, degenerates into a 

vice, by being carried to an extreme. 

But 1 am moft of all concerned when I hear 
a man, having done a gallant aétion in the field, 
is fo far puffed up with it, that he looks upon him- 
felf as a little deity, and that he may, in confide- 
ration of having been able to fulfil his duty in one 
point, difpenfe with all other obligations. 

Some time before the opening of the laft cam- 
paign, Amaranthus, a brave young officer, made 
his addreffes to Aminta; his paffion had all the 
effe&t he withed it fhould have on her tender heart: 
—fhe either had too much confidence in his ho-= 
nour, or too little artifice to conceal the fenti- 
ments he had infpired her with :—he was ravifh- 
ed at the difcovery; fwore never to be but her’s, 
and there paffed between them a folemn promife 
of marriage on his return from Germany, for 
which place it was expected his regiment would 
have orders {peedily to embark. 

Each day feemed to bring with it an increafe of 


Mhutual tendernefs, and fcarce ever was there 4 
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pair, whofe love in its beginning promifed more 
lafting felicity. Amaranthus, in every action, 
teltified he had no will but that of his Aminta; 
and Aminta, by all her behaviour, proved, that 
whatever the commanded or intreated of her A. 
maranthus, was only what fhe knew he wished the 
fhould do. 

At length the fatal hour of- feparation arrived, 
accompanied with all thofe agonies which none 
but thofe who love are able to conceive :—glory, 
which till now had been the darling idol of Ama 
ranthus’ foul, loft all its charms, fince it tore him 
from the fociety of Aminta; and Aminta, in being 
about to be deprived of the prefence of Amaran- 
thus, feemed to have no life but for complaints. 

The.cruel neceflity, however, muft be fubmit- 
ted to: tears, fighs, embraces, and mutual protef- 

-tations of everlafting conftancy, compleated the 
tender, but melancholy farewel: none that had 
feen them part, could have well diftinguithed 
which felt the deepeft anguith; but if we conQder 
the nature of the circumftance, we fhall find the 
difference muft be wide. Amaranthus, doubtlefs, 
loved with the utmoft paflion at that time, and 
was going to lofe, he knew not for how long, the 
fight of her who was the objeét of his flame; but 
then that abfence was the fole misfortune he had 
to ftruggle with: whereas Aminta had not only 
the fame in an equal degree, but attended with 
others. of a more dreadful kind. The dangers to 
which a life, far dearer to her than her own, mutt 
inevitably be expofed, filled her with apprehen- 
fions, which fhe was fearce able to fupport. After 
his departure, fhe pafied the greateft part of her 
time at the foot of the altar, offering up her vows 
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| and prayers for his protection; nor could the in- 
treaties of her deareft friends prevail on her to 
partake with them any of thofe diverfions and.en- 
tertainments her youth had formerly delighted in: 
all the converfation fhe coveted, was fuch as in- 
formed her concerning the army; fhe was conti- 
nually afking queftions on that head; was only 
pleafed or fad, according as fhe heard they were 
near, or at a diftance from the enemy; the arri- 
val of every courier gave a palpitation to her heart, 
till the receipt of a letter from Amaranthus con- 
vinced her, that her terrors as yet had beea with- 
out foundation. 

He wrote to her feveral times before the battle 
of Dettingen, in the laft of which he acquainted 
her, that they were on the point of leaving Afchaf- 
fenburgh, in order to join the forces at Hanau, 
from which place fhe might expe& to hear from 
him again. Welcome as all his letters were, this 
afforded her a double portion of fatisfa€tion; bes 
caufe, in cafe of an engagement with the French, 
the number of the combined armies would give 
her lefs to fear from him who took up all her care. 

But what became of her, when inftead of re- 
ceiving the joyful intelligence fhe hoped, of having 
made the enemy fly before them without a blow, 
fhe heard there had been a terrible rencounter; 
that great numbers of brave men had fallen on 
both fides, and that Amaranthus was among the 
number of the flain? 

It would be in vain to go about to deferibe 
what it was fhe felt; her grief and her defpair 
were above all reprefentation, as they were beyond 
all bounds; fo I fhall only fay, that both were 
too violent to endure long continuance, but mufk 
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have found a period with her life, had the not beeg 
relieved by different and more comfortable news, 

The wounds, which had occafioned the report 
of his death, were dangerous indeed, but not mors 
tal; and his friends had greater reafon to congras 
tulate than condole them, fince the manner in 
which they were received, purchafed him immor- 
tal honour. 

It is certain he behaved with the utmoft intre. 
pidity, and was fo far from being daunted by the 
fall of others, that he feemed rather animated with 
frefh courage to revenge their fate; and though 
the regiment he was in fuffered greatly, and he was 
himfelf wounded in many places, yet he would not 
be prevailed upon to quit the field, till an unlucky 
blow upon the head quite ftunned him, and he 
fell in all appearance, dead. 

As his valour had gained him friends, even 
among thofe who were till now the leaftacquainted 
with his perfon, he was immediately taken up, but 
for fome hours difcovered no fymptoms of breath; 
fo that it was not ftrange, in the.confufion every 
one was after the battle, that in the accounts tranf- 
mitted of it, this young hero’s name fhould be in- 
ferted in the lift of thofe who were killed. 

Aminta heard of his recovery, and the praifes 
which every one gave to his merit, with a plea- 
fure conformable to the love fhe had for him; but 
could not help being a little alarmed when fhe 
found he had wrote to others, and fhe who flattered 
herfelf with being the firft to whom he would em- 
ploy his pen, had not received the leaft line from 
him fince the battle: but it is not without great 
difficulty we bring ourfelves to have an ill opini« 
on of thofe we love: her tendernefs invented exs 
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eufes for him, which, it is poflible, he would not 
- have had artifice to invent for himfelf, and chofe 
toimpute his filence to any caufe, rather than 
neglect. The diftance between them was great; 
couriers might not have opportunity to wait his 
writing; the poft might mifcarry, or he might 
poflibly be detached to fome place, whence nei- 
ther courier nor poft could come; and what let- 
ters he fent, might pafs through hands, which 
he did not judge proper to intruft with the fecret 
of his correfpondence with her. 

In this manner did fhe beguile defpair till his 
return; and though fhe refolved to accufe kim, 
doubted not but he would give fuch reafons for his 
feeming unkindnefs, that fhe would be obliged to 
afk his pardon for having been unjuft enough to 
fnfpe& him. 

Far was fhe from being truly unhappy, till 
after fhe was informed of his arrival; and feveral 
days paffed over, without either feeing or receiv- 
ing any meflage from him. This was, indeed, 
what all her love and tendernefs wanted ingenuity 
to account for, and the was now compelled, even 
in fpite of herfelf, to think him ungrateful and 
perfidious. Amazement, and fome little thare of 
pride, which never fails to exert itfelf in love 
abufed, prevented her fome time from fending to 
him; at laft the wrote, reproached him with the 
alteration in his behaviour, yet mingled her up 
braidings with fo much fweetnefs, as fhewed her 
ready to forgive, whenever he came to intreat it. 

To this he returned an anfwer extremely com- 
plaifant, but far from any thing that expreffed the 
ardour of a lover; excufed himfelf by the hurry 
Of his affairs, for having not yet been able to wait 
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upon her; but affured her, he would-not fail of 
paying his refpects the firft leifure hours concluds 
ed with telling her, that nobody could havea 
greater regard for her than himfelf, and that he 
fhould be proud of any opportunity to convince 
her of it; and fubfcribed himfelf, not as he was 
accuftomed, ‘* her eternal adorer,” but * her 
«¢ moft humble and obedient fervant.” 

She muft have been the dulleft and moft inf. 
tuated of her fex, had fhe not now feen fhe had 
intirely loft a heart fhe thought herfelf fo fecure 
of, and had fo much gloried in: rage and grief 
had alternately the poffeffion of her foul; yet love 
ftill retained a part, and was fo blended with them 
both, that it would not fuffer the one to grow into 
difdain, nor the other to deftroy fome little re- 
mains of hope, that fhe fhould one day be able to 
reclaim him. 

She was apt to imagine, that if once fhe faw 
him, he could not behold thofe eyes, which hea 
thoufand times had {worn were the lights of his life, 
now drowned in tears, of which he was the caufe, 
without refuming thofe emotions they had fot- 
merly infpired him with; but having waited his 
expected vifit longer indeed than is ordinarily cons 
fiftent with the impatience of a lover, and finding 
he came not, fhe wrote a fecond time, conjuring 
him not to let her languith in this uncertainty, 
and told him, that fhe only begged to know, from 
his own mouth, her fate, and after that would 
never afk to fee him more. 

This preffing mandate he complied with: the 
fafhion in which fhe received him may eafily be 
gueffed at, by what has been faid of the violence 
‘of her affe€tion; but the exceffive coldnefs, and 
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giftant air of his replies to all the faid, could not 
be exprefled even by her, who was the witnefs of 
jt; but the fum of what he gave her to underftand 
was, that he was convinced a tender intercourfe 
with the ladies took up too much of a foldier’s 
mind, and that he had made a refolution to em= 
ploy all his in the duties of his funétion: he told 
her, that were he in any other fituation, or could 
think it compatible with that purfuit of fame he 
was engaged in, to continue an amorous corre- 
fpondence, Aminta {hould have the preference of 
all her fex; but as he was circumftanced, he flat- 
tered himfelf her good fenfe would induce her to 
pardon this change of temper in him, fince his 
zeal for the fervice of his king and country was 
the only rival which had occafioned it. 

It muft be acknowledged he deceived her not in 
this laft article; for, in fact, the promotion he 
had acquired, the applaufe of the whole army, 
the praife beftowed on him by the general, and 
the compliments made him by ladies of the firft 
quality at his return, on account of his behaviour 
at Dettingen, have fo much elated him, that he 
is no longer the fame perfon:—his once foft be- 
feeching air is now converted into one all referved 
and haughty; a fcornful tofs of the head; a care= 
lefs fling of the arms; eyes that feem intent rather 
on things within himfelf, than any thing he can 
find without ;—in fine, there appears fo thorough 
a change in his whole manner, that if the geftures 
of the body may be looked upon as any indication 
of the affections of the mind, as queftionlefs they 
may, his are full of felf-fuffieiency:—he feems 
to think what he has done commands, as his due, 
the love and re{pect of all who fee him, and that 
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“his regard to her, he fhould negle& any part of 
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it is beneath him even to regard, much lefs ima 
gine himfelf obliged by it. 


Aminta had therefore the lefs to mortify her, js, be 
as it was not becaufe the fuperior beauty of any  coura 
other had fupplanted her in his affections, by & unde 
becaufe in reality he now thought no woman wore mete 
thy of the ferious paffion of a man like himfelf, § ed in 

She was, notwithftanding, utterly unable to § cont 
fupport the fhock, and no fooner found his heart fice | 
was irrecoverable, than defpifing all other con. attet 
quefts, though fhe has youth, beauty and fortune thin 


enough to make many, retired to a lone country 
houfe, where fhe endeavours, among rural pleas 
fures, to forget thofe of the great world, and in 
the melody of the {weet inhabitants of the woods 
and groves, lofe the memory of that voice by 
which fhe was undone. 

However fome people may approve this action 
in Amaranthus, I cannot help thinking there is 
more of the favage than the true hero in it; and 
I am certain we muft give the lie to our fenfes, 
and many modern great examples, as well as to 
numbers in antiquity, if we fhould fay, that love 
and glory are things incompatible; or that a wile 
and prudent wife, be her paflion never fo violent, 
will not always be too tender of her hufband’s 
intereft and reputation, to defire, that to prove 


what he owes to them. 

That fiction of the poets, concerning the loves 
of Mars and Venus, feems built on a very: jut 
foundation :—women, in general, are obferved to 
be moft fond of military gentlemen ;—and wheres 
fore is it fo?—Surely not becaufe they wear red 
coats!—That many others do, who fometimes fit 
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behind a counter, and what is worfe have not 
the heart to draw a {word, or fire a piftol; but it 
js, becaufe a foldier is fuppofed, at leaft, to have 
courage to defend, in any exigence, all who are 
under his protetion; and alfo becaufe the cha- 
saéter of a brave man is, of all other; moft efteem- 
edin the world, as that of a coward is the moft 
contemned. Will a woman, therefore, by arti- 
fice or pe:fuafion, either directly or indire@lly, 
attempt to make the man fhe loves, guilty of any 
thing that might fully the luftre of that character 
for which fhe loves him ?—Would fhe not rather 
pufh him on to ations, which might juftify the 
choice fhe made of him? and whatever the fuffer- 
edin abfence for him, or from the fears her ten- 
dernefs fuggefted as tothe dangers heencountered, 
would fhe not value herfelf on furmounting them, 
and take a laudable pride in proving how worthy 
the was of her hufband’s affeCtion, by the regard 
the had for his fame? 

'. Iremember to have been one night at the play, 
when the wife and two fons of a great admiral 
came into the box;—fome who knew them whif- 
pered it to others, till a general murmur ran 
throughout the houfe:—all eyes, all tongues, all 
hands were immediately employed to fhow the love 
and gratitude the aflembly had for the family of 
that illuftrious hero. The voice of the people is 
the beft trump of fame; it is not by fulfome pa- 
negyricks, or by the praifes of an interefted few, 
or by rewards, often partially beftowed, that true 
Merit is diftinguifhed, but by the unfought, un- 
biaffed prayers and bleffings of the whole :—the 
acclamations beftowed on him fprang from the 
heart ;—his excellent lady faw and felt an inward 
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fatisfa€tion at it, which diffufed itfelf through alj 
her features, and gave an additional luftre to hep 
eyes; and yet, no doubt, the mourned his tedious 
abfence, languithed for his return, had often w 

in private, and given a loofe to all the tende 
anxiety the knowledge of thofe numberlefs and 
imminent dangers, with which he was at that 
time furrounded, mutt involve her in;—yet hig 
glory, dearer to her than all the fatisfaction his 
prefence could have beftowed, dearer to her than 






























rate: 

even his life, fince it was fo to him, enabled her ie 
to take a pleafure even in the fufferings by which fed 
he purchafed it. iB toe 
Many fuch examples, which I have either & was 
heard or read of, I could produce for the honout & fain 
of my fexin this point; but what the eye is wit: 9 “f, 
nefs of firikes the moft, and makes the moft deep BH a 
and lafting impreffion: 1 chufe, therefore, rather 6 J 








to mention this lady, becaufe 1 doubt not but 
many of my readers were f{pe€tators, as well-as 
myfelf, of her amiable behaviour on this occafion; 
and perhapsalfoon many others, when 1 was not 
fo happy to be prefent. 

Some women, I know, have not ftrength of 
{pirits to fupport the parting from a beloved and 
loving hufband, without fuchagonies as might ftag- 
ger the refolution of the boldeft man, render him 
fcarce able to tear himfelf away, and when he does, 
compelled by cruel duty, feem as if he had left 
half his foul behind him; and yet thofe very ladies 
may be far from thinking the foftnefs of their fex 
ought to be complied with, or would think that 
hufband more worthy their affection, who, to the 
prejudice of his honour, fhould humour her foible. 
But in fuch cafes 1 would recommend the wife 
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ofa late general as an example. Never woman 
joved a hufband to a greater degree of fondnefs, . 
por received a more grateful return of tendernefs 
and affection; fhe was one of thofe who could 
not bear the thock of parting, without thofe emo- 
tions 1 have been defcribing; and perceiving the 
fight of her diforders had a greater effect on him 
than the wiflied them to have, intreated, that for 
the future, whenever they were obliged to fepa- 
tate, he would take no leave of her:—he feemed 
furprized that a greatnefs of foul, fuch as fhe tefti- 
fied in making this requeft, could not enable her 
toendure, with equal firmnefs,a misfortune which 
was irremediable in the ftation he was, and would 
fain have refufed what fhe defired: ** How unkind, 
“faid he, and how unjuft to your merits muft E 
“appear, if I fhould do as you would have me! 
® And how fhall I flatter myfelf you will fuffer lefs. 
“when the news of my departure is brought to 
“you, than if you actually faw me on horfe- 
“back!” ‘ No matter, replied the, what I thall 
“fuffer, fince the foolifh timidity of my nature 
“ will not permit me to govern myfelf as becomes 
a perfon who has the honour to be your wife; it 
will be more for my reputation, and your eafe 
* that theloofel give my griefs may bein private.” 

With fuch kind of arguments fhe prevailed on 
him; and orders foon after arriving that he muft 
repair to the army, every thing was got ready for 
his departure with all the fecrefy imaginable; not 
the leaft mention made of it tothe family, nor by 
any one who came to the houfe; and ona time 
prefixed, his equipage attended him at the gates, 
and he went forth with no other ceremony, than 
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he was accuftomed to ufe when he was to retury 
the fame day. 

All the tender adieus he had to make were fen¢ 
to her by letter, and how much foever fhe ens 
dured, none but her woman was a witnefs;—the 
could command her pen, though not her eyegs 
and returned him anfwers, fuch as convinced him 
nothing was fo much defired by her as new addi# 
tions to that reputation he had in fo many battles, 
and amidft fo many dangers, acquired. 

The parting of friends and lovers is like the 
parting of the foul and body, always moft eafy 
when leaft warned of it. The preparations are 
more terrible than the thing itfelf; and as reafon 
is oftentimes too weak to overcome a natural tis 
midity, it is infinitely belt to be wholly ignorant 
of the fhock we are to fuftain, till it arrives. 

I with, however, there were more occafion 
than there feems to be for this caution;—it is 
my bufinefs, as a Spectator, to let as little as pof- 
fible efcape me; and I am forry to obferve, that 
my refearches prefent me with few inftances of 
that conjugal tendernefs, which require fuch a 
command over themfelves, as the above- mention 
ed lady endeavoured to attain. 

The farewels married people ordinarily take of 
each other, feem little more than mere matters of 
form; and fome there are, who, after the moment 
of feparation, appear like a prifoner juft got rid of 
his fetters; they frifk and fkip about, as if they 
knew not how enough to repair, by a prefent jol- 
lity, the anxiety of their Jate confinement. 

Melinda no fooner finds herfelf freed from 
the prefence of Romero, than fhe hurries from af- 
fembly to afflembly; gallants it with every pretty 
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fellow fhe comes in company with; drives from 
one end of the town to the other; fends for gen- 
tlemen out of chocolate-houfes, and is the verieft 
rattle in nature. / 

- Silax pretends the town is full of diftempers, 
and perfuades his wife to go to their country feat 
for the benefit of the air; but the coach which 
caries her is fcarcely out of fight, before he fends 
for half a dozen friends of his own way of thinke 
ing, as many ladies of pleafure to entertain them, 
and converts every room in his houfe into a bro« 
thel: nothing but feafting, drinking, dancing, and 
rioting is to be feen; till tired with debauchery, 
and not till then, he retires to his wife, and lives 
regular by way of penance. 

Lelia adored Macrobius while prefent with her, 
but the fervice of his country no fooner obliged 
him to quit her arms, than fhe fought confolation 
in the embraces of his own brother; yet Macro- 

bius had married her without a fortune, and ftill 
' continues to love her too well for his repofe. 

- Dorimon had made a figure little to be envied 
“by his neighbours, had he not been fortunate es 
nough to appear agreeable in the eyes of the young, 
rich, and beautiful Clotilda; in fpite of all the dif- 
fuafionsof her friends, fhe married him,and makes 
him the moft obfequious and tender wife; yet the 
ungrateful Dorimon, quite infenfible of the obli- 
gations he has to her, as well as of the charms 
which could not fail to bind any other man, is 
continually finding pretences to be abfent from 
her, and paffes the greateft part of his time with 
a loofe creature, whom chance brought him ace 
quainted with at a houfe of ill fame. 

Can any one believe, that fouls like thele were 
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ever paired in heaven! Might one not rather be 
tempted to imagine, that fome daemon, enemy te 
mankind, had been permitted to difpofe of themt 
Thofe who feem moft formed for each other, and 
fuited for mutual happinefs, are very rarely faf- 
fered to give any teftimonies here below of that 
divine and pre-exifting union fo much talked on, 
but ftill by fome crofs intervening accident, f{e- 
vered and doomed to lots of different kinds. 

Who can refleét on the ftrange circumftance 
which parted Panthea from her dear and betroth- 
ed Fidelio, without being feized with the utmoft 
amazement! But as there is fomewhat very re- 
markable in the ftory of this young lady, and few 
have been able to attain a perfect knowledge of 
the truth, 1 think I fhould not fill the province I 
have undertaken, if I omitted giving the publica 
full account of the particulars; and to do that, I 
mutt trace her misfortunes to their fountain-head, 
which indeed was from the firft moment of her 
being. 

Miletta, her mother, was-miftrefs to the fub- 
tle and opulent Lacroon, many years before the. 
death of his lady, but had the artifice to engage 
him in a covenant, that if he ever happened to be 
a widower, he fhould either marry her, or forfeit 
to her a very large fum of money therein {pecified. 
Fate feemed to favour her wifhes; he became in 2 
condition for her to demand either the one or the 
other. He knew himfelf bound, and hefitated not 
long before he confented to be the hufband of ong, 
for whom his paflion was then greatly abated, ra- 
ther than fuffer fo much money to go out of his 
family. Panthea was at that time about eleven or 


twelve years old, but had been bred in the molt 
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private manner, and utterly ignorant of her pa= 
rents; 2 perfon, who had been fervant to Miletta, 
being intrufted with the care of her, whatever the 
received was tran{mitted through her hands, to 
whom fhe imagined herfelf fome diftant relation. 

Miletta, who had always preferved fome fenfe 
of reputation, was now more averfe than ever to 
acknowledging her; and the poor girl was not at 
all the happier for her mother’s grandeur. 

A ftrange caprice in fome women! they are a- 
fhamed of the fruits of their fin, though not of the 
fin itfelf: every body knew the was kept by La- 
croon, for the gratification of his loofer hoursy 
nor was fhe fo weak as to imagine it a fecret; yet 
could fhe not fupport the thoughts of being called 
a mother, without being a wife, or, that even after 
the was fo, that fo glaring a proof fhould appear 
of her former tranfgreflion. 

But it was for a very fhort time fhe enjoyed 
the title fhe had fo much defired; fcarce had the 
thewn herfelf in her fplendor, before the was feiz- 
ed with a diftemper which puzzled the phyfician’s 
art to give a name to; fuch as it was, however, it 
affected both her mind and body; fhe became deli- 
rious, and at fome times had fuch violent fits of 
frenzy, that they were obliged to tie her in her 
bed; yet was all this without any fymptoms of a 
fevér: an inward wafting at the fame time preyed 
on her vitals, and fo decayed her whole frame, that 
ina few weeks fhe grew the moft pity-moving 
object that ever was beheld, and died little lament- 
ed by any, except thofe who reaped the advane 
tage of her fecrets. 

After her death, Lacroon took it in his head to 
call Panthea home, acquainted her with her birth, 
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and not only owned her as his daughter in the 
face of the world, but treated her with all the 
marks of a paternal care and affection. 

A change of fortune fo undreamed of, fo pro 
digious, could not but be tran{porting to a young 
heart; fhe had now a croud of fervants, all ob. 
fequious, and flying to obey her leaft commands; 
her perfon was adorned with jewels, and the mo 
fkilful mafters in their feveral profeflions attended 
her every morning, to perfect her in all the ace 
complifhments of her fex, and the {tation to which 
fhe now was raifed; yet was fhe not elated fo far 
as to give herfelf any unbecoming airs; and all 
this ferved only to make her pleafed, not vain or 
arrogant. 

Envy mutt allow, that though fhe is far from 
being a beauty, there is fomewhat of a fweetnels 
in all her air and features that is very attraGtive; 
and thofe who were the leaft inclined to converfe 
with her on the fcore of her birth, if by chance 
they happened into her company, were infenfibly 
engaged not only to continue in it, but alfo to 
with the pleafure they took in being with her 
might be renewed. 

She had fcarce reached fifteen, before her youth- 
ful charms were taken notice of by many worthy 
petfons of the other fex; but the moft powerful’ 
effe& they had to boaft was on the heart of the 
noble and accomplifhed Fidelio. ‘The paflion he 
had for her made him overlook all the {cruples 0« 
thers raifed on the account of her mother’s chas 
sacter, and indeed on that of her father alfo; who, 
for many reafons, was little efteemed by the ges 
nerality of mankind. 

Lacroon was highly pleafed with his addrefice 
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on the {core of his quality; but Panthea for that 
of his perfon and converfation. She loved him 
long before her modefty would permit her to cons 
fefs it; but at length her paffion broke through all 
reftraints, and fhe repaid the pain fhe had given 
him by acknowledging the felt an equal fhare. Af« 
ter this declaration they engaged thernfelves by a 
| folemn vow to live only for each other. Alas, lite 
tle did either of them think they erred in doing 
fo! Fidelio was entirely at his own difpofal, and 
Panthea had received her father’s pofitive coms 
mands to omit nothing in her power for the bet- 
ter confirming his affeétions. 

The confent, however, was to be afked in form, 
which Fidelio did not fail to do in the moft fub- 
miffive terms; and Lacroon, though he at firft, to 
. difguife his fatisfadtion, affeéted to delay the cere- 

mony on account of Panthea’s extreme youth, 
was eafily prevailed upon to fix the day, which 
was no longer than was requifite to prepare for it 
in a manner befitting the quality of the one, and 
the riches of the other. 

But fee the uncertainty of all human events! 
This equally-enamoured pair, when they thought 
themfelves moft fecure, and near being joined to 
,each other, were on the point of being feparated 
eternally; and that too by a way the moft fevere 
and fhocking to them both, that the extremeft 
malice of their fate could have invented. 

Lacroon, to acquire the wealth he now is in 
poffeflion of, has done fuch things as perhaps no 
man before him ever did with impunity. ‘Not 
but hevhad been frequently called to account by 
thofe whom he had injured, but his cunning, and 
the corruption of the times, ftill got him off; and 
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thofe frequertt efcapes having rendered him more 


bold in vice, he at length arrived at that height; ag 
to add infults to injuftice, which fo provoked fome 
perfons of greater credit than arly who had yet aps 


peared againft him, that they refolved to undera 


take the caufe, and either fink themfelves, or pros 
cure that punifhment on him his crimes deferved, 

This happened fome few days before that which 
was affigned for the nuptials of Fidelio and Pan. 
thea. The lovers were wholly ignorant of thig 
misfortune, and paffed their hours in all the joys 
which mutual affection, joined with innocence, 
affords; while Lacroon was calling all his invens 
tion to his aid for means to remedy the fo much 
dreaded evil. He had no hope but in Imperio, 
whofe power was incontettible, and had on many 
lefs occafions:ftood his friend; but how to affure 
himfelf that he would exert it in this, he was for 
fome time at a lofs. At laft the tutelar daemon,who 
had hitherto never left him without fome fubter- 
fuge, infpired him with one, if poflible more black 
and horrid than ever he had yet been matter of. 

He remembered to have heard Imperio praife 
the innocent charms of Panthea, and refolved to 
make no fcruple to offer her up a facrifice to 
fhame, if by her proftitution he could be preferved 
from the juft profecution of his enemies. In fine, 
he went dire&ly to that great perfon, and intreate 
ed he would interpofe between him and thofe who 
fought his ruin, and flily iniruated, that Panthes 
would think herfelf bleft to be the flave of him 
who was the deliverer of her father. 

Imperio, juft in his own nature, had not that 
ill opinion of Lacroon which he deferved, and 
doubtlefs would have done all he could for him ia 
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his exigence, without this offer; but being one of 
the moft amorous men on earth, could not refufe 
fo {weet a bribe as the poffeflion of a young virgin, 
whom he had frequently looked upon with defiring 
eyes» He therefore took Lacroon at his word, and 
promifed in return to ufe all the influence he had 
to make up matters between him and thofe anta- 
gonifts from whom he had moft to fear. 

Lacroon returned home with a joyful heart, as 
being certain thofe who had the greateft malice to 
him, loved and refpected Imperio too” much to 
difoblige him; but when he broke the matter to 
Panthea, and told her, that inftead of being the 
bride of Fidelio, fhe muft prepare herfelf to be the 
miftrefs of Imperio, he found difficulties which he 
expected not from one fo young, and fo entirely 
adependent on him. She had even the courage 
| to tell him, fhe would die rather than forfeit her 

virtue; to which he fcornfully replied, ‘ If your 

“ mother had been a girl of fuch fqueamith prin- 

“ciples, you had not come into the world to con- 

“ tradiGt my will.” 

This cruel reproach on her birth, and coming 
from a father, joined with the part he acted in this 

affair, {truck her to the heart; fhe burit into tears, 

was unable to {peak another word, and was ready 
to fink on the floor. He then repented what he had 
faid, and finding the foftnefs of her nature would 
be more eafily prevailed upon by gentle means, 

“Be comforted, my child, refumed he, your mo- 

“ther was the more dear to me, asI found her 

“ the more ready to recompence my love ; I meant 

not what I faid fhould give you pain; you know 

“Ihave the greateft tendernefs for you; I have 

“ proved it, and hope you have gratitude enough 

Vou. I, 
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“to be obedient, efpecially in a thing where my 


+: whole fortune, nay even my life is concerned,” 

He then proceeded to let her know he had mae 
ny enemies, and had no friend capable.of ferving 
him but Imperio; made ufe by turns of perfua. 
_ fions and menaces, till at length her virtue had 
not ftrength to refift their united force, and the 
yielded to do what in reality her foul abhorred, 
rather than, by refufing, be the occafion of her 
father’s ruin, and at the fame time be driven out 
to mifery herfelf. 

His point thus gained, Lacroon conduéted her 
himfelf to the houfe of Imperio, where the ftill 
refides; but whether any better reconciled to her 
fate, none but her own heart can determine. 

As for Fidelio, it would be utterly impoffible 
to exprefs the force of his grief and rage, when 
he found his tender expeCtations of a lafting hap 
pinefs thus vanifhed into air :—as his paffion for 
Panthea had made him think her the moft perfeé 
of her fex, to find her falfe has given him an anti- 
pathy toall womankind; he fhuns all converfation, 
but fuch as join with him in inveétives againft love 
and marriage; yet fometimes, when he thinks him. 
felf alone, cries out, “O Panthea, lovely, bewitche 
“ ing maid! - wherefore did heaven join fo faira 
“ face with fo unchafte and perfidious a heart!” 

In hope tocure the diforder of his mind, fome 
friends prevailed on him to quit the town; but 
this change of place has wrought no other change 
in him, than to convert the wildnefs of his beha- 
viour into a profound melancholy, which it is 
feared will be lafting. 

I muft confefs the fate of this young gentleman 
is greatly to be lamented ; but, methinks, the world 
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js too fevere upon poor Panthea: heryouth, and 
the authority of a father, than whom fhe had no 
other friend, may plead fome excufe for hewant 
of that fortitude and refolution, which alone could 
have preferved her virtue.—It is on Lacroon alone 
that the juft cenfures of her fall fhould light:— 
Lacroon, guilty of crimes unnumbered, yet of 
pone more unnatural, more deteftable, than this 
of feparating two hearts, which feemed by heaven 
united, and feducing and betraying his own child 
to infamy and perdition. 


BOO K If 
pene it is with great impropriety, 


that people, when they fee an unfocial per, 
fon, cry out, ** Hew ill-natured fach a one is!” 
—Nature in itfelf delights in harmony, is loving, 
grateful, benevolent, pleafed in itfelf, and pleafed 
to fee others fo.—Every one is born with quali- 
ties fuited to fociety; and when they deviate, it 
is not the effect of nature, but of the infiuence of 
thofe vitious paffions, which, by their ill conditi- 
ons, corrupt nature, and render it no longer what 
it was:—avarice, ambition, rage, envy and jea- 
loufy, are the weeds that grow up in the foul; and, 
if indulged, will by degrees choak all the nobler 
principles.—How beautiful is nature in infancy, 
before thofe turbulent paflions gather ftrength! 
and how beautiful would the alfo be in maturity, 
could thofe paflions be always under the govern- 
ment of reafon! 
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Some may perhaps objec, that I pretend to di. 
vide yhat heaven in our compofition has thought 
fit to"blend :—that paflions are in reality a part of 
nature, and that none are born without fome fhare 
of them.—They may fay, that in childhood we 
are no lefs affected for fuch trifles, as are conform. 
able to our years, than at a riper age we are for 
what we then look on as more fubftantial benefits, 
—They all quote againft me this line of one of the 
molt excellent of our Englifh poets, 


‘¢ Men are but children of a larger growth.” 


To-all this I readily agree; but then the paf. 
fions of childhood are too weak to hurry to any 
thing that can be called a vice, unlefs ftrongly in- 
dulged indeed by thofe who have the care of us; 
and as they increafe in ftrength, our own reafon, 
which is given us for a guide, increafes in propof- 


tion alfo; fo that it is the undoubted bufinefs of 
our parents and governors, to keep all dangerous 
propenfities in us under the greateft fubjection, 
and preferve nature in its purity while we are 
young, and-our own to do it afterward, fince the 
infallible confequences of any negleéton this fcore, 
are no lefs than to render us obnoxious to the 
world, and irkfome to ourfelves. 

I would not here be thought to mean, that the 
referved, the fullen, the peevith, or even the mo- 
rofe, are always under the dominion of vitious 
paflions :—a continued feries of difappointments, 
calamities, ill-ufage, (which, lam forry to fay, is 
the fure attendant on misfortune) or a long fit of 
ficknefs, may in time make four the fweeteft tems 
per; but then the gloom which they occafion will 
not render the perfon fo affected cruel, bafe, ¢o: 
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- yetous, perfidious, or, in fine, any way wicked :— 
fuch a one may be tirefome, and looked upon as 
adead weight in company, but will never be found, 
dangerous, and the only mifchicf he does is to 
himfelf. : 

But where avarice prevails, all that is injurious: 
to mankind may be expected :—I think under this 
head almoft whatever is pernicious to fociety may 
be ranged; fince, where it does not find other bad 
qualities, it certainly ereates them. It indeed de- 
ftroys the very end of our being. A mean diftruft,, 
envy, hatred, and malice, will neither fuffer us to 
enjoy a moment’s peace ourfelves, nor allow it to 
others, when but fufpected of a bare poflibility of 
ftanding between us and our darling intereft. Con- 
eord, that univerfal good, is entirely abolithed by 
it; every public virtue, every private obligation of 
duty, gratitude, and natural affeCtion, is facrificed 
to particular views, which centre all in felf; and 
to attain, neither fecret fraud nor open violence 
are pared. How many wars have been rendered. 
unfuccefsful! how many well-laid fchemes dif-- 
concerted! how many communities broken and. 
diffolved! how many once flourifhing. families 
reduced to beggary, merely by the avarice of one 
perfon, who found his intereft in the ruin of the 
whole! Nothing is more known than.this truth,, 
and we often fee that thofe of the fame blood,, 
nay,.who have fucked the fame milk, have proved 
the moft cruel and inveterate enemies to each o-- 
ther.—Shocking reflection! let us quit it, and: 
turn our eyes on the contrait. 

The worthy family, of which Euphrofine is a 
part, has, in a.very late inftance, given.us a.molt 
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amiable one, and will, 1 hope, be an example for 
many others to imitate. 

This beautiful young lady was addreffed by q 
gentleman immenfely rich, but of more than twice 
her age, and befides had nothing, either in his pets 
fon or converfation, capable of rendering himagree. 
able to a delicate and refined tafte, fuch as hers 
He made his court to her father before he mens 
tioned any thing of his paffion to herielf; and at 
the-fame time accompanied his declaration with 
offers of a nature few parents but*would readily 
have accepted. But he referred him to his daugh- 
ter’s inclinations, only afluring him, that he would 
Jay his commands on her toreeeive his vifits; and 
that if fhe confented, he, for his part, fhould be 
extremely:proud of his alliance. 

With this the old lover was obliged to be con« 
tent; and, finee he found it muft be by rhetorig 
his point was to be gained, endeavoured to prove 
his paflion, and infpire one in her by thofe ways 
he thought moft likely to fusceed: he entertained 
her with all the amorous fpeeches he could res 
member out of plays, bought her all the favourite 
airs in the opera. for her {pinnet; carried her to. 
Vauxhall gardens, and Ruckholt; and told her, 
‘s. That wherever the came, fhe was the Venus of 
* the place.” 

Euphrofine, who is all obedience, knowing het 
father authorized his fuit, durft neither repulfe, 
nor make a jeft of it, but accepted his fine {peech« 
€3, treats, and prefents, as coming from a many 
who, in all probability, fhe was deftined for: the 
contempt fhe had for him the kept as an inviola« 
ble fecret; and néver {poke of him to her deare% 
companicus, nor even berbrothers and fifters, but 
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with all imaginable refpe&. The conftraint the 
put on herfelf by this behaviour, however, took 
away great part of that chearfulnefs and vivacity 
which had ufed to fparkle in her eyes; the grew 
much more referved in company than fhe had been, 
and was often furprized with tears running down 
- her cheeks, when fhe thought herfelf alone. 

She was too dear to all belonging to her for fo 
vifible a change not to be taken notice of, yet none 
mentioned the leaft word to her concerning it; and 
the courtfhip continued fo for near a month, when 
the impatience of the lover, emboldened by his 
miftrefs’ obliging reception, made him very prefling 
for a day being fixed to confummate his happinefs; 
—the anfwers fhe gave him on that head were, 
that fhe was entirely at her father’s difpofal, and 
that it would not be becoming in her either to an- 
ticipate or delay his pleafure. When he talked to 
her father, he told him, that he had not yet examin- 
ed his daughter’s heart; but when he had fo done, 
he would either haften or prolong the time accord 
ing as he found her in a difpofition for it; always 
eoncluding with reminding him, that, to render 
them both happy, it was neceflary nothing fhould 
have the leaft air of conftraint on either fide. 

This did not fatisfy the other; for, as lovers na= 
turally flatter themfelves, he took all the civilities 
paid him by Euphrofine, in obedience to her fa- 
ther, for fo many proofs of her liking his perfon; 
and, as he doubted not but fhe was no lefs defirous 
than himfelf for aconclufion of the affair, feemed 
torefent thefe delays, as much as he durft, to hina 
who had the fole difpofal of his miftrefs: he be« 
came, however, fo urgent, that the father of Eu- 
phicine at length promifed him to fouad hes in« 
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clinations the next day, and that he fhould then 
know his refolution. 

Accordingly he fent for her into his clofet, and 
having made her fit down by him, told her how 
impatient her lover was for the completion of his 
withes, and the promifes he had given him of a 
definitive anfwer;—fet forth the paffion he had for 
her in much better terms than he had ever done 
for himfelf; and added, that he was fo far from de- 
firing any portion with her, that, on the firft de. 
claration he had made to him of his love, he had 
protefted he would accept of nothing from him 
but his confent. 

«‘ This, Euprofine, continued he, is the ftate of 
s¢ the cafe, and fuch the difinterefted kindnefs he 
has for you: you know that I have feveral chil 
6 dren; that part of my fortune, which I fhould 
s¢ give with you:to a man who reqnired it, will bea 
“ confiderable addition to their portions: you may 
“ believe alfo, there are not many ‘athers who 
** would confult your inclination in this point; 
¢ but, my dear child, Iam not one of thofe. lam 
“ fenfible, that true felicity does not confit in 
‘¢ wealth alone, and think it both unjuft and cruel 
* to make thofe wretched to whom I have given 
“ being: Tell me, therefore, without referve, or 
“ fear of offending me, what your thoughts of this 
¢ gentleman are, and whether you can love him, 
* as it will be your duty to do, if you become his 
66 wife?” 

The virtuous maid hung down her head at 
thefe words, and faintly replied, ‘* that the edu- 
“ cation fhe had received would always inftrué 
her to fulfil her duty.” 

Her father on this told her, there were two 
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ways of fulfilling a duty ;—the one merely becaufe 
itwas fo,—and the other becaufe it afforded a plea- 
fure to one’s felf:—‘* And, refumed he, I fhould 
«be forry to fee you facrifice your peace to the 
«former. The melancholy I have obferved in 
« you, ever fince this gentleman had my permif- 
_ fon to vilit you as a lover, makes me think that 
« the propofal is far from being agreeable; but, as 
“I may poflibly be miftaken, I would be convin- 
“ ced by your ying open your whole heart to me 
“on this occafion.” 

Emboldened by fo much acnducl fhe at lat 
ventured to declare, that if fhe never happened to 
fee a man more agreeable, fhe would chufe always 
to live fingle: ‘* However, Sir, continued fhe, as 
“the match affords fome conveniency to you, ani@ 
“ you approve of it, I refolved from the firft mos 
“ment, to offer nothing in oppofition to your 
“ will, but to endeavour to merit, in fome mea- 
“ fure, the indulgence you have treated me with, 
“ by an implicit obedience.” 

* No, no, my dear child, replied this excellent 
“ father, you well deferve to be left to the freedom 
of your choice, by your readinefs to refign it.— 
“ You fhall no more be troubled with the folici- 
tations of a perfon, whom I never expected you 
“ could regard in the manner his vanity has made 
“him hope. This day fhall put an end to all your 
“ difquiets on that fcore.” 

Euphrofine was about to thank him, as the con- 
fideration he had of her peace deferved from her, 
when the fudden entrance of her two brothers and 
three fifters obliged her to delay it. ‘They had 
heard of the propofal her lover had made of ree 
linquifhing her portion; and finding the was now 
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fent for by their father, and fhut up with him, 
doubted not but it was in order to enforce her, 
by his command, to make a choice it was eafy for 
them to perceive was utterly againft her incling. 
tions. Urged by the neceflity they thought there 
was of their interpofition, they came together in 
a body, and all at once falling at their father’s 
feet, conjured him not to fuffer any confideratj. 
ons of intereft to them to prevail on him to ren 
der a fifter, fo juftly dear to them, unhappy, bya 
match which they were well convinced, though 
never from herfelf, could not be agreeable to her, 
Some hung about his feet, fome kiffed his hands, 
and all lifted uptheir eyes, ftreaming with tears, as 
dreading the anfwer he fhould give to this requeft, 

The tender father liftened to fo uncommona 
teftimony of fraternal affe€tion, with a tranfport 
mixed with aftonifhment; but, unwilling to in. 
dulge the pleafure he took in feeing them thus, at 
the expence of the pain and fufperice inflicted on 
them;—** Rife!—Rife, my dear, my worthy 
‘* children!” cried he, embracing them one after 
another, ‘ your fuit is granted before you thought 
$¢ of afking it: neither Euphrofine, nor any oneof 
** you, fhall ever be compelled by my authority 
“ asa father, to give your hands where your hearts 
“ do not firft lead the way.” 

Nothing could equal the joy they felt at hear. 
ing him {peak in this manner, except the fatisfac« 
tion their mutual tendernefs to each other afforded 
them. Euphrojfine, on her part, knew not how to 
exprefs her gratitude and love either to the one or 
the other. In fine, there was nothing to be feen 
among this endearing family, but embraces, kifles, 
and all the demonftrations of the moft fond, uns 
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feigned affe€tion, flowing from minds perfe&ly at 
eafe, and fatisfied with each other. 

Oh! what could the greateft acquifitions of 
fortune beftow, in any degree of competition, with 
thofe pure and unmixed raptures, which arife from 
the difinterefted love and friendthip between pers 
fons of the fame blood!—It is fure a pleafure 
which no words can paint!—No heart unfeel« 
ing it conceive!—A pleafure infpired by nature, 
confirmed by reafon, heavenly in itfelf, and laud- 
able before God and man. 

But befides the fatisfa€tion we feel within ours 
felves, and the efteem we acquire in the world by 
living with our kindred in concord, there is a po= 
licy in it, even as to the gratification of our moft 
fordid views, which 1 wonder any body can be fo 
blind as not to fee; I mean that of fulfilling the old 
proverb,—** Laying up againft a rainy day.” There 
are few families fo unfortunate as to have none 
among them profper; and when all are governed 
by one common intereft, will not the fuccefs of 
one be the advantage of the other?—Life is an un- 
certain ocean; numberiefs, namelefs dangers lurk 
beneath the faireft furface:—no one, at his firft 
embarkation, can promife to himfelf he thall go 
thro’ his voyage, unruffled with the ftorms which 
from above, below, and every where impend.— 
Who then would: not be glad to fecure fome 
friendly bark at hand, whofe kind affiftance, in 
cafe of a wreck, might fave him, and the rem- 
nants of his fcattered fortune! 

How well known, yet how little attended to, is 
that excellent ftory of him, who having many chil- 
dren, and finding the hour of his diffolution aps 
proaching fent for them all to come to his bedfide; 
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then ordered a bundle of fticks well tied up tobe 
brought, and ziving it into the hands of the eldef, 
commanded him tobreak it; which having in vain 
eflayed to do, the fecond brother took it, then the 
third, and fo on, till they had all tried their feveral 
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ftrengths with equal fuccefs. “ The thing isim- B44 
“ practicable, faid one of them, unlefs we cut the BB heavy 
“ bandage;—fingly we may eafily break them” § wh 
** True, replied the father; and fo, my fons, will gue 
“ it be impoffible to hurt any of you, while you reli 
* continue in the bandage of love and unity; but por 
“if that thould be once diffolved, your ftrength Bf plo 
* is loft; and you are in danger of becominga ‘s | 
“ prey to every artifice of defigning man.” ad 

Love and friendthip, they fay, will admit no & wo 
fhares in the heart;—where either are fincere and 
without referve it muft be between two perfons; §& ref 
when a third comes in for any part, that intereft, 9 19} 
which ought to be entire, is divided, weakened, 9 py 
and perhaps by different views thrown into cons & of 
fufion; the maxim queftionlefs is juftas tothe gee Bf ag 
neral, but has nothing to do with the union which 
ought to fubfift among thofe of the fame family, of 
who, like fo many young branches of the fame § y, 
tree, if clofely knit together, are beft defended BF y 
from the irclemency of the weather for being J py 
numerous. or 

It is odd, methinks, that even pride of blood be 
fhould not influence thofe defcended from an illu- fe 
ftrious houfe, to fupport, in fome meafure an{wer- . 
able to the dignity of their birth, thofe of their own b 





kindred, who may have happened to fall, into mif- 
fortunes. Are they not fenfible that all the con- 
tempt they are treated with by mean-foul’d crea« 
tures, points obliquely at themfelves? And can 
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they know the miferable fhifts to which they are 
frequently reduced for bread, without reflecting, 
that the grandeur of the whole family fuffers in 
thefe unhappy branches? 

Strange infatuation! To what can be afcrib- 
ed fo total a neglect of that which we owe to 
heaven, ourfelves, and thofe belonging to us?— 
Where is the fatal fpell that ftops up all the ave- 
nues of the foul, and fuffers neither the dictates of 
seligion, the pleas of foft compatflion, nor the more 
powerful impulfes of nature to our own flefh and 
blood, to gain the leaft admittance ?—~Where but 
in luxury, and a falfe pride of being able tooutvie 
each other in thofe expenfive vices former ages 
would have blufhed to be found guilty of? 

Did not the once difcreet and virtuous Lucillia 
refufe fo poor a gift as half a guinea toa very near 
relation, who once had been her equal in fortune, 
but now, in the extremeft exigence, took the liberty 
of petitioning her, yet went the fame evening toan 
aflembly, where fhe lofta thoufand piftolesat play! 

Wonderful are the changes which’ difference 
of times create! A few years fince, a gamefter 
was the moft defpicable chara€ter in life;—now, 
whofe fociety more coveted than people of that 
profeffion!—-Ajl who had any reputation to lofe, 
or defired to be thought well of by their neigh- 
bours, took care, whenever they indulged them- 
felves in that diverfion, to do it with as much pri- 
vacy as poflible :—but now, not to love play is to 
be unpolite:—cards were then made ufe of only 
as the amufement of a tedious winter’s evening ;— 
now all fcafons are alike; they are the employment 
of the year; and, at fome of our great Chocolate- 
houfes, many thoufand acres are often {wallowed 
Vou. I. 
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up before a dinner. Perfons who were obferyed 
to have fuperior fkill in play, were then diftin, 
guifhed by the odious name of Sharpers, and, a3 
fuch avoided by all men of fenfe! now they arg 
complimented with the title of great connoifleurg, 
applauded for their underftanding inall the nice. 
ties of the game; and that is looked upon as the 
moft ufeful kind of learning, which teaches how 
to circumvent an adverfary at the important buf. 
nefs of Whitt. 

‘This vice of gaming, originally defcended from 
the worftof paffions, is certainly the moft perni- 
cious of any to fociety. How great a misfortune 
is it therefore that it fhould become the mode, and 
by being encouraged by perfons of figure and cone 
dition, render the lower clafs of people (who are 
always fond of imitating their fuperiors) ambitious, 
as it were, of being undone in fuch good company! 

To this unhappy propenfity it is greatly owing 
that fo many fhops, lately well ftocked and flou- 
rifhing, are now fhut up, even in the heart of the 
city, and their owners either bankrupts or mife 
rable refugees in foreign parts:—nor is it to be 
wondered at, when the honeft profit that might be 
rade of trade is neglected, for the precarious hopes 
of getting more by play; the citizen will have but 
little fhare with the courtier; and, to add to his 
mortification, will find that the misfortunes, which 
attend this going out of his own fphere, ferve only 
as a matter of ridicule to thofe very perfons who 
reap the advantage of his folly. 

* We may date this extravagant itch of gaming, 
which, like the plague, has fpread its contagion 
through all degrees of people, from the fatal year 
1720. The alluring profpedt of making a great 
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fortune at once, and without any labour or trouble, 
foinfatuated the minds of all the ambitious, the 
avaricious, and the indolent, that for a time there 
feemed an entire ftagnation of all bufinefs, but 
what was tranfacted by the brokers in ’Change- 
Alley. Then it was that fharping began to flou- 
rith in the nation, and has ever fince continued 
under various fhapes. ‘The great bubble of the 
South Sea diffipated,a thoufand leffer ones, though 
equally deftru€live to honeft induftry, fprung up: 
new modes of ruin were every day invented :— 
Jotteries on lotteries were continually drawing, 
in which few, befide thofe who fet them up, had 
any thing but blanks. ‘Thefe the wifdom of the 
legiflature thought fit to put a {top to; but had not 
power to extirpate the unhappy influence which 
along inattention to bufinefs had gained. The 
people had been too much accuftomed to idlenefs 
to return with any fpirit totheir former vocations; 
they wanted the golden fruit to drop into their 
laps, and frefh opportunities of renewing thofe chi- 
merical expectations, by which already three parts 
infour of the middling clafs had been undone.— 
Chance was the idol of their fouls; and when any 
of their more fober friends remonftrated to them 
the madnefs of quitting a certain fettled way of 
getting a moderate living, for the fleeting, vifion- 
ary {cheme of a luxurious one, they all returned 
this common cant anfwer,—** That they were 
“ willing to put themfelves in fortune’s way; and, 
“that they might poffibly be as lucky as fome 
“ others, who, being very poor before, had now 
“fet up great equipages, and made a fine figure 
in the world.” 

This it was that converted gaming from an 
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amufement into a bufinefs, it being the only mat. 
ter now remaining, out of which their fo-much 
beloved caftles in the air could be formed:—one 
night’s good run at ecards, or a lucky caft of the 
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dice, would repair all that had been loft in other Aaa 
ventures, and every one thought it worth his while ter. 
to ftake his laft remains. nam 
There are always a fet of artful people, whe than 
watch to take advantage of any public frenzy— J gain 
‘Thefe foon difcovered the general bent, and, to port 
humour it with novelty, contrived various kinds thro 
of gaming which never had before been dreamed ther 
of; by which every one, if it fo happened, might. Iady 
arrive at the end of his defires. Numbers, by this ealy 
firatagem, were taken in, who otherwife, perhaps, foot 
by aconfcious want of {kill in the old games, \ 
would have been reftrained, fince it requires nei- No 
ther thought nor ingenuity to be fuccefs{ul at thefe by 
new-invented tables. a fe 
I could name a certain fpot of ground, within fea 
the liberties of Weftminfter, which contains no fo 
lefs than fourteen public gaming-houfes in the pri 
compafs of two hundred yards; all which are every tit 
night crouded with a promifcuous company of pl 
the great vulgar and the {mall, as Congreve ele- 
gantly and juftly calls all fuch affemblies. fr 
To hurl the tennis-ball, or play a match at th 
cricket, are certainly robuft and manly exercifes; th 
they were originally inyented to try and preferve b 
ftrength and activity, and to keep thofe of our it 
youth, who were not born to meaner labours, from f 






idlenefs and effeminacy. The playing at the latter 
alfo, county againft county, was defigned to in- 
{pire a noble emulation to excel each other in thofe 
feats, which might render them more able to ferve 
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their king and country, when the defence of cither 
required them to take up arms. No mercenary 
views had any. fhare in the inftitution of thefe 
games;—-honour was the only excitement; ap- 
plaufe the only end propofed by each bold attemp~ 
ter. Thefe, alas! of latter days, are but empty 
names; a thoufand pounds has more real charms 
than any are to bé found in glory; gain, fordid 
gain, is all that engroffes the heart, and adds tranf- 
port to fuccefs. Without that, numbers, who 
throng to give proofs of their a€tivity, would ra- 
ther chufe to pafs the time away in lolling over a 
lady’s toilet while the is drefling, or in his own 
eafy chair at home, liftening to the mufic of his 
footman’s French horn. 

Will any one fay, that this is true nature?— 
No, it is the vices which deform nature, and only 
by being too general and cuftomary, may be called 
afecond nature.—W ould ever nature direct us to 
fearch into the bofom of the earth for gold? or when 
found, to idolize the ore our hands had dug? to 
pride ourfelves, more or lefs, according to the quan- 
tity of the fhining pelf we are matters of, and to 
place all honour, virtue and renown in being rich? 

However, fince the world'is fo much altered 
from what it was in the true {tate of nature, and 
there is now no fubfilting without fome portion of 
this gold, we mutt not affect todefpife it toomuch: 
but as we ought not to liften to the calls of avarice, 
in acquiring it by indifcreet or fcandalous means; 
fo when poffeffed of it, we ought not to lavith it 
away in trifles we have no occafion for, and pechaps. 
had better be without. We-fhould refie@t, that 
our pofterity will have need of it as well as our- 
{elves, and look on every extravagancy we are 
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guilty of as a robbery of them; that we are ng 
more than tenants for life in whatever defcends to 
us from our parents; and that we fhould leave it. 
as intire and unembezzled as we received it from 
them. Nor is the injuftice lefs, when we need. 
lefsly, and to gratify an inordinate appetite, dif. 
fipate thofe goods of fortune, we may have ac. 
quired by our own induftry. Children, being parts: 
of ourfelves, are born to thare in our poffeffions; 
and nothing is more abfurd, in my opinion, than 
the faying of fome people,’ “* That their children 
*¢ may labour for themfelves as they have done.” 
How are fuch parents certain they will be ablefo 
to do? A thoufand accidents may happen to rene 
der the utmoft efforts they can make of no effed; 
and when that is the cafe, how hardly mutt a fon 
think of a father, who, by a profufe and riotous 
manner of living, has reduced to ftarving, thole 
who derive their being from him? 

Not that 1 wouldtwifh any one to deny himfelf 
the neceflaries, nor even the pleafures of life, for 
the fake of his pofterity; but, in all thefe things, 
there is a golden mean to be obferved, which is 
indeed no other than to follow nature, enjoy out- 
felves while we live, and prudently referve fome- 
thing for thofe to enjoy who are to live after us.’ 

It is certain that no age, no nation, ever were 
equal to us in luxury of all kinds. The mof 
private, low-bred man would be a Heliogabalus in 
his table: and too many women there are, who, 
like Cleopatra, would not fcruple to {wallow a 
whole province at a draught. 

‘Then as to drefs, they feem to ftudy now not 
what is moft becoming, but what will coft the 
moit;—no difference made between the young 
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Jeman and the city-apprentice, except that the 
tter is fometimes the greater beau:—gold-head- 
ed canes, watches, rings, fnuff-boxes, and laced 
waiftcoats, run away with the fortune that fhould 
fet him up in bufinefs, and frequently tempt him 
to defraud his mafter; who perhaps alfo, taken up 
with his own private pleafures, examines too little 
into his fhop affairs, and when the till is drained, 
borrows a while to fupport his darling pride, then 
finks at once into ruin and contempt. 

Our fex is known to be fo fond of appearing 
fine and gay, that it is no wonder the tradefmens 
wives fhould even exceed their hufbands in the 
article of drefs; but it is indeed prodigious, that 
fo many of them fhould, merely for the fake of 
being thought able to afford any thing, deftroy the 
reafonable end of finery, and render themfelves 
aukward, nay prepofterous, infteed of genteel 
and agreeable —When a gold and filver ftuff, 
enough to weigh a woman down, fhall be loaded 
yet more with heavy trimmings, what opinion can 
. we have either of the fancy or judgment of her 
that wears it!—And is not her neighbour, whom 
to outfhine, perhaps, fhe has {trained her hufband’s 
purfe-ftrings for this coftly garment, infinitely 
more to be liked in a plain Ducape or Almazen! 
‘Lam forry to obferve, that this falfe delicacy in 
eating, drinking, apparel, furniture, and diverfi- 
ons, fo prevalent among us, has not only undone 
half the nation, but rendered us extremely ridicu- 
lous to foreigners, who are witnefles of it. Thus 
avarice introduces luxury, luxury leads us to cons 
tempt, and beggary comes on apace. 

I fear what I have faid on thefe topics will be 
but ill relied by a great many of my readers; 
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but if I have the good fortune to find it has hady 
an effe€t on any one of them, fo far as to caufe 
them to fee the error they have been guilty of, I 
fhall be the lefs chagrined at the refentment of the 
wilfully blind. Times like thefe require corro. 
fives, not balfams, to amend:—the fore has al: 
ready eaten into the very bowels of public happi« 
nefs, and they muft tear away the infected part, or 
become a nuifance to themfelves, and all about 
them. 

I remember to have formerly heard a ftory. of 
one Adulphus, the truth of which was ftrongly 
afferted. ‘This man, who it feems had an eftate 
of 300 1. per annum, lived happy and contented 
on it, till one afternoon, as he was fleeping in his 
garden, he dreamed a perfon of a very venerable 
afpect came to him, and faid, ** Adulphus! your 
«integrity, hofpitality, and thofe other virtues 
«you are poflefied of, intitle you to a reward 
«from above. This day twelvemonth, and at 
‘‘ this hour precifely, you fhall receive from my 
« hands the fum of 30,0001.” 

This dream made a {trong impreffion on him: 
—He fet it down in his pocket-book the moment 
he awoke; and believing as firmly it would come 
to pafs, as if an angel from heaven had really des 
{cended to him with this promife, he began to 
confider in what manner he fhould live, and how 
the treafure fhould be employed. A thoufand grand 
ideas prefently came into his head :—he looked on 
his houfe, he found it old, decayed, infinitely too 
{mall for a man of the fortune he was to receive; 
—to lofe no more time, therefore, he feat for work- 
men, and contraéted with them to buildit anew, 


after an elegant plan he drew himfelf, 
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A garden, which before was planted with all 
things ufeful in a kitchen, was now converted in- 
to a large court-yard in a femicircle, and en- 

‘ compaffed with a wall ornamented with gilded 
flower-pots; a fine portico, raifed with five fteps, 
led to a hall one hundred and fifty feet fquare, 
lined with cedar, and fupported by twelve marble 
pillars, curioufly carved and cornifhed after the 
Doric and Ionic manner :—the cieling was lofty, 
and painted with the ftory of Orpheus and the 
Bacchanalian dames, who, in their wild fury, tore 
both the mufician and lyre to pieces. On each 
fide, a little avenue led to a range of handfome 
parlours; and fome few paces farther two noble 
ftair-cafes, which, by an eafy afcent, brought you, 
the one to the right, and the other to the left wing 
of the houfe, both which contained an equal num- 
ber of lodging rooms. Over the great portico and 
hall was a gallery with windows on both fides, 
fo that there was a thorough profpec&t from the 
great court-yard to the gardens behind the houfe, 
which had feven defcents, all laid out in different 
parterres, and embellifhed with ftatues and foun- 
tains. ‘The laft of them terminated in a wilder 
nefs, in which was a filh-pond, and near it feveral 
curious grottoes, where in the noon-tide heats of 
Auguft, you might feel all the coolnefs and {weets 


of a May morning. 3 
A great number of hands being employed, th 


building was foon finifhed; and againft it was fo, 
Adulphus -had befpoke furniture fuitable to it. 
He indeed fhewed his good tafte in every thing 
he did;—every body allowed nothing could be 
more complete, but at the fame time, as his in-: 
¢ome was known.to all about the country, it af~ 
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forded matter of difcourfe, by what means he was 
become fo fuddenly rich, as to be able to ere 
an edifice of fuch expence.. They took upon 
them to calculate how much it coft; and found, 
that though there were many things in the old 
building which might contribute, yet the whole 
of what he muft infallibly lay out could not be 
Jefs than 10,000 1. Some thought he had found 
hidden treafures; fome, that he was privately 
married to a rich wife; others, lefs inclined to 
judge favourable, faid he dealt with the devil, 
Various were the conje€tures of what he was a 
bout; but all were far diftant from the truth. As 
las! they knew not that he had been up to Lon. 
don, and deeply mortgaged his paternal eftate to 
purchafe marble, cedar, and other things, which 
were not to be procured without; and as to the 
artificers, he had fet the day of payment accord. 
ing to his dream; and as his character was fair, 
and he had always been accounted an honett, fru- 
gal man, not one of them but were perfectly fa 
tisfied. 

He trufted not his moft intimate friends, howe 
ever, with the fecret, by what means fo great an 
acceffion of fortune was to befal him; but was 
always fo gay and eafy, that none doubted but he 
was well affured of it himfelf. 

At length the wifhed-for day arrived, again 

"Which time he had ordered a great collation to be 
prepared ; all his kindred, and feveral of the neigh- 
bouring gentry were invited, before whom he in« 
tended to difcharge all his tradefimens bills. 

The hour appointed by the vifion was, as neat 
as I can remember the ftory, 2bout five; and he 
no fooner heard the clock ftrike, than he begged 
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the company’s pardon for a moment, and went into 
his clofet, not.in the leaft doubting but he fhould 
return loaded with wealth. He fat for fome time 
in the molt pleafing expectation, till the hour elap- 
fing, his heart began to be invaded with fome flight 
palpitations. But what became of him, when not 
only fix, but feveno’clock paffed over, and no guare 
dian angel, nor any meflage from him, arrived! 

.Perfons of his fanguine complexion, however, 
do not eafily give way to defpair. ‘To excufe the 
difappointment, he flattered himfelf that this de« 
lay had been entirely his own fault, and that as 
the promife had been made to him while he was 
fleeping, fo he ought to have waited the perform 
ance of it in the fame fituation; befides, he did 
not know but the noife and hurry he had in his 
houfe might not be pleafing to thofe intelle€tual 
beings, who delight in fotitude and privacy. 
Thefe were the imaginations which enabled him 
to return to his friends with a compofed counte-= 
nance, and firmly believing, that in the night he 
fhould receive what his inadvertency in the day 
had deprived him of, he told his creditors, that an 
accident had poftponed the fatisfaction he propofed 
in difcharging the obligations he had to them, till 
the next morning; but that, if they pleafed to come 
at that.time, they might depend on being paid. 
On this all retired well fatisfied, and Adulphug 
pafled the remainder of the evening among his 
guefts, with the fame jollity and good humour he 
had been in the whole day. 

This, indeed, was the laft night of his tranqui« 
lity. He went to bed and fell afleep, but no de- 
lightful ideas prefented themfelves to him: hea- 
woke, and by the light of a candle which he kept 
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burning in the chimney, looked round the room 
in hopes of feeing the dear money-bagslying ready 
for him on the table, but found every thing jut 
as he left it:—he then put out the candle, ftil] 
flattering himfelf that darknefs would be more fy. 
vourable. A little ruftling, which fome accident 
foon after occafioned, made him certain that his 
wifhes were now completed:—out of bed he 
jumps in tranfport, and feels in every corner, but 
found nothing of what he fought; then lay down 
again, in vain endeavouring to compofe himfelf to 
reft. At length the morning broke, and he once 
more, with wifhful eyes and aking heart, renewed 
his fearch,—alas! to the fame purpofe as before: 
all he could fee were pictures, glaffes, and other 
rich furniture, which being unpaid for, ferved 
only as fo many mementoes of his misfortune — 
He now began to tremble for the confequences of 
his too credulous dependence on a vifion; yet ftill 
unwilling to believe what gave him fo much hors 
ror, anew matter of hope ftarted into his head:— 
The promife was made to him that day twelve. 
month, which it was certain was gone without any 
effe&t of what he had been made to expect; but 
then he refleéted, that it was not the fame day of 
the week, and that poflibly this might bring him 
better news. 

* He therefore ventured to tell his creditors, that 
though a fecond delay had happened, they thould 
be all paid on the morrow. His character, and the 
afflurance with which he fpoke, prevented them 
from being uneafy as yet; but when they came the 
third time, and found that, inftead of having their 
demands an{wered, Adulphus would not be feen by 
them, out had fliut himielf up in his chamber, and 
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ordered his fervants to fay he was indifpofed, they 
began to murmur; and fome of them, who had 
been informed of his having mortgaged his effate, 
thought it was beft for them to take fome other 
method of getting their money, than barely afking 
for it, before all was gone. 

Several procefles were prefently made out a- 
gaintt him, and officers continually watching about 
his houfe to take him; but he kept himfelf fo clofe, 
that all their endeavours were in vain for a long 
time. His friends, being informed of all this, 
could not conceive what had induced him to a& 
in the manner he had done, and came often to his 
houfe on purpofe to interrogate him concerning his 
affairs, and offer their afliftance in making them 
up, in cafe there was a poflibility; but none of 
them could ever get accefs to him;—his grief, his 
thame, and his defpair, at finding the impofition 
he had put upon himfelf, the injuftice it had made 
him guilty of to others, and the inevitable ruin 
that ftared him in the face, would not fuffer him 
to fee even thofe for whom he had the moft good- 
will; and nothing is more ftrange than that, in 
theagonies of his foul, he did not lay violent hands 
on his own life. 

In fpite of all his caution he was at laft arrefted, 
and thrown into prifon; and this occafioning a 
thorough inquiry into his circumflances, it was 


foon difcovered, that he had made every thing a- 
Way; but the motive which had induced a man, 


who had all his life, till this unhappy infatuation, 

behaved with the greateft prudence and modera- 

tion, was flill a fecret; and this fo incenfed all 

who had any dealings with him, as making them 

think he had only a defign to defraud them from 
Vou. 1. M 
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the beginning, that they would liften to no termy 
of accommodation. 

The truth is, he was become too fenfible of hig 
folly to be able to declare it, till from a full belief 
that he had been mad, he grew fo in reality, and 
in his ravings difclofed what fhame, while he had 
any remains of refle€tion, made him fo carneftly 
conceal. 

His golden dream, and the fad effe& it had on 
him, were now the talk of the whole town; and 
thofe who had been moft exafperated againft him, 
now pitied him. His friends confulted together, 
and the fine houfe and furniture were fold, as was 
alfo his eftate, after clearing the mortgage, to pay 
the creditors as far as the money would go; andon 
this he was difcharged from prifon, ro naked, 
pennylefs, and in no condition of doing any thing 
for his fubfiftence. 

In this miferable condition, it was thought the 
greateft charity that could be fhewn to him, wasto 
put him into Bedlam, where,as I am informed, he 
regained his fenfes enough to relate the whole par 
ticulars of what before he had by ftarts imperfectly 
difcovered; but the wildnefs of his late diforder 
being fucceeded by a deep melancholy, he never 
once defired to quit the place and company he was 
in, and after languifhing fome months, died a 
fad example of indulging profpeéts which are 
merely {peculative. 

1} am afraid one need not give one’s felf mach 
trouble to find many Adulphufes in this kindgom; 
and that if all who have aéted like him, on aslite 
tle foundation, were to be accounted lunatics, new 
hofpitals muft be ereéted, for that in Moorfields 
would not contain a thoufandth part. 
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~ It is indeed a dreadful thing when people can- 
not refolve to content themfelves with the {phere 
inwhich they are placed by heaven and nature. 
[tis this reftlefsnefs of the mind that occafions half 
the mifchiefs which befal mankind :—and, yet we 
gre all, more or lefs, apt to have fome ‘hare of it: 
every one wifhes for fomething he has not, and 
that hinders him from enjoying properly what he 
is poflefled of. We fancy we know better than 
him that made us, what would befit us, and ac- 
cufe Providence of partiality in the lot afligned us; 
and how fond foever we may be of the writings of 
the late celebrated Mr Pope, it is but rarely we 
remember this maxim of his, and acknowledge 
with him, that 
¢ —Whatever is, is right.” 


But this, as I faid before, is wholly owing to 
the dominion we fuffer ill paflions to get over us, 
and not to nature, which is eafily fatisfied, and ne= 
ver craves a fuperfluity of any thing.—l have often 
obferved, that the attainment of what we have pure 
fued with the mott eagernefs, has proved ourgreat 
eftcurfe; and | dare anfwer, that there are fcarce 
any of my readers but have, fome time or other, in 
the courfe of their lives, experienced this truth. 

Thoufands there are‘in this great metropolis, 
who have, with the utmoft ardency, wifhed the 
death of a parent, an elder brother, a hufband, or 
a wife; and yet, a {mall time after, have found 
the lofs of them the fevereft misfortune that could 
have befallen them. 

In the defigns men have upon our fex, I appeal 
to themfelves, if the feducing a wife or daughter 
of a friend, has not brought on them worfe cone 
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fequences, than the refufal of the gratification of 
their paffion could poflibly have done. 

Even in lefs unwarrantable aims, we often find 
that the grant of what we afk is a greater cruelty 
than the denial. Suppofe the partial favour ofa 
prince fhould confer any of the great offices of 
ftate on a perfon, who had not abilities to dif. 
charge his truft with any tolerable degree of hoe 
nour, would it not have been better for fuch a 
one to have continued in a private life, rather 
than, by this exaltation, have his ignorance expo. 
fed, and become the jeft of a {neering world, whe 
rejoice in an opportunity of ridiculing the foibles 
of the great? 

In fine, there is no one thing, let it wear ever 
fo fair a face of happinefs, but the pofleffion of it 
may render us miferable, either by its not being 
effentially fo in itfelf, or by our own want of cae 
pacity to ufe it as we ought. 

Not to be too anxious after any thing, is there. 

_fore the only {ure means of enjoying that tranqui- 
lity we but vainly depend upon, in the acquifition 
of what our paflions make us look on for a time 
as our greateft good. 

O but, fome people will cry, thefe are ftupid 
maxims: nature, in accuftoming itfelf to fucha 
{tate of indolence and inactivity, would fall intoa 
lethargy, and we fhould be little better than walk- 
ing ftatues. Paflions were given us to invigorate 
the mind, and roufe us to noble and great actions; 
and he that is born without them, or mortifies 

them too much, is incapable of doing any thing 

to ferve his God, his country, or himfelf. 
This is undoubtedly true; and whoever under- 
ftands what 1 have faid in a contrary fenfe, does 
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gn injury to my meaning. Iam for having every 
one endeavour to excel in whatever ftation or pro- 
feffion he has been bred; but I am for having none 
attempt to go out of it, or to regard promotion 
more than the means by which he aims to acquire 
it, He ought to have ambition enough to do all 
that might ‘aie him worthy of being raifed, but 
not fo much as to make him capable of orally 
ing all the barriers of virtue to attain his end. [ 
would not have a lieutenant in the army fhoot 
his captain in the back, for the fake of ge 
to his poft; but I would have him beha 
to deferve a better. 

But there is one very unfortunate propenfity 
jn moft of us; for 1 know not whether it may bé 
called a paflion, and that is the vanity of imagin- 


ing we deferve much more than in reality we do. 
This vanity, when not gratified » makes us murmu 
and repine at thofe who have it in their power to 


grant what we defire, and yet with-hold it from 


r¢ 


tting ins 


us; it excites in us an envy and hatred againtt 
thofe who are in poffeflion of what we think j 


nat we 4O1NK 36 
due to us alone; it infpires us with a thoufand 
bafe artifices to undermine and ruin all who o have 
a faiter profpect than ourfelves. When a perfon 
of this {tamp happens to fucceed in his ai 

may know him by a haughty firut, and 


, = 


tuous tofs of the head to his inferiors, an air of 
importance to his equals, and a fervile fawn on 
all who can any way contribute to exalting him 
yet higher; for there are no bounds to the ambi- 
tion of a felf-fulcient man. 


“ What crowds of thefe do we fee ev’ry d Ly; 


al 


s At park,.at opera, at court, and play!’ 
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A perfon who, on the contrary, really rifes by 
his merit, is affable and mild to all beneath him, 
fociable among thofe of his own rank, and pa 
that regard to thofe above him, which their ftationg 
or intrinfic worth demand, but no farther; fucha 
one is rejoiced at his good fortune, but not altered 
in his humour: he forgets not what he was, nor 
his former companions, and thinks himfelf not a 
all the betier man for being a greater. 


«¢ What pity ’tis that fuch no more abound, 
66 Whofe model merit recompence has found” 


That confideration, however, nor a thoufand 
rebuffs which a virtuous man often meets with in 
the difcharge of his duty, or the attainment of 
what he has really purchafed by his good beha- 
viour, will not deter him from going on in the 
fame laudable courfe; becaufe it is pleafing to 
himfelf, and renders him infinitely more at eafe 
in his own breaft, tham he can ever feel, who by 
indire&t means, arrives at the higheft fummit of 
his ambitious views. 

Xeuxis, by a long feries of hypocrify, treae 
chery and deceit, pretended menaces on the one 
fide, equally falfe friendfhips on the other, and 
every artifice of wicked policy, has at laft forced 
himfelf, as it were, into a feat, which neither his 
birth, his parts, nor the moft fanguine withes of 
his belt friends, could ever promife; yet how 
wretchedly does his new grandeur fit upon him! 
Do not his fullen looks, and contracted brow, 
denote a fecret remorfe, that preys upon his foul 
when, initead of the refpect he flattered himfelf 
with, he meets only with infults, and that the dig- 
nity fo unworthily conferred upon him, has ferved 
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but to render him the object of all good men’s 
contempt, and the deteftation of the vulgar! 
From this lump of glutted avarice and {wollen 
ambition, let us turn our eyes on brave Timoleon, 
whofe untainted virtue would honour the higheft 
dignities, yet is poffeffed of none but thofe derived 
to him from his illuftrious anceftors: uncourting, 
unindebted to favour, a native greafnefs thines 
through his whole deportment; confcious worth, 
and innate peace of mind, {mile in his eyes, at once 
commanding homage and affection: his name is 
never mentioned but with bleflings; and the love 
and admiration of all degrees of people give him 
that folid grandeur which empty titles, and all the 
pomp of arrogance, would but in vain aflume. 
Who then would fay it is not better to deferve 
than to receive? Who would not chufe to bea 
Timoleon rather than a Xeuxis, did they well weigh 
the difference of characters before too far entered 
jato the guilty labyrinth to be able to retreat? 
There are, indeed, a fort of people in the world, 
who are too proud to be obliged; who think it 
their glory to refufe favours, even though they 
ftand in the greateft need of them, and with 
a cynical furlinefs, affront, inftead of thanking 
thofe who miake offers of their friendfhip. This 
is a difpofition which has nothing in it commen- 
dable; but as it arifes only from too much great 
nefs of mind, or what one may call honour overs 
ftrained, fuch a perfon can never be dangerous to 
fociciy; and how little good foever he may be ca- 
pable of doing to himfelf, he will be fure to do 
Ro hurt to others. 
In an age fo felfith and gain-loving-as this of 
eurs, there are but few examples of the kind J 
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have mentioned; I hall therefore prefent my reas 
ders with one which happened very lately, 
is, I think, pretty extraordinary. 

Leolin, a gentleman, defcended from one of 
the beft families in Wales, and born to a conf. 
derable eftate, had, from his very early years, been 
attached by the moft tender paflion toa young lady 
called Elmira, an heirefs of 16001. a year.—His 
vows had all the fuccefs he could defire; and if he 
thought that all the charms of the whole fex were 
united in his Elmira, fhe could find nothing wor. 
thy of her affection but her Leolin. Their fathers, 
who had been long intimate friends, approved their 
mutual flame; and when Leolin arrived at his 
twentieth year, and Elmira to that of fixteen, 
they refolved to join the hands of two perfons, 
whofe hearts had been united even before they 
knew either the nature, or the aim of the paffion 
they were infpired with. 

Accordingly the marriage-articles were drawn, 
and great preparations were making to folem- 
nize the nuptials, when within two or three days 
of that which was intended to complete it, the 
father of Elmira had the misfortune to fall of 
his horfe and break his leg, which turning intoa 
mortification, was obliged to be cut off. Either 

vant of fkil] in the furgeons, or his own obftinacy 
in not fuffering the amputation to be above the 
knee, proved fatal to him, and he died in twenty- 
four hours after the operation. 

‘This occafioned a melancholy delay of our 

“he virtuous and difcreet El- 
mira could not think of devoting herfelf to the 
joys and gaicty ofa bridal flate immediately after 
the lofs of a parent to whom fhe had been exe 


and 


lovers happinefs. 
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tremely dear, and whofe indulgence the had al- 
ways repaid with the moft fincere filial duty and 
affection. Leolin himfelf, who thared in all her 
forrows, durft not prefume to prefs it; and his 
father was too great an obferver of decency, as 
well as too much concerned for the death of his 
good old friend, to urge the completion of an af- 
fiir, which though he very much defired, yet he 
thought might be more agreeable to all the par- 
ties concerned, when time had a little worn off 
the prefent poignancy of grief. 

The firft mourning being over, and the white 
garments accompanied with fomewhat of a more 
chearful afpect, the pafhionate Leolin began, by 
degrees, to remind his charming miittrefs of her 
engagement; and fhe was half-confenting to put 
an end to all his languiihments, when a fecond, 
and, in ‘its confequcnces, more fatal difappoint- 
ment than the former, came between them and 
the felicity they expeCted 

The father of Leolin was taken fuddenly ilk: 
his indi{pofition terminated in a violent fever, 
which ina very few days took him from the world 
but even this event, afflicting as it was to the fon, 
proved a flight misfortune to that which immedi~ 
ately enfued.—The funeral obfequies were no 
fooner over, than the houle of the young gentle 
man was forcibly entered by officers, who came 
to feize on all he had, by virtue of a deed of gift 
made, as they faid, by his father fome years be- 
fore, to his brether’s fon. Leolin, impetuous by 
nature, oppofed their paffage all he could; but 
the number they brought with them by far ex- 
eceded thofe of his fervants, and they took pof~ 
felion; on which he went to the houle of a 
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neighbouring gentleman, who had been an inti. 
mate acquaintance of his father, complained t 
him of his wrongs, and intreated his advice. 

Not only this perfon, but the chief gentlemen 
of the county, perfuaded him to have recourfe to 
law; it feeming highly improbable, that any & 
ther fhould give away the inheritance of an only 
fon, and fuch a fon as Leolin, who had never 
done any thing to difoblige him, and of whom 
he had always feemed extremely fond. 

‘The kinfman, however, had -his pretences, 
which, for the better underftanding this myfte- 
rious affair, I muft not pafs over in le ice. The 
mother of Leolin, when he was not above four or 
five years old, eloped from her hufband, and took 
refuge in France with a gentleman who had fors 
merly courted her, and whom fhe continued to 
Jove, to the eternal ruin of all that ought to be 
dear to womankind. 

So manifeft a proof of her unchaftity, it is cere 
tain, made him difregard the young Leolin, fora 
time, as dubious if he were really of his blood; 
and witnefles were produced, who {wore they 
had heard him fay, ‘* The baftard fhould never 
‘inherit an acre of his Jand;” and when they 

aufwered, * That it would not be in his power to 
“ cut him off,” he rejoined, -** No matter, there 
** were other courfes to be taken.” 

‘’his they depofed that they underftood as meant 
by the deed of gift now produced; and that the 
fince then he had treated Leolin as his fon, and 
feemed to ufe him well, it was only to avoid any 
farther noife being made in the world of his dif 
honour while he lived, deferring to fhew his refents 
ment to the mother on the fon, till after his deccale. 
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In fine, after a long procefs the trial came on, 
and the kinfman had fo well concerted his mea- 
fures, that, in fpite of all the probabilities that 
were again{t him, he got the better of Leolin; the 
judge only, in confideration of his having been 
bred a gentleman, and in the expectation of fo 
large an eftate, ordering he thould be allowed 200l. 
per annum, out of fo many thoufands. 

Few there were, however, who did not believe 
him greatly wronged ; nor could the jury thems 
felves reconcile, to their own reafon, the verdict 
they were obliged to give on the evidence, who 
fwore fo pofitively, and corroborated their depofi- 
tions with fo many circumftances, that, in law, 
there was no poflibility for the court to act other- 
wife than it did on this occafion. 

Leolin, who, for his many good qualities, had 
always been highly efteemed ‘and beloved in the 
country where he was born, had many friendly of- 
fers made him, and continual invitations from one 
houfe to another; but he would accept of none, 
avoided all converfation with thofe he was once 
intimate with,and fhut himfelf up in a little farms 
houfe, ordering the people belonging to it to fuf- 
fer no perfon whatever to come to him. 

‘But his behaviouggwith regard to Elmira was 
the mof aftonifhing, and what indeed excited me 
to give this melancholy detai! of his adventures. 
—During the continuance of the law-fuit, and 


while he had hope of overcoming his adverfary, 
he was fca ever from her; and, in fpit > of the 
vexation ‘nel invafion of his birth-right had 
involv nin, found always a fatisfaction in her 


unalr>: ring conver ations which more 
tha: penta or all the frowns of fortune. 
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But the moment he was caft, that he was certajg 
his ruin was completed, he thunned her even mor 
than all the world befide; and though her love, 
and the engagements between them, made her not 
to look upon it as a breach of modefty to write 
_tohim, to conjure him in the moft prefling terms 
to come to her, and affured him the change in hig * 
circumftances had wrought no change in her af. 
fe€tion; and that fhe was ready to make hima 
prefent of that with herfelf, yet could the not 
prevail on him to fee her. 

In fine, from the moft affable and obliging of 
mankind, he was now become the motft ftern, mos 
rofe, and ill-tempered ; according tothe poet, 


“¢ Great fouls grow always haughty in diftrefs.” 


In vain a miftrefs fo lately beloved, admired, 
almoft adored, now condefcended to folicit Him 
to accept all in her power to give: all the proofs 
fhe gave him of her tendernefs, her conftancy, 
her difinterefted paffion,- ferved but to add new 
matter for his difcontent; and, to get rid of her 
importunities, he at laft fent one letter in anfwer 
to the many obliging ones he had received from 
her.—A friend of mine happening to be with her 


when it arrived, affured mg it contained thefe 
lines : 


** MADAM, 

** I Believe there is no occafion for any affe- 
*¢ yerations, that no man has ever loved with 
*¢ greater fincerity than I have done, or more paf+ 
* fionately defired to be united to you for ever, 
** while there remained the leaft hope of being fo 
** without rendering both of us the fubje& of ri- 
“ dicule.—In fine, 1 have fil tuo much regard 
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| for you, to have it faid, you bought a hufband, 
stand for myfelf, to think of fubmitting to the 
« flavith dependance of a wife’s fortune —Were 
# the balance on my fide, I fhould. not aé& in this 
«manner; but, as things are now circumftanced 
between us, I beg you will give neither your- 
# {elf or me any further trouble on this fcore;— 
«the moft prudent ftep you can take for the peace 
of both, is to think.of me no more, finceI ne- - 
« ver can be, in the manner I once flattered my= 
“ felf with being, : 
Yours, &e. LEOLIN. 
« P.S. I quit the place I am in this very mo- 
& ment, nor fhall make any perfon in the world 
“the confidante of my retirement; fo that no 
« letters can poffibly come to my hands; but have 
“ ordered the honeft man who has been my hoft 
« for fome time, to pay you 300]. which you may 
remember I borrowed of you while my unhappy 
“ Jaw-affair was in agitation, and the intereft due 
“ upon the loan.—Adieu for ever; be affured, I 
“ with you much better than you do yourfelf.” 
Poor Elmira read the letter with tears in her 
eyes, and cried out, ** O what a noble mind is 
“here perverted! Quite changed from what he 
“was, by an ill-judging and injurious world!” 
But when fhe came to the poft{cript, and the man 
counted the money to her on the table, the grew 
beyond all. patience —** How meanly muft he 
“think of me! faid the.—How little does he 
“know of Elmira!” And then again, “ What! 
“am turned ufurer then!” This little indigna- 
tion, however, foon fubfided, and gave way to 
the fofter di€tates of love and friendthip: the afke 
ed the farmer a thoufand queftions concerning his 
Vo. I. N 
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bebaviour; conjuredhim to deal fincerely withher, 
and to inform her, whether he had really left hig 
houfe or not, and, if he had, what road he took, 

To this he replied with a great deal of truth; 
that he had never feen a man fo changed as to hig 
humour, but that he did not think his brain way 
any way difordered: that fome time patt he fen 
fora money-fcrivener, and fold the annuity or. 
dered him for life for 1o0c]. part of which he had 
difpofed of in paying all the little debts he had 
contracted fince his misfortune, and had taken 
the remainder with him: that he went on horfe. 
back, but could not fay what road, becaufe he 
was forbid accompanying him even to the lane’s 
end that led to his houfe. 

In the prefent emotions of her various paffions, 
fhe would certainly have followed him herfelf, 
could fhe have known what route to take, and 
either brought him back or gone with him; but 
as this was impoflible, fhe difpatched men and 
horfes every where the could think of, to each of 
whom fhe gave little billets, befeeching him by 
all he ever did or could love, to return to her, 
and not make them both miferable by a foolith 
punGilio, which the fenfe of the injuries he had 
fuftained alone had put into his head. 

The fervants knowing their miftrefs’s attache 
ment, and befides having a very great refpect for 
Leolin, who had been always extremely affable 
and liberal to them, fpared no pains to execute 
their commiffion. 

But all their endeavours were fruitlefs; Leolity 
doubtlefs, fufpe€fting what would be the confe« 
quence of his letter, and obftinate in his refolution 
to fuffer any thing rather than be under the lealt 
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obligation, even to the woman he loved, paffed 
. through fuch bye-ways as eluded all their fearch. 

He came up to London, where having furnith- 
ed himfelf with all things neceflary for a cam- 
paign, he went a volunteer into the army. The 
little regard he had for life, joined to his natural 
jmpetuofity, hurried him into the thickeft dan- 
gets, and he fell among many other gallant men 
at the battle of Dettingen. 

An old officer, who had been an acquaintance 
of his father’s, faw and knew him on his firft 
coming into the camp; and, having heard the ftory 
of his misfortunes, offered him all the fervices in 
his power; but Leolin rejeéted every thing that 
might afford him any advantage, and continued de- 
termined to the laft not to be obliged to any one. 

It was this gentleman, who, on the account 
of his great age and many wounds, retyrning to 
England after the campaign was over, brought 
the account of him, who elfe perhaps might till 
this moment have been vainly fought by the dil- 
confolate Elmira. 

So anxious, fo unhappy had fhe been from the 
time of his departure, that to hear he was no more 
could fcarce add to it.—The news, however, en- 
couraged feveral gentlemen to make their addrefles 
toher, which, while he was living, in any cir- 
cumftances, they knew would have been in vain; 
but they found his death of no fervice to their 
fuit: his memory was ftill a rival, which all their 
efforts were too weak to furmount; to that fhe 
affures them fhe is wedded, and to that will to her 
laft breath continue conftant. 

What now can we fay of this Leolin, but that 
he was an honeft, brave, and worthy man! Can 

N-2 
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we help admiring him, at the fame time that we 
condemn himf And had not that unhappy obit, 
nacy, to which he fell a martyr, wounded at the 
fame time the breaft of the generous, the {weet El. 
mira, fhould we not have greatly compaffionated 
a foible, which if we examine to the bottom, we 
fhall find had its rife from a virtue in excefs. 

The love of freedom and independency, ft 
feems, was his darling propenfity; and though he 
bad nothing in reality to fear from the excellence 
of Elmira’s nature, yet to know himfelf obliged, 
and that there was even a poffibility for her fome 
time or other to think he was fo, had fomewhat in 
it which the greatnefs of his fpirit could not fubs 
mit to bear. Iam apt to believe, that had the 
been reduced in the manner he was, and he been 
poffeffed of as many millions as he was born to 
thoufands, he would, with the utmoft pleafure, 
have thrown them at her feet, and found his 
grcateft felicity in her acceptance. 

Such a man mutt certainly have made a very 
great figurein the fenate, had he ever arrived at bee 
ing a member of it; and for the good of my coun- 
try, I fincerely with there were five hundred of the 
fame way of thinking. What in private life was 
his greateft misfortune, would in a publicone have 
rendered him of the higheft fervice to the pre 
fent age, and endeared his name to late pofterity, 
No careffes, no penfions, no ribbands, no pres 
ferments, would have had any influence overa 
perfon of his principles: refolute to fupport the 
native freedom of an Englifhman, he would have 
uttered his mind without referve; and the more 
he had been offered by a court parafite for his 
filence, the more warmly had he {poke in the 
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qule of liberty. Perhaps, indeed, he might have 
been too bold, and, for his particular mortification, 
pave occafioned the Habeas Corpus aé& to be fuf- 
pended; but what of that! It might have hurt 
fome individuals, but mult have been of general 
fervice, and have opened the eyes of thofe, who, 
more through indolence and luxury, than corrup- 
tion, were made blind. 

So far k blame him, in refufing a fine woman 
whom he loved, and whohad an eftate which would 
have put it in his power to be of ufe to his coun- 
try, which, heaven knows, and he could not have 
been ignorant of, ftands in need of fuch fupports; 
but as he was very young, and the confideration 
of thefe things had not time to make the impre{- 
fion it ought, I cannot but pity him, and lament 
the lofs which the public have in a friend fo qua- 
lified to ferve the common interett. 

Aut the young and gay of both fexes, who are 
advocates for the tender paflion, 1 know, cannot 
find in their hearts to forgive him: as to the 
confiderations I have mentioned, they will have 
indeed but very little weight with them. The 
griefs of Elmira will be accounted of infinite more 
confequence, and he will be looked upon as a mam 
of a favage and barbarous foul, who, to gratify 
his pride, could forfake a lady that fo truly loved, 
and had made him fuch condefcenfions. I grant 
that there was fomething cruel in the effects of his 
behaviour to her, yet 1 cannot help vindicating 
the caufe; and I think I cannot do it more effece 
tually, than by fetting a character of a quite oppo 
fite nature in the. fame point of light with him. 
White is beft illuftrated by being near to black; 
and the rough diamond, which at prefent appears 

N 3 
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of fo little value, will rife in a more juft eftim,, 
tion when placed near a common pebble. 

Cleophil is what the world calls a fine gentle. 

man; he is tall, well made, has a gay and lively 
air, a good fancy in drefs, dances to perfection, 
tells a thoufand agreeable ftories, and is very en. 
tertaining in converfation. 

Belliza, the only daughter of a late very € ts 
minent tradefman in the city, was the objeé of 
his flame; for though he was the moft gallant 
man imaginable among all the ladies he came in 
company with, yet to this alone he made his ad. 
dreffes. It is certain, indeed, that nobody could 
condemn the choice he made of her; for befides 
the large fortune it was expected would be given 
her by her father, the had 20001. left by her grand- 
mother, which was entirely at her own difpofal, 
Her wealth, however, was the leaft motive to that 
envy with which many young gentlemen faw the 
favourable reception Cleophil-was treated with by 
her. The moft detraéting of her own fex cannot 
but allow her to have beauty, wit, virtue, good. 
nature, and all the accomplifhments that can ate 
tra&t both love and refpeét; and as for thofe of 
the other, there are few that fee, without feeling 
for her fomewhat more than bare admiration. 

Never was a more paffionate lover, to all ape 
pearance, than Cleophil; he feemed jealous even 
of the hours allowed for repofe, becaufe they de- 
prived him of her prefence; and would fometimes 
encroach on them, by bringing muficians under her 
window, to ferenade her with fongs, either of hig 
own compofing, or which he pretended were fo. 

She was extremely young, ignorant of the at« 
tifices and inconftancy of mankind, and as the 
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of this admirer was agreeable to her, rea- 
dily believed all he faid, and returned his profef- 
fons with the moft tender and fincere ones on her 


part: nothing feemed wanting to complete their 


mutual felicity but her father’s confent, whom 
the was too dutiful to difobey, and could not yet 
obtain. - 

The old gentleman had an idea of Cleophil very 


. different from what his daughter had entertained: 


he looked on him as a man who had too much 
regard for intereft to be fo much in love as he pre- 
tended: he ha penetrating judgment, and 
ealily difcovered a great fund of felf-fufficiency; 
and that arrogance afd hypocrify were hid beneath 
the fpecious fhew of honour, generofity, and ten- 
dernefs. But as he found the young Belliza gave 
him the preference to all who had made offers of 
the nature he did, he would not fuddenly thwart 
her inclinations, but only feemed to delay what 
indeed he was very unwilling fhould come to pafs. 
He imagined, that by repeated ptglongations of 
giving any definitive anfwer, either-the patience 
of the lover would be tired, or his daughter find 
fomething in him which might give her caufe to 
alter her prefent favourable opinion: he wilely 
confidered, that all youth is headftrong, and that 
whatever bent it takes, oppofition only ferves to 
render it more obftinate and blind to conviction; 
and though the temper of Belliza, in other things, 
might render her an exception to this general rule, 
yet he knew not how far fhe might be tranfported 
by her paffion to act in a different manner from 
what any other motive could have excited her to 
do. He therefore thought, by neither feeming to 
contradit or approve her defires, to give her ax 
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opportunity: of difcovering herfelf, what would 
not perhaps have gained the leaft credit with hep 
from any other perfon. 

The indifferent opinion he had of Cleophil, 
and his knowledge of human nature, which cay 
feldom carry on a courfe of deceit for any long 
time, without elapfing into fomething that betrays 
itfelf, made him not doubt but this would happen 
as indeed it did, but by a way little forefeen, op 
even apprehended by him. 

He had at that time two fhips-of his own at fea, 
very richly laden, the return of which he was 
daily expecting, when the melancholy news ara 
rived that the one was wrecked, and the other 
taken by the Spaniards:—feveral others alfo, in 
which he had confiderable fhares, met with the 
fame fate, fo that his credit, as well as his {pirits, 
was very much funk:—bills came thick upon 
him, and he foon became unable to difcharge 
them; a fhock, which in the whole courfe of his 
dealing he had never known before! Belliza, in 
this exigence,intreated him to accept of her 20001, 
but he refufed it, telling her he knew not but his 
other ventures abroad might be as unfuccefsful as 
the laft had been, and if fo, the fum the was mif- 
trefs of would be incapable of doing him any real 
fervice, and it would add to his. misfortune toe 
think, that fer a fhort refpite for himfelf, he had 
involved her in ruin with him. 

This did not fatisfy the dutiful and tenderly 
affeCtionate Belliza; the continued to prefs him 
with the utmoft ardency not to rejeé her fuit, 
till he at laft affured her, that the demands on him 
were fo large and numerous, that lefs than 4cool, 
would not preferve hiscredit till the time in which 
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he might reafonably hope to hear from Hamburgh, 
Turkey, and fome other places where he trafficked. 
She then propofed to break the matter to Cleophil, 
who fhe knew had a confiderable fum in the bank, 
and doubted not but he would be glad of fuch an 
opportunity to thew the love and refpect he had 
for their family. 

The father cooly anfwered, that the might do 
as fhe thought proper, and that if the young gen- 
tleman obliged him in this point, he fhould take 
all the care he could not to let him be a lofer. 

It was not that he imagined his daughter would 
have any fuccefs in this negociation that he per= 
mitted her to attempt it, but. becaufe he was, wil- 
ling fhe fhould put a friendthip, the had fo much 
confidence in, to the teft. 

Having obtained his permiffion, fhe fent im- 
mediately for her lover, and in a few words re- 
lated to him the prefent occafion there was for her 
father to be fupplicd with fo much ready cath, and 
then added, thatas fhe was in pofleffion of no more 
than half the fum required, fhe did not doubt but 
he would lay down the other part. 

As the had no anxicty in making this requeft, 
becaufeaffured in her own mindof its being grant- 
ed, the never thought of examining his countes 
nance while fhe was {peaking; which, if fhe had, 
it would have been eafy for her to perceive the 
change that was in it. All the rapture with which 
he flew to receive her commands was now no 
more, and in its place was fubftituted an air of 
diftance, mixed with furprize. When the had 


_ done fpeaking, he told her, ‘* he was extremely 


forry for her father’s misfortunes, but doubted 
not, as he was a man very much beloved among 
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the perfons he dealt with, they would have pay, 
ence with him till he could hear from abroad, ang 
would advife him rather to make a trial of they 
good-nature, than put himfelf to any {traits for the 
money to pay them immediately.” 

** How, Cleophil! cried the, quite thunder 
** ftruck to hear him fpeak in this manner, do yoy 
*¢ call it ftraits to make ufe, for a fhort time, of 
** what his own daughter, and a perfon who hag 





























the fincerity,of his paflion; but fhe eafily faw they 
were but words of courfe, and fuch as no man 
could well avoid {peaking to a woman he had ¢- 
ver pretended to love, and therefore replied to 
them accordingly. 

As he found now there was no poflibility of her 
being miftrefs.of that fortune, which as it proved 
was the chief motive of his addreffes, he was not 





* pretended he wifhes nothing more than to be his i 
“¢ fon, have it in their power to furnifh him with! " 
«¢ —-Sure he has a right to demand all we can do 
66 to ferve him!” Gir 
*‘ No doubt he has, madam, anfwered he, fil] foo 
«* more referved, and I fhould rejoice in any ops : 
“ portunity to oblige him; but I am under ap i 
“ unfortunate engagement never to lend money : 
‘©on any account whatever: my father, at his 
« death, exacted an cath from me, which there le 
“ is no pofhbility of my difpenfing with, nor do h 
«| believe you will defire it of me.” i 
“ No, Cleophil, refumed the, almoft burfting . 
“¢ with inward rage and grief, you never fhall be ‘ 
. perjured at my requeft:—too much already you 4 
“ are fo in the falfe vows you have made of difin- i 
* terefted and inviolable love.” 
He made fome faint efforts to convince her of § * 
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stall concerned that his excufes had no greater 
effet upon her; and though when fhe told him the 
was afhamed to remember that the: ever had any 
confidence in him, or regard for him, he replied, 
“that when fhe ceafed to think well of him, he 
« fhould be the moft miferable of mankind,” yet 
bis eyes, and the accent of his voice fo little core 
refponded with his words, that what he faid 
feemed rather meant in irony than reality. 

In fine, they entirely broke off:—the obliged 
him to take back all the prefents he had made her, 
and the letters fhe had received from him, and des 
fired he would return thofe the had fent to him as 
foon as poflible. At parting, to preferve the fine 
gentleman, as he thought, he affected an infinity 
of grief, which, as fhe eafily faw through, fhe but 
the more defpifed him for, and for his fake almoft 
the whole fex. 

Now will I appeal to thofe who have been the 
leaft w'lling to excufe the behaviour of my Welch 
hero, if the character of Leolin is notamiable when 
compare! with that of Cleophil. Belliza, indeed, 
was lefs cuhappy than Elmira, becaufe the mean- 
nefs of fou! which the difcovered in her lover, gave 
an immediate cure to the inclination fhe had for 
his perfon; whereas the true greatnefs of Leolin’s 

_ way of thinking preferved a lafling tendernefs in 
his miftrefsy which made her partake in all his fuf- 
ferings, and even continue devoted to his memory 
when himfelf was no more. But to return:— 


When the father of Belliza thought his affairs 
moft defperate, and there feemed not the leaft pro- 
bability of his being able to retrieve himfelf, hea 
ven, by an unexpetted way, fent him relief:——A 
brother of his, who had lived a Jong time in the 
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Eaft Indies, and by his honeft induftry and frugy 
lity acquired a large fortune, died without iffue, 
and left him the fole heir of all his wealth. The 
news arrived juft as a ftatute of bankruptcy wy 
about to be taken out againft him; which, accords 
ing to the cuftom of the world, made a great 
change. He might now command what fums he 
pleafed ;—nobody was in hafte to have their bil 
difcharged ;—all, like Timon’s friends in the play, 
endeavoured to glofs over the terrors of their for. 
mer treatment of him, and nothing was omitted to 
regain that good-will from him they had but top 
juftly deferved to lofe for ever. 

Cleophil, above all, curfed his ill {tars :—what 
would he not now have done to reinftate himfelf 
in Belliza’s favour! Belliza, now a greater for 
tune than ever, was more than ever adored by 
him. He wrote;—he prevailed on feveral who 
vifited her to fpeak in his behalf;—he pretended 
to fall fick on her account ;—ordered it to be given 
out, that he had many times fince their quarrel 
attempted to deftroy himfelf;—tried every ftrata 
gem,—employed every artifice,—but all alike in 
' yvain:—the contempt fhe had for him increafed 
by the means he took to leffen it, and by much 
exceeded all the inclination fhe ever had for him 
while the believed he merited it :—fhe bleffed the 
misfortunes which had fhewn him to her in his 
proper colours, and made a firm refolution nevet 
more to fuffer herfelf to give credit to the profel- 
fions of any one man, till her father fhould have 
made a fufficient fcrutiny into his character and 
temper, to be able to judge of his fincerity. 

She found the happy effeéts of the prudent re« 
ferve with which fhe now behaved to all mankind, 
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ghe was ina fhort time addreffed by a young gen- 
tleman much fuperior in birth, fortune, and good 
fenfe to Cleophil, and had as great a fhare of real 
sfeétion for her as that unworthy lover had pre- 
tended. Her father approved highly of him for a 
fon; and fhe could not refufe her heart to fo ac- 
complifhed a perfon, after being told by him, 
whofe judgment fhe was determined to rely up- 
on, that fhe could not err in doing fo. 

They have been married fomewhat more than 
a year, in which time he has made her mother of 
a fine fon, who is the only rival either of them has 
in the tendernefs of the other. The old gentle- 
man has received all the effects he expected from 
abroad :-—T hey all live together in the moft perfe& 
harmony; and the fhort anxiety of mind they had 
endured on the {core of his loffes, ferves only to 
give their prefent happinefs a higher relith. - 

The ftory of this family, and many other fuch 
like inftances which daily happen in the world, 
methinks, fhould make whatever misfortunes we 
may labour under for the prefent fit more eafy on 
us, in the hope, that while the play of life conti- 
nues, we have yet’ chance for better fcenes. 

Ihave fomewhere read of an antient philofo- 
pher, who, whenever any very ill accident befel 
him, made invitations to his friends, entertained 
them in the moft chearful manner, and appeared 
extremely happy in his mind :—but, on the con- 
trary, on the arrival of any thing for which other 
people expect congratulations, he fhut himfelf up 
inhis chamber, fafted, wept, and in his whole 
deportment had all the tokens of a perfon under 
fome inconfolable affliGtion. On being afked the 
reafon of a behaviour fo contradictory to that of 
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all mankind befides, he replied, »“* Thofe who 
“ wonder to fee_ me merry in adverfity, and fadin 
‘* a more profperous condition, do not confide, 
‘ what Fortune is, or do not rightly underftand 
“ the nature of that fickle deity. Is the not eye 
* fleeting,—ever changing, and generally from 
one extreme to the other?—How then, when 
‘¢ any good befals me, can I avoid being under 
“ the moft terrible apprehenfions that an adequate 
« evil will immediately enfue?—And when any 
“ mifchief has happened to me, have not I rege 
“* fon to rejoice in the expectation that the fame 
“ proportion of happinefs is at hand?” 

‘The humour of this philofopher was very ex 
traordinary indeed, and one may juftly fay, he 
{trained the point beyond what it will well bear} 
yet, upon the whole, there is fomewhat of reafon 
in it, according to Mr Dryden: 


«¢ Good unexpected, evil unforefeen, 
“ Appear by turns, as fortune fhifts the feene.” 


But not to have recourfe to caprice or fition 
to enable us to fupport calamities which heaven 
fometimes infliéts on us, we ought to confider, 
that by well bearing them, we have the better 
claim to hope an alternative in our favour. A 
defponding temper is, of all others, the leaft plea 
fing both to God and man; it fhews a diffidenee 
‘in the-one, and to the other a want of that com- 
plaifance which is due from us to fociety. 

Can any thing, if we confider rightly, be more 
rude than to difturb the chearfulnefs of whatevet 
converfation we come into, with a melancholy 
detail of our private misfortunes!—They are our 
own, and ours alone, and a man ought no mort 
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to with to infe& others with his grief, than with 
his difeafes. 

* Thofe who imagine they find eafe in complain- 
ing, ate of a yery mean and felfith difpofition. A 
great {pirit is almoft as much afhamed of pity as 
@fcontempt; and a generous one will never en- 
dure to excite that forrow from which pity natu- 
rally flows. 

Indeed, where proximity of blood, or the more 
binding ties of friendthip, afford a reafonable ex- 
pectation of relief in any exigence of fortune, it 
would be a foolifh pride to with-hold the know- 
ledge of it, and what they may jultly fufpect was 
owing to a want of that confidence which is the 
only cement of a true affection, and alfo betrays 
fomewhat of a defpondency, which it is much 
better to try every thing, depend on every thing, 
and even cheat ourfelves into a belief of impofli- 
bilities, rather than give way to. 

Foreigners will have it, that there is fomewhat 
in our climate which renders this unhappy pro- 
penfity more natural to us than to any other na- 
tion; and I believe the frequent changes in the 
weather, and a certain heavinefs in the air at fome 
feafons of the year, may indeed contribute greatly 
toit; but I fear there may alfo be other caufes 
afigned, which it lies folely in ourfelves to re- 
move, and which, if we do not fpeedily do, the 
reflections made upon us abraad will carry a fe- 
verer fting than we are yet aware of. 

Our climate, I fuppofe, is the fame it ever was; 
our hemifphere is no more clouded with vapours; 
our winds no more “variable than fome ages 
paft; yet I challenge any of the foreign ones*to 
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produce half the number of fad examples of de 
fpondency than thefe latter ones have done. 

Let us not therefore lay the whole blame of 
thofe unhappy actions we daily hear of, on ele 
mentary caufes, or depreciate a climate which has, 
and | hope again may be productive of the brighteft 
geniufes, and braveft {pirits that ever any country 
had to boaft of. It is not the ill afpe& of the ftars, 
northeunkindly influence of the moon, has wrought 
this effeét on us, but our falling off from the virtues 
of our anceftors:—the change is in ourfelves;— 
and while all feem eager to undo, or be undone, 


it is not to be wondered at, that the horrors of 


confcious guilt on the one hand, and the contempt 
and miferies of poverty on the other, fhould hurry 
many of us to deeds of -defperation. 

The fatal fource of all the calamities we labour 
under, is an indulgence of thofe deftrudtive paf- 


fions, which in their beginning might be eafily. 


rooted out; but once fuffered to get head, not all 
our refolution will have power to fubdue. Ava- 
tice, ambition, luxury, and pride, are the very 
tyrants of the mind: they a@ without council, 
are above all reftraint, and having once depofed 
Reafon from her throne, render her even fubfer« 
vient to their bafeft aims. 

How then can thofe who have the care of al 
anfwer to themfelves the negle& of fo material a 
point, as not inculcating early into them an abhor- 
rence of thefe deftructive vices! This is a duty 
which principally belongs to parents; but when 
other, no lefs indifpenfible, avocations deny them 
leifure for difcharging it;—ficknefs, or old age, 


renders them unable, or indolence unwilling, to 


a 
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doit; the leaft they can do, is to chufe perfons 
properly qualified for this mighty truit. 

Few people of condition, indeed, but take care 
that thofe they fet over their children fhall be fuch 
as are capable of inftructing them in all the mo- 
dith accomplifhments of life; but however necef- 
faty that may be towards procuring them a charace 
ter of good breeding, it ought not to come into 
competition with that of good reputation. Go« 
ternors and governeffes, therefore, fhould not fo 
much be chofen for their fkill in language,—fen- 
ting,—dancing, playing on. mufic, or having a 
perfect knowledge of the beau-monde, as for their 
fobriety,, morality, and good conduét. Their ex- 
_ ample ought to be fuch as fhould enforce their 
precepts, and by fhewing the beauty of a regular 
life in themfelves, make their pupils fall in love 
with it, and endeavour an imitation. 

it were almoft as well, if not entirely fo, toleave 
a young gentleman to his own management, as to 
put him under the care of one, who, to endear 
himfelf to him, fhali flatter his vices, becaufe it is 
giving him a fanétion, as it were, for all the irre- 
gularities he may take it in his head to commit.— 
Too many inftances of this may be found among 
thofe who are at an infinit: expence in travelling: 
for improvement, yet bring home little befides the 
- worft part of the nations where they have been. 

Would people of fafhion but give themfelves 
time to refle&t how great an afcendant the very 
name of Governor has over their children, they 
would certainly be more cautious on whom they 
conferred it. Methinks the ftory of the young rich 
Mereator, yet recent in every one’s memory> 
fhould be a warning not only to the friends, but 

03 
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even to every gentleman himfelf who is going tg 
travel, to be well acquainted with the charaGher 
and principles of him who is toattend him inthe 
above-mentioned quality. 

He was the only fon of a wealthy foreign mer. 
chant, who lofing both his parents while he was 
yet an infant, was left to the guardianthip of two 
perfons, of whofe integrity his father had many 
proofs. Nor had the young Mercator any reafon 
to complain of their abufing the truft repofed in 
them. 

They ufed him with the fame tendernefs they 
could have done had he been their only fon;— 
they put him to the beft fchools;—they faw that 
the mafters did their duty by him ;—and when he 
had finifhed all that a home education could bes 
ftow, they thought fit to fend him, for his greater 
improvement, to make the tour of Europe. 

The only care they now had upon their hands, 
was to find a perfon whofe abilities for a governos 
were well attefted. It is certain they fpared no 
pains for that purpofe, and were at laft recom 
mended to one who had all the appearance of a fos 
ber gentleman, had travelled before in the capacis 
ty, and was well acquainted both with the languae 
ges and cuftoms of thofe places which they im- 
tended their young charge fhould fee. 

It gave them a very great fatisfaction to ima. 
gine they had found one who fo well anfwered 
their defires; but Mercator much more, -to be 
under the dire€tion of a perfon, who, he was well 
convinced, would not be fevere on his pleafures. 
‘This young gentleman was of an amorous conftie 
tution, and contracted an intimacy with a womany 
who, tho’ far from being hand{ome in her perfony 
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and of a character the moft infamous that could 
be, he ‘was neverthelefs fond of to a very great 
degree. He had happened to be in company with 
the perfon who was afterwards made choice of for 
his governor, at the lodgings of this proftitute, 
and fome others of the fame profeflion ; and when 
‘hefaw him with his guardians, though he had now 
aflumed a very different air, well remembered he 
‘was the fame with whom he had paffed more than 
one night in rioting and debauchery. 

In fine, they foon came to a perfect underftand- 

ing of each other; and when the time arrived fos 
their departure, the complaifant governor was far 
from oppofing his pupil’s taking this fille~de-joye 
with him. 
» Paris was the firft place at which they flayed 
any time; and our young traveller was fo taken 
up with the gaicties he found there, that he was ig 
no hafte to quit it, which his governor perceiving, 
thought fit to humour him in; and accordingly 
they took a fine hotel, lived in the moft volup- 
fuous manner, and Marian, for fol fhall call the 
partner of the loofer pleafures of the unhappy 
Mercator, fhared with them in all the wild frolics 
they were continually inventing for the pafling 
away thofe hours, which the careful guardians at 
home flattered themfelves were employed in a far 
different way. 

After having wafted near a year in this man- 
ner, Mercator was fuddenly taken fick; whether 
the difeafe he laboured under was brought on him 
by his exceffes, or by any other more fecret caule, 
I will not take upon me to determine, nor dol 
hear of any one that can be more politive; -but 
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this is certain, that his diforder lay greatly in hig 
head, and he was often very delirious. 

It is to be fuppofed, that in one of thee fits ix 
was that the governor wrought on him to fend for 
a prieft and a notary-public at the fame time; the 
one married him to Marian, and the other drew 
up a teftament, in which he bequeathed that woe 
man, by the name and title of his wife, the fum 
of 60,0001. and 40,0001. which was the whole 
remainder of his fortune, to his dear friend and 
governor, a3 a recompence for the great care he 
had taken both of his foul and body. 

‘Thefe were the words of his will, which being 
figned, fealed, and in all points duly executed, in 
the prefence of feveral witneffes, the teftator, as 
having no more to do with life, or thofe he was 
among kaving no more for him to do, expired, a8 
I have been told, in the moft intolerable agonies. 

Marian, in thofe altered circumftances, foon 
after returned to England with him who fhared 
in poor Mercator’s fortune, and whom fhe mar- 
ried the moment the decency fhe now affected in. 
her new grandeur would permit. 

The guardians and other friends of the deceaf- 
ed gentleman, made all imaginable enquiry into 
this bufinefs, but could receive only dark hints, 
and fuch conjeétures as were not fufficient to com- 
mence a procefs upon: but with what véxation 
they fee this wicked pair roll in their coach 
and fix, and triumph in their guilt, any one may 
imagine. 

It will not be expeé&ed I fhould comment on 
this action, becaufe I have already faid the truth ’ 
of the particulars is yet hid in darknefs: what time 
may produce, I know not; but at prefent every 
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ge is at liberty to judge as they think moft agree- 
able to the nature of thé thing. All I propofe by 
telating it, is to remind thofe who have any young 
gentlemen to fend abroad, that they cannot be too 
ferutinous into the principles of the perfons en- 
trufted with the direCtion of them. 


ASOEEC RIFFS VERS» 
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He” glorious a privilege has man above all 
other fublunary beings! who, though in- 
digent, unpitied, forfaken by the world, and 
even chained in a dungeon, can, by the aid of 
divine contemplation, enjoy all the charms of 
pomp, refpeét, and liberty!—tranfport bimfelf 
in idea, to whatever place he withes, and grafp in 
theory imagined empires! 

Unaccountable is it, therefore, that fo many 
people find an irkfomenefs in being alone, tho’ 
for never fo {mall a fpace of time!—Guilt, in- 
deed, creates perturbations, which may well 
make retirement horrible, and drive the felf-tor- 
mented wretch into any company, to avoid the 
_agonies of remorfe; but | fpeak not of thofe who 
are afraid to reflect, but of thofe who feem to me 
not to have the power to do it. 

There are feveral of my acquaintance of both 
fexes, who lead lives perfectly inoffenfive, and 
when in company appear to have a fund of viva- 
city, capable of enlivening all the converfation 
they come into; yet, if you happen to meet them 
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after half an hour’s folitude, are for fome minutes 
the moft heavy lumpifh creatures upon earth, 
Afk them if they are indifpofed? they- will drawl 
out, ‘* No, they are well enough.” If any misfors 
tunc has befallen them? ftill they anfwer, “ No,” 
in the fame ftupid tone as before, and: look like 
things inanimate, till fomething is faid or doneto 
reinfpire them. One would imagine they were 
but half awake from a deep fleep; and indeed their 
minds during this lethargy, may be faid to have 
been in a more inactive ftate than even that of 
fleep, for they have not fo muchas dreamed: but 
I think they may juftly enough be compared to 
clock work, which has power to do nothing of 
itfelf till wound up by another. 

Whatever opinion the world may have of the 
wit of perfons of this caft, I cannot help think 
ing there is a vacuum_in the mind ;—that they 
have no ideas of their own;—and only thro’ cu- 
ftom, and a genteel education, are enabled to talk 
agreeably on thofe of other people. A real fine 
genius can never want matter to entertain itfelf; 
and tho’ on the top of a mountain, without fociety, 
and without books, or any exterior means of em- 
ployment, will always find that within which will 
keepit from being idle :—memory and recollection 
will bring the tranfactions of paft times to view: 
obfervation and difcernment point out the prefent 
with their caufes;—and faney, tempered with 
judgment, anticipate the future. This power of 
contemplation and reflection it is that chiefly dif- 
tinguifhes the human from the brute creation, and 
proves that we have fouls which are in reality 
{parks of that Divine, Omnifcient, Omniprefent 
Being, whence weall boaft to be derived. 
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The pleafures which an agreeable fociety be- 
flows, are indeed the moft elegant we can tafte; 
but even that company we like beft would grow 
inipid and tirefome, were we to be for ever in it; 
and to a perfon who knows how to think juftly, it 
would certainly be as great a mortification never 
to be alone, as to be always fo. 

Converfation, in effe&t, but furnifhes matter 
for contemplation ;— it exhilarates the mind, and 
fits it for reflection afterwards. Every few thing 
we hear in company raifes in us new ideas in the 
clofet or on the pillow; and as there are few peo- 
ple but one may gather fomething from, either to 
divert or improve, a good underftanding will, like’ 
the induftrious bee, fuck out the yarious fweets, 
and digeft them in retirement. But thofe who are 
perpetually hurrying from onecom»any toanother, 
and never fuffer themfelves to be alone but when 
weary Nature fummons them to repofe, will be 
little ammended, tho’ the maxims of aSeneca were 
to be delivered to them in al] the enchanting elo- 
quence of a Tully. 

But not to be more improved, is not the worft 
mifchief that attends an immoderate averfion to 
folitude. People of this humour, rather than be 
alone, fly into all company indifcriminately, and 
fometimes fall into fuch as they have reafon to 
repent their whole lives of having ever feen; for 
tho’ they may not poflibly reap any advantage from 
thegood, their reputations muft certainly, and pere 
haps their morals and fortune too, will fuffer very 
much from the-bad; and where we do not give 
ourfelves leifure to chufe, it is rarely we happen or 
the former, as they are infinitely the fmaller nume 
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ber, and alfo lefs eafy of accefs to thofe whofe 
characters they are unacquainted with. 

Many young perfons of both fexes owe theit 
ruin to this one unfortunate propenfity of loving 
to be always in company; and it is the more dan. 
gerous, as nobody takes any pains to conquer itin 
themfelves, but on the contrary, are apt to miftake 
it for a laudable inclination, and look on thofe who 
preach up the happinefs of a more retired life, ag 
phlegmatic and vapourifh. I doubt not but! thall 
pafs for fuch in the opinion of many of my readers, 
who are too volatile to confider that it is not a ful. 
len, cynical, total, avoiding of fociety that1 recom. 
mend, but.a proper love of folitude at fome times, 
to enable us to relifh with more pleafure, as well as 
to be effentially the better for converfation at 
others, and alfo to fele&t fuch for our companions 
as may be likely to anfwer both thefe ends. 

Nor is it only where there is a difference of 
fex that I think youth ought to be upon its guard; 
the dangers in that cafe are too univerfally allowed 
to ftand in need of any remonftrances, and yet 
perhaps are not greater than others which both 
may happen to fall in among thofe of their own, 
Are not almoft all the extravagances, parents with 
fo much grief behold their children guilty of, ow« 
ing to ill-chofen company ?—Great is the privi« 
lege-of example, and fome are fo weak as to think 
they muft doas they fee others do. The fear of 
being laughed at has made many a young gentle- 
man run into vices to which his inclination was at 
firft averfe; but, alas! by habitude become more 
pleafing to him, he has in his turn played the 
tempter’s part, and made it his glory to feduce 
others as himfelf had been feduced. It is this love 
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fcompany, more than the diverfions mentioned 
in the bills, that make our ladies run galloping in 
troops every evening to mafquerades, balls, and 
sflemblies in winter, and in the fummer to Vaux- 
hall, Ranelagh, Cuper’s Garden, Mary-le-bon, 
Sadler’s Wells, both old and new, Goodman’s 
Fields, and twenty other fuch like places, which 
jn this age of luxury ferve as decoys to draw the 
thoughtlefs and unwary together, and, as it were, 
prepare the way for other more vitious excefles: 
for there are, and of condition too, nota few (as I 
am informed by the Gnomes who prefide over mid- 
night revels) that, going with no other intention, 
than to partake what feems an innocent recreation, 
are prevailed upon by the love of company, either 
toremain in thefe houfes, or adjourn to fome other 
place of entertainment, till the {weet harbinger of 
day, Aurora, awakes, and blufhes to behold the ore 
der of nature thus perverted; nor then perhaps 
would feparate, did not wearied limbs, heavy lane 
guid eyes, and dirty linen, remind them of re- 
pairing to their re{pective habitations, where hav- 
ing lain awhile, they rife, drefs, and go again in 
queft of new company, and new amvfements. 
Heaven forbid, and I am far from fuggefting, 
that to run fuch lengths as thefe fhould be com- 
mon to all who hate retirement and reflection: 
fortune is fometimes kinder than our endeavours 
merit, and by not throwing any temptations in our 
way, renders our carelefsnefs of no worfe confe= 
quence than being deprived of thofe folid pleafures 
which flow from a confcioufnels of having behaved 
according to the dictates of honour and reafon. 
But fuppofe we make fome allowances toa few* 
ofthe very young and gay,efpecially the beautiful, 
Vou. I. P 
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and high-born, who, by a miftaken fondnefs ig 
their parents, from the moment they were capable 
of underftanding what was faid to them, heard 
nothing but flattery, and are made to believe th 
came into the world for no other purpofe than to 
be adored and indulged, what can we fay for thofe 
who had a different education, and aré of riper 
years? —How little excufe is there for a gaddin 
matron, or for a woman who ought to have the 
care of a houfe and family at heart!—How odd 
a figure does the mother of five or fix children 
make at one of thefe nocturnal rambles; and how 
ridiculous is it fora perfon in any trade or avoca- 
tion to be, or affect to be, above the thought of all 
ceconomy,and make one in every party of pleafure 
that prefents itfelf? Yet fuch as thefe are no pro 
digies. All kinds of regulation and management 
require fome {mall refleCtion and recefs from come 
pany, and thefe are two things fo terrible to fome 
people, that they will rather fuffer every thing.to 
be ruined, than endure the fatigue of thought. 
A young widow of my acquaintance, rich, beau 
tiful, and gay, had fcarce fullied the blacknefs of 
her weeds, before fhe ventured to take fora f{e« 
cond hufband a man, who, had fhe once confider- 
ed on what fhe was about to do, the would have 
found had no one quality that could promife her 
any felicity with him. He had not been married 
a month before he loaded her with the moft grofs 
abufe, turned her innocent babes out of doors, 
and affronted all her friends who came to reafon 
with him on the injuftice and cruelty of his beha« 
viour. The unadvifed ftep the had taken, indeed, 
but little merited compaffion for the event; but 
the fweetnefs of difpofition with which the had 
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always treated all who knew her, rendered it im- 

ble not to have a fellow-feeling of the cala- 
mities fhe laboured under. A particular friend of 
her’s, however, took one day the liberty of atking 
how the could throw away herfelf on a perfon fo 
every way undeferving of her? ‘To which fhe 
made this fhort, but fincere reply:—** Ah! faid 
“fhe, it is a fad thing to live alone.” To this 
the other might have returned, that fhe could not 
be faid to be alone, who had a mother to advile, 
and three {weet children to divert her moft melan- 
choly hours; but this would have been only add- 
ing to her affliction, and her condition, being 
now irremediable, required confolation. 

Perhaps the reading this fhort detail of the mif- 
fortune her inadvertency had brought upon her, 
may give her fome palpitations which I thould 
be forry to occafion; but as fhe isa much lament- 
ed inftance of the danger to which any one may 
be fubjected through want of a due reflection, I 
could not forbear mentioning it as a warming to 
others. 

When this immoderate défire of company re- 
mains in perfons of an advanced age, tho’ it threa- 
tens lefs mifchief, it is more ridiculous than in 
the younger fort. I know a lady, who, by her own 
tonfeflion, is ‘no lefs than fixty-five, yet in all that 
long length of time has treafured up nothing in 
her mind wherewith fhe can entertain herfelf two 
. Minutes. She has been a widow for feveral years, 
has a jointure fufficient to fupport a handfome 
equipage, is without children, or any other in- 
cumbrance, arid might live as much refpected by 
the world as the is really contemned, could fhe 
prevail on herfelf to reflet what fort of behaviour 
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would be moft becoming in a woman of her age 
and circumftances. * 

But inftead of living in a regular decent man. 
ner, fhe roams from place to place, hires lodgings 
at three or four different houfes at the fame time, 
lies one night at St James’s, another at Covent. 
Garden, a third perhaps at Weftminfter, and 4 
fourth in the city :—-nor does fhe look on this as 
afufficient variety :—fhe has at this moment aparts 
ments atRichmond,—Hammerfmith,—Kenfing. 
ton, and Chelfea, each of which fhe vifits two or 
three times at leaft every month; fo that her time 
is paffed in a continual whirl from one home to 


another, if any can be juftly called fo: but it feems: 


as if fhe had an averfion to the very name; for the 
room fhe pays for, fhe dwells in the leaft, feldom 
eats in any of them, and forces herfelf as it were 
into thofe of other people, where fhe fends ina 
itock of provifion fufficient for the whole family, 
in order to purchafe for herfelf a welcome. But 
as people of any figure in the world would not ac- 
cept of fuch favours, and thofe of good fenfe not 


endure to be deprived of the privilege of thinking. 


their own thoughts, and entertaining their own 
friends, it can be only the extremely neceflitous, 
or thofe who have as little on their hands as her- 
felf, that will fubmit to have their lodgings and 
time taken up in this mamner. 

Poor woman!. How does fhe lavifh away a 
handfome income!—how forfeit all pretenfions to 


good underftanding and good breeding, merely for 
the fake of being permitted to talk as much as fhe’ 


pleafes without contradiétion, and being never 
alone but when afleep !—1 have been told by thofe 


who are to be depended upon, that the moment fhe, 
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jsut of bed, the runs with her flays and petticoats 
into the next neighbout’s chamber, not being able 
to live without company even till fhe is dreffed. 

There are people fo unchatitable, as to believe 
fome latent crime hangs heavy on the minds of 
all thofe who take fo much pains to avoid being 
dione; but 1 am far from being of that number: 
it is my opinion, that neither this old rattle I 
have mentioned, nor many others who aét in the 
fame manner, ever did a real hurt to any one. 
Thofe who are incapable of thinking, are certain- 
ly incapable of any premeditated mifchief; and, 
as I have already faid, feem to me a fet of infen- 
fibles, who never act of themfelves, but are acted 
upon by others. 

Before one paffes fo cruel a cenfure, one fhould 
certainly examine, I’mean not the lives and cha- 
tatters, for they may deceive us, but at what point 
of time this averfion to folitude commenced :— 
if from childhood, and fo continued even to the 
extremeft old age, it can pfoceed only from a 
weaknefs in the mind, and is deferving our coms 
pailion ; but if from taking that fatisfaCtionin con- 
templation and retirement, which every reafonable 
foul finds in it, one fees a perfon has turned to the 
reverfe,—{tart, even while in company,at the bare” 
mention of quitting it, and flies folitude as an 
houfe on fire, one may very well fufpect fome fe 
eret crime has wrought fo great a tranfition, and 
that any converfation, though the moft infipid and 
worthlefs, feems preferable to that which the guil- 
ty breaft can furnith to itfelé. 

Iam well aware, that there is another motive, 
befides either a want of power to think, or a con= 
{ioufnefs of having done what renders thought a 
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pain, that induces many people to avoid bej 
alone as much as poflible; and that is, when the 
mind is oppreffed with any very fevere affliGion, 
To be able to reflect on our misfortunes, goes a 
great way towards bearing them with that-forti. 
tude which is becoming the dignity of human na« 
ture; but all have not courage to do it, and tho 
who have, would fink beneath the weight of grief, 
were they to indulge the memory of what occas 
fioned it. 

This I am fenfible is the cafe of many who pafs 
for perfons of good underftanding, and the ex. 
cufe is allowed by the generality of the world as 
a reafonable one; but yet I muft beg their pardon, 
when | fay, that whatfoever thare of fine fenfe 
they may fhew in other things, they betray a very 
great deficiency in this. The relaxation which 
noife and hurry may afford, is but fhort-lived, and 
are fo far from removing that burden which the 
fpirit labours under, that they afterwards make it 
felt with double weight. 

Some are fo madly ftupid, as to attempt to lofe 
the thoughts of one evil, by running into others of 
perhaps worfe confequence. I mean that of drink- 
ing, and fome other excefles, equally pernicious 
both to fortune and conttitution; but how falfe a 
relief this gives, I necd only appeal to thofe who 
have made the trial. 

Would fuch people be prevailed upon to make 
2 little refle€tion before it is too late, they would 
certainly have recourfe to more folid confolations, 
—Would not the works of fome of our moft ce- 
Jebrated poets divert a melancholy hour much 
more than all the rhodomontades of a vague idle 
eonverfation! Would not the precepts of philos 
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fophy, of which fo many excellent treatifes have 
heen wrote, give them more true courage than all 
the bottle can in{pire!—And above all, would not 
the duties of an entire fubmiffion and refignation 
tothe Almighty Difpofer of all things, fo oftenand 
fo ftrenuoufly recommended, be infinitely more 
diicacious to quiet all perturbations of the mind, 
than any vain amufements of what kind foever|! 

“tis not that I would perfuade anyone to 2 con. 
tinual poring over books; too much reading, tho’ 
of the beft authors, is apt to dull the fpirits, and 
deftroy that attention which alone can render this 
employment profitable. A few good maxims, well 
digefted by refle€tion, dwell upon the memory, 
and are not only a remedy for prefent ills, but ale 
fo a kind of antidote againft any future ones that 
fate may have in ftore. 


But it may be faid, that this advice can only be 


complied with by perfons of condition; and as for 
the meaner part, it cannot be imagined that they 
have either time or capacities to enable’ them to 
fquare ‘themfelves by fuch rules:—this indeed 
mutt be allowed; but then it muft alfo be allowed, 
that they can the leaft afford to wafte what time 
they have in fuch fruitlefs attempts as they gene 
tally make ufe of for forgetting their cares; and 
as to their capacities, we are to fuppofe that every 
one underftands the trade or bufinefs to which he 
has been bred, and, in my opinion, nothing is 
more plain than that an induftrious application to 
that, would be his beft relief for any vexation he 
is involved in, as well as the fureft means of a« 
voiding falling into others. 

Upon the whole, it denotes a meannefs of foul, 
hot to be forgiven even in the loweft sank of peow 
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ple, much lefs thofe of a more refined education, 
when, to fhun the remembrance perhaps of a trie 
fling affliction, they run into irregularities, each 






























































of which their reafon might inform them would : 
be produdtive of greater ills than any they yet had de 
to lament; and is fo far from affording any relief, the 
that.it ferves only to give new additions to their z 
former difquiets, according to the poct, juitly 7 
defcribing this fever of the mind, itil 
“ Reftlefs they tofs, and turn about their fe. § afp 
*¢ verifh will, ther 
« When all their eafe muft come by ‘ying ftill.” B 
But what can be more amazing, than that perfons, % 
who have no one thing upon earth to incommode 
them, fhould not be able to take any pleafure in iL 
contemplating on the tranquility of their fituation! lel 
— Yet foit is: there are thofe in the world, and in te 
the great world too, who being pofleffed of every li 
thing they can with, and frequently much more 
than either they deferve, or could ever expett, . 





feem altogether infenfible of the benefits they re- 
ceive from heaven, or any obligations they may 
have toman. ‘This, methinks, is.an indolence 
of nature, which can never be too much guarded 
againft, becaufe whoever is guilty of it, becomes 
ungrateful and unjuft, without knowing he is fo, 
and incurs the cenfure of all who are acquainted 
with him, for omiffions which himfelf is wholly 
ignorant of, and if he were not fo, would pers 
haps be very far from meriting. 

The beautiful and noble widow, who is fo 
good never to fail making one in our little fociety, 
was inclined to impute this thoughtlefs behavi- 
our in many people to the negligence of thol¢ 
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yho, having the care of their education, did not 
infpire them with proper notions of the neceflity 
there is for every body to enter fometimes into 
themfelves; but we are all againfther in this point, 
and the was eafily convinced, that though this 
was certainly a duty incumbent on all who had 
the government of youth, yet without fome fhare 
of a natural bent that way, no leflons would be 
efe€tual; and that where the {pixits were too vo- 
latile, any confinement, though for never fo fhort 
afpace of time, would rather mope than render 
them profitably ferious. 

But after all that has, or can be faid, the world 
is more inclinable to excufe this defect than any 
other 1 know of :—a perfon who loves to be al- 
ways in company, and accept of any fort rather 
than be alone, is accounted a good-natured harm- 
kes creature; and though it is impoffible they can 
be magnified for any extraordinary virtues or qua- 
lifigations, what they lofe in refpeét is for the moft 
part made up with love. ‘They have rarely any 
enemies; and the reafon is plain, they are gene- 
tally merry, never contradict whatever is faid or 
done, nor refufe any thing that is afked of them. 
People of a middling underftanding like their con- 
verlation;—the moit weak are in no awe of 
them; and the wifeft will fometimes fuffer thems 
elves to be diverted by them:—in fine, every 
body is eafy with them, and how eafy they are 
to themfelves in all events, there are innumerable 
inftances. 

Belinda is defcended of a good family among 
the gentry, is agreeable without being a beauty, 
and has fomewhat of a fparkle in her converfa- 
tion, which with many people paffes for wit; for, 
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as fle never gives herfelf the trouble to think 
what fhe is about to fay, but fpeaks all that comes 
into her head, fome very {mart things frequently 
fall from her, which, being reported afterwards jg 
other companies, ferve, in this undiltinguithing 
age, to eftablifh her character. She came Very Cate 
ly into the great world, and her-youth and anew 
face were fufficient to make her to be taken now 
tice of by Rinaldo, as his quality was to make her 
pleafed and vain of his addrefles; but that great 
- perfon looks upon it as derogatory to his dignity 
to attach himfelf to any particular miftrefs, fo that 
the amour between them continued no longer than 
juft to fay there had been one. 

Some women would have been inconfolable to 
find themfelves no fooner gained than abandoned; 
their pride, if not their love, would have made 
them regret the lofs of fo illuftrious an admirer; 
but Belinda was juft the fame laughing, rallying, 
romping creature as before; the feemed no more 
affected by this change, than fhe had been at the 
reproofs given to her by her friends on the firft ru- 
mour of her intimacy with Rinaldo; and Lavallie, 
a man of no lefs gallantry, and inconftancy, fue- 
ceeded to her affé€tion, if that kind of liking, 

‘which ferves only to amufe an idle hour, is wor- 
thy to be called fo. 

Equally gay, inconfiderate, and regardlefs of the 
cenfure of the world, this intrigue was managed 
with fo little circumfpe€tion, that it foon reached 
the cars of Manella, the wife of Lavallie, a lady 
infinitely fond of her hufband, and fo tenacious of 
the rights of love, that even a tender glance to any 
other woman feemed the moft unpardonable inju- 


rytoher. But though the had been enough accul« 
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tomed to vexations of that kind, to have inured a 
perfon lefs vehement in her paflions to have borne 
them with more patience, and the little advantage 
fhe gained over him by publifhing all the difcove- 
ties fhe made of his amours, might have made her 
fee that it would have been greater prudence in her 
to be filent; yet the greatnefs of her fpirit would 
not fuffer her to fit tamely down under the leaft 
indignity offered to her love or beauty. She re« 
proached him on the {core of Belinda, with a bitter- 
ne(s which, perhaps to revenge, he pertifted in his 
intrigue with that lady much longer than his incli- 
nation, without having been thus provoked, would 
have prompted him to; and the rage the was in, 
ferved (being reported to Belinda) to make that 
thoughtlefs creature triumph in the power of her 
own charms, and inftead of giving her the leaft 
fhare of fhame or remorfe, afforded her matter of 
merriment and ridicule. 

Manella, finding all fhe could fay to her huf- 
band was far from working the effect the defired, 
was refolved to fly to any extremities to break off 
the intercourfe between him and this hated rival: 
-~the knew very well that Rinaldo had once a 
liking to that young lady, and though he feemed at 
prefent entirely divefted of his former inclinations, 
yet fhe imagined it might pique him to be told 
that one he had honoured with his addreffes fhould 
tondefcend to receive thofe of a perfon fo much 
his inferior; and therefore flattered herfelf that 
he would not fail to lay his commands on Lavallie 
to defift his viiits to her, efpecially when he had 
fo plaufible a pretence for it, as the complaints of- 
awife. 


She therefore threw herfelf at his feet, informs 
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ed him of every thing the had heard, and, with, 
fhower of tears, befeeched him to exert the autho 
rity he had over her perfidious hufband, to oblige 
him to return to his firft vows, and not entirely 
break the heart of a woman, who had merited him 
more for love than intereft, and had never {werved, 
evert in thought from the duties of her place, 

The noble Rinaldo eafily faw into the thing, 
but would not feem to do fo; and would fain have 
perfuaded Manella there was no foundation for her 
fufpicions; but fhe was not to be fo eafily put off, 
She renewed her intreaties; fhe repeated the rea 
fons which convinced her of the injuftice done 
her, and became fo importunate, that he at laft 
promifed to {peak to Lavallie to be at leaft more 
circumfpe&t in his behaviour. 

Whether this great perfon thought any far 
ther on it is uncertain, but chance and the inad- 
vertency of the parties concerned:gave the jealous 
Manella a fufficient opportunity to vent all her 
enraged foul was full of, on the perfons who had 
wronged her. 

She happened one day to go to a millener’s 
where fhe was accuftomed to buy fome trifles be- 
longing to her drefs, and finding the miftrefs of 
the houfe not in the thop, ran directly up ftairs, 
where was kept a kind of lace chamber. ‘Though 
fhe had been often there, and was perfeétly ac- 
quainted with the room, by accident fhe puthed 
open the door of another, which being but jut 
thrown to, without being locked, eafily gave her 
admittance, and afforded her a profpect fhe little 
expe€ted,—her hufband and Belinda in a fituation, 
fuch as might-have affured her of their guilt, had 
fhe not been fo before. 
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_ Aftonifhment at finding them in that place 
for fome moments kept her filent, as fhame and 
yxation to be thus caught did them; but the mil- 
jener, who-hearing fhe was come up ftairs, and 
fearing the confequence, came running into the 
foom, and was beginning to make fome aukward 
excufes,—fuch as crying to Lavallie and Belinda, 
« Good Heaven, how came you here!—And you, 
“Madam! to Manella. Blefs me! fure you have 
tall miftaken the apartment! nobody ever comes 
“into this room but for”—** But for private pur- 
® pofes, infamous woman!” cried Manella, in a 
wice quite hoarfe with paffion, which rofe with 
fomuch vehemence in her throat, as to render 
what fhe faid fcarce intelligible; then flew at her, 
at Belinda, and her hufband, railing, fhrieking, 
feratching, and throwing promifcuoufly the patch, 
powder-boxes, and every thing that ftood upon 
the toilette:—till Lavallie, recovered from the 
confufion which the furprize of her firft enterance 
had thrown him in, ran to her, held her hands, 
and told her if fhe did not behave with more mo« 
deration, he would oblige her to it by worfe ufage. 
‘This menace only ferved to give frefh addition 
toher fury, and that increafing her ftrength the 
broke from him, and flying to the window, where 
the perceived he had laid his fword, inflantly drew 
it, and made at Belinda with fuch precipitation, 
that it was as much as Lavallie could do to fave 
his'miftrefs from feeling a fatal effect of her de- 
eration. 

By fuperior force, however, he difarmed this 
tiraged amazon, though not without cutting his 
own hands in the ftruggle. All this time there 
was uch a mingled found of curfes, fhricks, cries 
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of murder, and ftamping on the floor, as muff he 
very alarming to thofe who heard it. 

As this millener got infinitely more by her pris 
vate cuftomers than by her public, and kept a houfe 
chiefly for the meeting of perfons of condition, 
Rinaldo, who at that time had a new flame, and 
was come to gratify it with the beloved objed, 
heard this difturbance from an adjacent chamber; 
and wholly unable to guefs the occafion, ran with 
his fword in his hand to inform himfelf of the 
truth, where the noife directed. 

He came into the room juft as Lavallie had 
wrenched from his wife’s hand that weapon of de 
firuction, and feeing who was there, was no longer 
at a lofs to know what had happened: his prefence, 
however, obliged every one to more moderation, 
and Belinda took this opportunity of running a 
way, which before fhe could not do, the furious 
Manella being between her and the door. The 
millener now began to account for this accident in 
a more plaufible manner than the had done before. 
She faid, that Belinda being taken with a fudden 
faintnefs, fhe had defired to lie down on her bed 
in order to recover herfelf, and that fhe being af: 
terwards bufy with cuftomers, had not feen La- 
vallic enter, but imagined, that being but little 
acquainted with the houfe, he had gone into that 
room by miftake. 

Lavallie took the hint fhe had given, and proe 
tefted, that being directed up to the lace-chamber, 
he had opened this door, as being the firft he came 
to, and feeing a lady lie-on the bed, he had the 
curiofity to approach, in order to fee if he knew 
her, and to rally her for trufting herfelf in that 
poiture in-an unlocked chamber. * As I drew 
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& nearer, continued he, I found it was Belinda, 
« and alfo by fome groans that fhe was indifpofed : 
« good-manners, as well as good-nature, obliged 
# me to enquire how-the did, and as L was ftooping 
® towards the bed, that the might hear what | had 
& to fay with the more eafe, Manella came into the 
room with a rage little becoming her character, 
“ andloaded thatinnocent lady and myielf with the 
# moft opprobrious refleCtion malice could invent.” 

All the time he was fpeaking, Manella fhook 
her head, and bit her lips till they even bled with 
inward vexation; but the prefence of Rinaldo for- 
bidding her to continue her reproaches in the fame 
manner fhe had done before his entrance, fhe only 
faid, that Heaven, who knew how greatly fhe was 
injured, would, one time or other, revenge her 
caule. 

The millener, who knew Rinaldo had reafon 
to be of her fide, began now in her turn to refent 
the afperfion Manelia endeavoured to caft upon 
her houfe, and faid in plain terms, that no reputa- 
tion could be fafe from the idle whims of a jea- 
lous wife. Lavallic affected to beg her pardon 
for the injuftice his wife was guilty of to her, and 
curfed himfelf for the unhappy miftake which had 
occafioned all this confufion. 

* Rinaldo was highly diverted at this fcene in his 
own mind, but would not add to Manella’s afflic- 
tion, by letting her fee how little he regarded it; 
the had, however, too much penetration not to 
perceive, that neither complaints nor refentment 
would be of much fervice to her in that place, and 
being almoft ready to burft with fpite and rage, 
went out of the room, giving a look at Lavallie and 
the woman of the houfe, which teftified how ill 
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fhe was fatisfied with the fhallow excufes they had 
made, and was indeed fo diftraéted in her thoughts, 
that the had almoft paffed the door before the re. 
covered prefenee enough of mind to pay to Ri. 
naldo the refpect his dignity demanded. 

Her abfence put an end to all the conftraint 
they had been in; Lavallie was obliged to endure 
a good deal of raillery on the oceafion from Ri. 
naldo, and afterwards to double the prefent he 
always made to the millener, on account of the 
confufion his wife had caufed in her houfe. 

Whether this. adventure put an end to the 
amour’he had with Belinda, is uncertain; but if 
continued, it was with fo much caution, that the 
interviews between them were never afterwards 
difcovered. 

Manella finding fhe could no other way be tes 
venged, took care to render this affair as publicas 
poflible; fo that Belinda met with the moft fevere 
reproofs from all her friends for her ill condu&: 
yet fo infenfible was this unthinking lady either of 
ihame, or the prejudice it might be to her inte. 
reft, to forfeit the love and elteem of her family, 
that though fhe heard their admonitions with her 
fenfual ears, thofe of her mind feemed wholly 
deaf; nor could all that was faid to her make the 
Jeaft alteration in her deportment, or prevail on 
her to give herfelf one moment’s reflection. 

Thus with the fame unmoved, unfhaken indo 
lence fhe had ever behaved, did fhe go on, laugh- 
ing, finging, dancing, coquetting among the gay 
world for near two years, in which time no ma 
terial incident happened to her: the truth is, ins 
deed, whatever was reported of her, fo little cone 
cerned her, that her carelefsnefs blunted the edgs 





of fcandal, and had the fame effe€& as not to de- 
ferve it would have had: people grew weary of 
talking of what every one knew, and was made no 
feeret-of by the perfon whofe intereft it chiefly 
was to have kept it fo. 

In along courfe of unregarded follies might the 
have continued, till age and wrinkles had enforced 
that folitude her own prudence was too weak to 
make choice of, had not count Loyter profeffed a. 
paffion of a different nature for her than any be- 
fore him had pretended. 

So greatly did he feem-enamoured with her, that 
he never was two hours abfent from her; and his: 
quality aud attachment obliged all who were looked. 
upon as her former admirers to keep a greater di~ 
flance. Her kiudred and friends were tranfported 
to hear with what refpect. and tendernefs the ad- 
dreffles he made to her were accompanied; but 
their rejoicing was very much abated, when, on 
exathining her on this account, they could not 
find that he had ever once mentioned marriage to 
her; and though he {wore ten thoufand oaths 
that he was utterly unable to jive without pof- 
fefing her, he had not made one that it was his 
intention to poffefs her by thofe ways which alone 
could do honour to her family. As there feemed 
fome reafon, however, to believe the regard he 
had for her was infinitely more fincere than any 
who before had called themfelves her lovers, they 
advifed, nay conjured her to omit nothing in her 
power for improving it, and converting the de- 
figns he had upon her into honourable ones, if 
they were not fo already: all this fhe promifed 
them to do, but thought no more of what they 
bad faid than the time they were fpeaking, and 
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being herfelf quite eafy in the matter, made her 


lover fo too, by leaving him to do as inclinatiog 
fhould direé&t him. 


















































This behaviour was an infinite trouble to alf marti 
who withed to fee her retrieve, bya happy marris thele 
age, the errors of her pat life; but one more fan. poce! 
guine than the reft for her intereft, refolved to dg Jk 
that for her which he found there was no poflibility the t 
of prevailing on her to do for herfelf, and tookan fubjé 
opportunity of difcourfing with the count onthe §} deel: 
affair. He at firit would have evaded all talk of New 
it, and made {cveral efforts to give a turn to the ivi 
converfation; but finding hinafelf clofely prefled, they 
he at lait replied, that as Belinda and bimfelf were Jeafl 
the chief perfons concerned, and were periedtly I 
fatisfied with each other’s intentions, he thought fpir 
all interfering between them wholly unneceflary, int 

Thefe words were a little refented by the he 
friends of Belinda, and gave rife to fome expreflions ant 
on both fides, which if either of them demanded ch: 
not that fatisfaction of the other, which is ufual the 
in fuch cates between gentlemen, there wanted en 
but a very little of it. From this time, however, th 
their former intimacy was broke off:—Belinda’s. 9 al 
kinfman reproached her for that levity which had hi 
like to have proved fatal to him; and count Loyter, 
to fhew how little he regarded the difpleafure of Cl 
any of her family, prevailed on that thoughtlefs i 
lady to come and live publickly at his houfe. P 

All the world now looked upon her as his mife I 
trefs; and indeed how could it be otherwife!— f 








She had an apartinent fo near his own, that they 
could with eafe pafs to each other, without being 
known to do fo by any of the family ;—fhe went 
abroad with him to all publick places;—fhe had 
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the entire command of all his fervants;—the did 
the honours of his table whatever company was 
there; yet was there not the leaft mention of any 
marriage between them:—but in fpite of all 
thefe circumflances, it is poflible they might be ine 
nocent. 

After having lived together in this manner, till 
the talk of it (which never continues long on one 
fubject) began to fubfide, the count all at once 
declared his intention of making her his wife. 
New equipages and new habits were prepared,—- 
invitations fent to the friends on both fides, and 
they were really married at a time when it was 
leait to be hoped or expected. 

It muft be owned that there was fomething 
fpirited, and at the fame time truly honourable 
in the behaviour of count Loyter on this occafion: 
he would not be compelled to give any definitive 
anfwer as to his defigns on a woman of Belinda’s 
charater; but when he found himfelt free from 
the perfecutions of her friends, and that they had 
entirely given her over for loft, then did he thew 
the fincerity of his paflion, and entirely wipe off 
all the afperfions that had been caft on her upon 
his account. 

I fhould be glad there was a poflibility of ex- 
cufing Belinda alfo; but alas! the confented to 
live in his houfe without any certainty, or even a 
promife of ever being his wife, and was, perhaps, 
not the leaft furprized of any that heard it, that 
fhe was made fo. 

Her change of fortune bas wrought no change 
in her humour and conduét; and as fhe would be 
commended for being no way clated with the gran- 


deur the pofleffes, fo muft the alfo behigh!y blamed 
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for not remembering her honouris now the 


ty of her lord, and that every light unbecomin 
action fhe is guilty of, is a refle@ion upon him. 


I believe it would be very difficult to prove that 


fhe has ever wronged him in fact; but it is the 
duty of every married woman to behave fo as not 
even to be fufpeéted. This Belinda has fenfe ¢. 
nough to know, but not enough to remember 
that fhe knows. 

Adonius, no lefs amorous and inconftant than 
his brother Rinaldo, and much more endued with 
thofe perfections which charm womankind, has 
found in the now countefs Loyter graces, which, 
till after fhe was another’s, had not been difcover- 
ed by him. The admiration he exprefles to have 
for her, and the pleafure his conver{ation affords, 
are of too much confequence to her happinefs not 
to be indulged. he forgets the obligation the 
has to her lord, and wholly taken up with this new 
and illuftrious lover, is fcarce ever at home, but 
when he vouchiates to vifit there. It is certain, 
that in the parties of pleafure fhe makes with him, 
her hufband frequently is one; yet does not his 
being feen with them fometimes take off the cen- 
fure which their being together without him at 
others too jultly incurs. 

As yet the count is under no uneafinefs on the 
{core :—he looks on the fine things faid in his pre» 
fence by Adonius to his wife, as proceeding only 
from an excefs of complaifance; and imputes the 
fatisiaction the takes in hearing them merely to 
the little vanity of her fex;—the rambles they 
take together to the levity of both their humours; 
and, inftead of being angry, often laughs at the 
recital. 
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Not fo the young, the beautiful, the tender A- 
madea fupports the being deprived of the fociety 
of her adored Adonius ;—the pines in fecret, with- 
out daring to complain, and now, too late, regrets 
her ealy faith, which flattered her with the hopes 
of fecuring to herfelf fo mutable a heart. 

Rumour will have it, that not two moons fince, 
deaf to all confiderations but thofe of gratifying 
their mutual paflion, he ran the rifque of ruining 
himfelf for ever with thofe on whom he depends, 
and who had betrothed him to another; and fhe, 
of being thamefully repudiated by that authority 
whence there is no appeal; they both venturing . 
every thing that might eniue, to be united to each 
other by a clandeitine and unlicenfed marriage. 
If fo, how great a change!—the facred ceremony 
has no power to bind Adonius:—he -thinks hime 
felf under no obligations to continue conftant toa 
wife fo much beneath him :—and where fhall fhe 
apply for juitice again{t a hufband, whom to ace 
knowledge as fuch, would only ineur the difplea- 
fure of thofe the would oblige. 

What fad effects do giving way to any paflion, 
though of the moft tender kind, produce, efpeci- 
ally in our fex! 1f Amadea thinks fhe has fatishied 
her virtue, in granting nothing to her lover till the 
finction of marriage has converted inclination inta 
duty; what will fuch a marriage avail, when fhe 
durft not avow it?—When the very prieit that 
joined their hands, thall be obliged to difown 
his ever having performed that ceremony between 
them; and when Adonius, whofe perfeverance in 
love,and patience in enduring all that could be in- 
fi&ted on him, could alone obtain forgivenefs; and 


afanction of ratifying what he had done, fhall be 
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fo far from taking any fuch meafures, that he thalj 
teftify a joy in having made it void!—What 
what mifery, what defpair, would then be the lo 
of fo every way an abandoned wife. 

Already has fhe a tafte of what the may juftly 
apprehend will infallibly arrive in his prefent at. 
tachment to Belinda; already does fhe feel the 
cruel ftings of jealoufyand difappointment, and re. 
fle&ts with agonies not to be expreffed, on the ap. 
proaching ills, which following the dictates of a 
blind heedlefs difpofition, and perhaps fome mix. 



































































ture of ill-judged ambition, muft involve her in, S 

It is certain, the is far from being that vain, B iy 
wild, unthinking creature that Belinda is; yethad 9 ton 
fhe thought juftly the never would have confented & of 
to marry a perfon, where the character of wifemuf the 
lay her under greater inconveniencies than even ' 
that of a miftrefs. on 

As the principal defign of thefe fpeculations is, gi 
therefore, to correct thofe errors in the mind, re 
which are moft imperceptible, and for that reafon 9 4, 
the moft dangerous, fuch examplesare not fetdown th 
but with a view of fthewing how the want of a 
proper way of thinking in our youth involves our 





whole future lives in misfortunes, which frequents 
Jy no refle€tion can afterwards retrieve. The ana 
tomifts, indeed, will tell you, that where there is 
a defe&t in the textureof the brain, this incapacity 
of refleGtion is mechanical, and confequently irre. 
mediable; but by this way of reafoning they may 
alfo pretend, (as it is certain many do) that all vices 
are conftitutional, which I never can be brought 
to allow, becaufe fuch an opinion would be im- 
puting an error to the Author of our formation, 


wholly deftroying the do€trine of free-will, and, 
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ia fine, levelling human nature with the brutal, 
which a&ts merely by inftin@. I grant that by 
the ftru€ture of our parts we may have a more or 
Iels propenfity to good or evil, and alfo that the 
foul has greater power of exerting itfelf, in what 
we call reafon, through the organs of fome peo- 
ple, than it has in others; yet this is in a great 
meafure to be helped, if thofe who have the care 
of us when young, begin the work, and we our- 
felves carry it on afterwards with that vigour and 
application which it requires. 

Socrates the philofopher was an inftance of this 
truth, who being addicted to all manner of in- 
temperance, gained the victory, by his reafon and 
refolution, over each inordinate paflion, and was 
the pattern of virtue and abftemioufnefs. 

To know ourfelves, is agreed by all to be the 
moft ufeful learning; the firft leffons, therefore, 
given us ought to be upon that fubject. The pa- 
rents or governors of children can never anfwer 
to themfelves a neglect in this point. Youth 
fhould be tried and fifted; and when the favourite 
propenfity is found out, it will be eafy either to 
eradicate or improve it, according ag it tends to 
vice or virtue. 

I muft confefs, that where there is a kind of 
heavy ftupidity, or what they call too much mer- 
cury in the difpofition, the one requires a great 
deal of art to enliven, and the other no lefs to fix; 
and, as they are dire& contraries, fo contrary me- 
thods fhould be made ufe of. But this is a duty 
which ought not to be difpenfed with on account 
of its difficulty, nor is perhaps fo hard a matter as 
itfeems, if we confider, that to give fpirit and 
vivacity to the dull, nothing but chearful objects 
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fhould be prefented ; and to thetoo wild and giddy, 
thofe of the moft ferious and affecting nature, ° 

Where an excefs of gaiety and the love of plege 
fure is predominant, the mind fhould be early 
feafoned with the knowledge of the many difap. 
pointments, difafters, and calamities, which are 
the portion of the greateft part of mankind. Pity 
for the woe¢s of others, and the certainty that no 
condition or degree can affure itfelf with being dee 
fended from the frowns of fate, will give a more 
ferious turn to our ideas, and ferve very much to 
abate that impetuofity which arifes from a too 
great redundancy of fire or air in perfons of that 
difpofition. 

Few are fo happy as to be compofed of equal e« 
lements; therefore, what is deficient in the confti« 
tution, ought to be fupplied by judgment. The 
earthy ftupid, and the watry phlegmatic, are to be 
raifed by exercife, mufic, dancing, and all {prightly 
amufements: as the fiery choleric, and the airy 
giddy, are to be tempered with their contraries, 

But, as I have already taken notice, this me« 
thod, though it muft not be omitted by the tu- 
tors, will fai] of fuccefs, if not feconded by the 
endeavours of the pupils, when left to the mas 
nagement of themfelves; but where there is a 
good foundation laid by thofe who have had the 
care of inftructing us in our youth, it will be ene 
tirely our own fault, if we afterwardg fall into 
very grofs irregularities. 

Refleétion, therefore, and recolle€tion, are as 
necefiary for the mind as food is for the body: a 
little examination into the affe€tions of the heart 
can be of no prejudice to the moft melancholy 
conftitution, and will be of infinite fervice to the 
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too fangnine. The unhappy may, poffibly, by 
indulging thought, hit on fome lucky ftratagem 
for the relief of his misfortunes; and the happy 
may be infinitely more fo, by contemplating on 
bis condition. 

So,great a pleafure do many people find in re- 
tiring fometimes into themfelves, that they would 
not be denied that privilege for any other enjoy- 
ment whatfoever. 

I once knew a gentleman, who had a wife of 
whom he was infinitely fond,and whofe fociety he 
preferred to all others in the world, at thofe times 
when he was difpofed for converfation ;—yet, if 
the offered to.difturb his meditations, would grow 
quite peevith with her. So valuable to him was 
the freedom of his thoughts, that he could not bear 
an interruption, even tho’ he knew it to be a proof 
of love from her who was by fo much the deareft 
part of himfelf. I remember I was one day at 
his houfe, when his lady thinking he had been too 
long alone, had, with a gentle force, dragged him 
from his clofet. I wondered to fee him more than 
ordinarily grave, and on inquiring into the caufe, 
was anfwered by him inthefe terms: ‘ This dear 
“ creature (faid he) robs me of half the pleafure 

‘of her love, by not permitting me to contem- 
plate on the bleflings I poffefs in her.” 

How then happens it, that fuch numbers deny 
themfelves the greateft fatisfaction a reafonable 
being can enjoy, and which is alfo of fuch high 
importance in every accident in life, that without 
it we have no power, either to attain any good, 
or defend ourfelves from any evil! 

But fome people are fo ignorant as to imagine, 
er fo wicked as to infinuate, that thofe who think 
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much, and are lovers of folitude, feclude thems 
felves, not from the world, but with a view of 
doing fome mifchief to it. According to the fta« 
tions they are in, they are judged capable of rue 
minating on greater or lefler evils to mankind, 
They will have a fedentary ftatefman to be plotting 
treafon either againft his prince or country;—g 
fteward ftudying new methods to enlarge his bills; 
‘a tradefman to impofe upon his cuftomers;—and 
fo on, from the highe to the loweft degree. 

A few examples have, alas! but too much aus 
thorized this opinion. We have feen great think- 
ers who have only thought to aggrandize theme 
felves on the ruins of thofe they pretend to ferve;— 
great profeffors, who have {pared no pains to gain 
confidence for no other purpofe than to betray;— 
great advocates for liberty, only to enflave;—and 
great preachers up of juftice, only to purchafe fe 
curity for the worft of criminals. 

So grofs an abufe of the faculty of thinking is, 
indeed, turning the arms of heaven againft itfelf, 
and forcing that facred reafon, which was given 
us fora guide to virtue, to accompany us in the 
paths of vice. To think of fuch purpofes, I muft 
confefs, is infinitely worfe than not to think at 
all; becaufe the one tends to injure and opprefs 
mankind in general, the other is for the moft part 
hurtful only to the perfons themfelves. 

Hypocrify is deteftable both toGod and man: 
we are told from an unerring mouth, that thofe 
found guilty of it * fhall have the loweft place in 
“¢ hell;” andfureonearth they merit the moftcon- 
temptible treatment from their fellow creatures! 
‘When once the mafk of benevolence and fincerity 
‘is plucked from the face.of the feeming angel, any 
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the grim treacherous fiend appears in his native 
uglinefs, by fo much the more as our admiration 
before was of him, will be our abhorrence of him 
afterwards :—we fhal] hate and fly him, as we 
once loved and followed him: every body will be 
ready to catch upa {tone to throw at him, and no 
opportunities of infulting him will be omitted. 

Proteus, by fad experience, is convinced, that 
all his arts are ineffectual to retrieve any part 
of that efteem he once was happy in from all de- 
grees of people. The beguiler can. beguile no 
more. By miftaken meafures, vainly aiming at 
greater homage, like Lucifer, the pride-fwollen 
bubble fell, at once, into the gulph of endlefs in- 
famy and contempt, whence he can never hope to 
rife. 

Even the very ladies take a pleafure in giving 
him all the mortification in their power; and as 
our fex has the privilege of faying whatever we 
Have a’ mind to, without any danger of refent- 
ment from the men, he often meets with the fe- 
vereft farcafms from thofe who have wit enough 
to make them. 

He was one day at cards with fome perfons of 
condition, when being feized with a fudden vio- 
lent pain in his fide, after diftorting his face into 
feveral difagreeable pofitions, he could not forbear 
at laft crying out, “ Oh, my fide! my fide!” On 
which Tartilla, who was one of the company, 
with a malicious f{neer rejoined, “* Your fide, Pro- 
*teus! I thought you had no fidenow.” ‘Thefe 
words, which plainly alluded to his being aban- 
doned by both parties, gave him, perhaps,an agony _ 
more poignant than that he complained of, and: 
both together rendered him fo peevith, that he ree. 
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plied haftily, and in a tone which was far from 
his accuf{tomed politenefs,—* Yes, madam, and a 
*“ back-fide too.” ‘This anfwer, grofs as it was, 
gave not Tartilla the leaft confufion; and with. 
out any hefitation, * I do not know that,” faid the, 
but all the world knows your wife has one.” 

All the company burft into a loud laughter at 
this repartee, as the character of Proteus’s wife 
made it no lefs juft than fmart; and he, having no« 
thing to return to a piece of fatire which had fo 
much truth in it, went out of the room ready to 
burft between fhame and unavailing fpite, leaving 
his fair antagonift to receive all the praifes her 
ready wit and prefence of mind deferved. 

When people of fuch confideration in the world 
are guilty of any notorious, indire&, or ridiculous 
a€tions, they can expeé no lefs than to become the 
theme of every fatiric genius: but I think the jeer 
which old Pompilius met with from his own fqn, 


on account of his being lately married to a lady: 


young enough to be his grand-daughter, was no 
lefs flinging than that | have been relating. 
Some little time after thefe prepofterous nuptials 
were confummated, the father and fon were toge- 
ther at an affembly :—feveral who had not before 
that time feen old Pompilius fince the ceremony, 
congratulated him upon it in the phrafes common 
on fuch occafions; and this turning the converfati- 
on on the happinefs of the conjugal ftate, one of 
the company happened to afk the young gentlemaa 
when he intended to marry? ‘ Really, fir,” an- 
{wered he, ** it is a thing Lhave not yet given my- 
“ {elf any trouble about; for (added he, with a far- 
*¢ cafticlook) the only ladyI with to have for a wifey 
*¢ is the filter of my mother-in-law; and the only 
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inducement I have tothat, is becaufe I might have 
the honour of being called brother by my father.”’ 

Not even thofe whofe intereft it was to preferve 
the good-will of Pompilius, had guard enough o- 
yer themfelves to reftrain {miling at fo unexpected 
and fo fevere-a reply from his fon before his face; 
put thofe who regarded neither his favour nor re- 
fentment, laughed outright; and the old bride-: 
groom, finding what he had done thus publickly 
feoffed at by his own blood, was in no lefs con~ 
fufion and incapacity of making any return than 
he had once before been in, when employed to 
give an account of a battle,. while the dreadful 
soar of the cannons were ftill.in his ears, and all 
the terrors of death before his eyes; nor could 
now, as then, recover himfelf from it, till more 
than half a dozen bottles of Burgundy (his ufual i 
flint) had given him freth {pirits. 

It is certain, that of late years the family of the 
‘Wrongheads have increafed toa prodigious num- 
ber. We have feen fuch things as even the very re-. 
port of in former times would have been treated as - 
mere fiction; and, indeed, ali the tales that romance: 
ean furnifh us with, come infinitely fhort of many 
prefent characters. We have knight-adventurersy, 
who, like Don Quixote, when he fpurred Rofi-- 
nante to encounter with the windmill, by attempte- 
ing to f{urmount imaginary dangers, run into real 
ones. We have hypocrites and felf-favers, of whom 
Sir Hudibrafs, in laying the whipping tafk on the 
back of his poor ’{quire, is but an imperfe& moe- 
del. We have our Therfites, our Pandarus’s, our: 
Demagorus’s too, in a much higher degree than: 
ever poet or hiftorian painted them. Difficult is. 
isto fay, whether wickednefs or folly moft abounds: 
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among us; and whether there-are more people who 
purchafe what they cail happinefs at the expence 
of their virtue, or who forfeit all pretenfions to 
it by their madnefs: for there is nothing more 
eommon than to fee thofe who, in court, in camp, 
in town, and in coyntry, tale as much pains to 
be undone, as others do to undo. 

In fine, when one looks into the world, and cons 
fiders the prefent times and humours of mankind, 
one cannot help crying out with the poet,. 

ss. There is no wonder, or elfe all is wonder!” 

¥et to what can we impute all thofe miftakes, 
mifcarriages, or thofe cruelties, oppreflions, unnas 
tural a€tigns, and the innumerable train of mif- 
chiefs, which we either bring upon-ourfelves, op 
infli€t on others, but to the want of thought, or 
to thought. mifapplied! ‘Fhe latter 1 again allow 
to be of much worfe confequence than the formers 
but as we are free-agents, and the choice is in 
ourfelves whether we will be virtuous or vicious, 
it would be a poor excufe to fay, * We durft not 
* think, left we fhould think amifs.” 

Man was created little inferior to the angels, 
and it is his own fault that he is not very near as 
happy too. This world is plentifully ftored with 
every thing fuited to the nature of his being; and; 
borne on the wings of facred contemplation, he 
may alfo partake of heavenly raptures: but this 
point I leave to divines! for though it is a truth 
fclf-evident, yet there are people who chufe rather 
to be convinced: by the learning of others, than by 
the witneffes in their own breafts. 

A friend of mine, who with fome other Eng» 
lith gentlemen was:making the tour of Europe, 


happened, as he paffed through one of the mol 
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wild and mountainous parts of France, to lofe his 
company. On his firft finding himfelf alone, he 
imagined, that having been in a deep mufing, they 
had gone on before without his obferving them, 
therefore clapped {purs tohishorfe in orderto over 
take them: but having rode fome miles without 
feeing cither any thing of them, or meeting any 
perfon who could dire& him to the town where 
they had agreed to put up for that night, he was 
extremely at a lofs, efpecially when he came where 
three roads met. To add to-his misfortune, there 
fella very heavy rain, accompanied with a great 
wind, infomuch that he was obliged to make to-« 
_ wards a wood, which he faw at fome diftance, to 
shelter himfelf ard horfe from the fury of the ftorm 
which every moment feemed to gather ftrength. 
The intermingling boughs of the trees for 
fome little time defended him, but would not have 
continued to-do fo much longer, and he was be» 
ginnipg to give way to impatience; when, ona 
{udden, he heard a human voice call to him to turn 
towards the right of a little mount, about fome 
twenty yards from him. 
. He has affured me, that never any mufic had 
given him half the pleafure as the found of one of 
his own: {pecies did in that unfrequented wild. 
He failed not to obey the fummons, and prefently 
perceived a man habited like a hermit, . ftand at 
the entrance of a cave beneath the mount. The 
tempeit did not prevent him from coming forth 
to meet his diftreffed traveller: he helped him to 
alight, tied his horfe under one of the thickeft 
trees, and then conducted him into his gloomy 
habitation,. with all the politenefs of a firft-rate 
gourticr. 
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My friend was extremely furprized, not onlyat 
his reception, but at the exceflive neatnels of every 
thing he faw in his cavern, which he found was 
divided into two rooms: the firft contained a table, 
two eafy chairs, a {mall beaufet with glaffes, and. 
fome china, loaded with the moft excellent fruits; 
—the other had in it only a couch, with a mats 
trefs and coverlid, one chair, and a shelf of books, 
near which was fixeda little altar with a crucifix, 
He could not help teftifying his admiration at the 
contrivance of this habitation; and, as he {poke 
French very well, began to afk fome quettions 
concerning it, and in what manner his holt could 
be provided with neceflaries, as he faw no town, 
nor even village, near that place. 

To which the other replied with a fmile, that: 
his curiofity should be fully fatisfied ; ** But firft 


s¢ (faid he) you muft refresh yourfelf with fuch. 


s¢ things as this homely cell affords.” 


In fpeaking thofe words, he {pread a curious. 
damafk napkin on the table, and then fet plates of: 
pickles, feveral forts of freth and dried fruits, fine: 
manchet, fromage, and a bottle of the beft Bure 


gundy. In fine, a more elegant afternoon’s cola 


tion could not have been prefented in the moft o-. 
pulent city, than what this cavern in the midf of, 


an unfrequented wood afforded. 
The more the ftranger faw, the more he wag 


furprized; which the feeming hermit perceivingy, 


entertained him, while they were eating, with this 
account of himfelf. 

He told him, that he was not a conftant inhae 
bitant of the place he found him in, but repaired 
thither occafionally, and when he was in the hu« 
mour to indulge refleCtion;—that he wore thas 
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habit, which was always held facred, even by the 
molt profligate, to protect him from any infults in 
gle he fhould happen to be feen by any of thofe 
wretches, who, living on the plunder of travellers, 
frequently, when purfued, took thelter in that 
wood; and that he was called the count de Mon- 
taubin, and his ufual refidence in a cattle of his 
own about twelve miles diftant. 

My friend, after paying him thofe refpe€ts which 
the knowledge of his quality demanded, exprefled 
fome amazement that he fhould have occafion to 
take the pains to come fo far, and fubje& himfelf 
tofo many inconveniencies, merely for the fake of 
aretirement, which he might, doubtlefs, enjoy in 
as fulla manner at home, if he was difpofed to let 
his inclinations for folitude be fignified to his ac- 
quaintance. 

To which the count replied, that he perceived 
he was a ftranger to the humour of the French na- 
tion:—that what he mentioned wasa thing whol- 
ly impra€ticable to a man of his quality :—that 
though he lived at a confiderable diftance from 
‘Paris, or any great city, his caflle was continually 
crowded either with the neighbouring gentry, ot 
perfons who travelled that way; and that befides, 
he was married to a lady of fo gay and volatile a 
difpofition, that it was impoffible for him ever to be 
entirely alone. ** To add to all this, continued he, 
“| have feveral children, and a numerous retinue 
of fervants, and-though I fhould fhut my/elf up 
“ in the moft retired room I have, I could not ftill 
“ be free from interruption of one kind or other.” 

“The mind, faid he, requires fome relaxation 
“as well as the body; and. when fatigued with 


the hurry of thofe pleafures with which it ia 
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* expeéted one fhould entertain one’s friends, here 
“1 retire, give a loofe to contemplation, ang 


‘* when I have recruited my fpirits, return again oe 
* into the world, and tafte the joys of love and fecu 
“ converfation with a much higher relith than if freq 
“I never were abfentfrom them.” bli 

The Englifh gentleman could not help allow. the 
ing the juftnefs of his notion in this point, but ftil] +08 


thought it ftrange that he did not make choice of 
fome place where he might be lefs expofed to acci- 
dents, than in the wildnefs of this wood; but the 
count, who it feems, was one of the molt com 
plaifant obliging perfons on earth, would not fuffer 
him to remain in a fufpence, which it was in his 
power to eafe, and therefore made no {cruple of 
relating to him fome paflages of his former life, 
which entirely banifhed all the difficulties he had 
found in himfeif to reconcile to reafon a behaviour 
that at firft appeared to have in it fo much oddity,. 


The count in his younger scars Kad the mil ; 
fortune to have a rencounter with a nobleman, in. 
which he gave him fome wounds which he knew 
not but were mortal. Befides the law, which in 
that country is very fevere againft duelling, his an» 


tagonift was a perfon in great favour with the king, 
and he had Jittle room to hope for mercy in cafe 
the other died. To avoid the profecution, he fled 
from Paris, and not doubting but all houfes where 
they might expect to find him would be ftriélly 
fearched, he concealed himfelf in this wood, ac- 
companied only by one faithful fervant, who hav- 
ing been brought up with him, would not be pre« 
vailed upon to quit him in fuch an extremity. 

He affured my friend, that they lived for neat 
three weeks on fuch provifion only as that defos 
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jute wild afforded that for feveral days they could 
sot find a brook at which they might flake their 
thirft, fo that the fruits they found on fome of the 
hedges ferved them both as food and drink; and to 
fecure themfelves from the wolves by night, which 
frequently prowled about that foreft, they were 
obliged to take up their lodgings in the talleft trees 
they could find. Nothing, he faid,~ but the pros 
tecting hand of heaven could have enabled them 
tofuftain the hard(hips they were obliged to fuffer. 
Atlaft, quitetiredand worn out with defpair, death 
feemed lefs terrible than the continuance of fucha 
life, and he ventured to fend his fervant to enquire 
what was become of the wounded gentleman, and 
atthe fame time to procure fome place where he 
might once more be accommodated with the ne- 
eeflaries which the nature of his being required. 

The fellow’s return brought him the good news 
that his enemy was not only recovered of the hurts 
be had received from him, but had alfo confeffed 
that himfelf had been the aggreffor, and laboured 
byall his friends to obtain the fame pardon for the 
count as for himfelf:—that every body expeéted 
it would foon be figned, and that, though it was 
not proper he fhould appear in publick till it was 
fo, yet, as all fearch after him was entirely over, 
he might quit that dreadful fituation, and repair 
tothe houfe of a relation, who would meet him at 
the entrance of the foreft, and conduct him with 
all manner of privacy. 

Every thing happened according to his intelli- 
gence; and he had not been a weck before the 
téyal clemency exerted itfelf in favour of both the 
delinquents; who then, as great friends as before 
they had been the contrary, went together to 
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throw themfelves at the foot of the throne, ang 
pay their grateful acknowledgments. 

‘The count concluded his little narrative with 
faying, that though this adventure was fo happily 
ended, the danger and hardfhips it had involved 


him in, gave a much more ferious turn to his’ 


humour than he had ever known before;—that 
during his abode in that folitary place, he had 
found fo much matter for contemplation, that the 
remembrance ftill dwelt, and ever would do fo, up. 
on his mind; and though the ideas which he now 
had demanded in privacy to indulge, yet they were 
fo far from having any thing melancholy or gloomy 
in them, that they afforded him the moft ferene 
and perfe& fatisfa&tion. 

“ You fee now, added he, the motives I have 
“¢ for retiring myfelf fometimes from the noife 
¢ and hurry of the world; and as this place was 
« my afylum in diftrefs, I cannot help having a 
“ kind of love for it, and think I ought in grati- 
6‘ tude to make it the fcene of my more pleafing 
“ meditations:—I therefore made this cavern be 
‘s cut out of the mount,—furnithed it as you fee, 
s¢ —provided two chairs in cafe any diftrefled per- 
s¢ fon fhould have occafion to take refuge here, as 
‘¢ it has now happened ;—and I could with that I 
‘¢ had taken the fame precauticn as to a bed, for it 
¢ now grows late, and I forefee the ftorm will not 
‘abate while you can depart with any fafety; 
s¢ but we will pafs the night as well as we can; I 
s¢ have a fufficient quantity of Burgundy within, 
«© and by the help of that and converfation, we 
s¢ may beguile the hours till morning, when my 
s‘ fervant will be here, and then I will beg the fae 
** your of your company to a place, where it will 
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&be in my power to entertain you in a fafhion 
&more agreeable to my inclination and your 
merit.” ’ 

_ My friend then told him, how having loft his 
company he could not do himfelf the honour to 
accept his invitation, becaufe, he muft make the 
beft of his way to the town where they had agreed 
to ftay for that night; and faid, he did not doubt 
but to overtake them, provided he could but find 
his way out of the foreft. 

Count Montaubin afflured him, that what he 
talked of was no way to be performed; that the 
town he mentioned lay quite on the other fide of 
the wood, which was wholly impraéticable to be 
pafled without a guide, even though he had the 
day inftead of the night before him, by reafon of 
the many intricate turnings it contained :--that the 
great road was not only the fafeft but the neareft; 
and as he had miffed it by turning into the wood, 
he might by the afliftance of his fervant eafily re- 
cover it:——‘* But, faid he, as the man will be with 
“me, as he always is, extremely early, the beft 
way will be to fend him to your friends, acquaint 
“them where you are, and engage them either to 
“come to you at my caftle, which luckily haps 
“pens to be fituated very near the road, or to 
“tarry till you can reach them.” 

This expedient feemed no lefs reafonable and 
convenient to the gentleman, than it was kind and 
obliging in him that propofed it; and being a man 
perfectly free from all that troublefome formal 
ceremony which half-bred people are fo full of, he 
agreed to it without any hefitation or apologies. 

The night glided almoft infenfibly away in fuch 
agreeable converfation, and Aurora had fcarce 
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given place to the chariot of the fun, before the 
fervant of count Montaubin arrived with a Jed 
horfe, it being the day his lord had appointed fop 


his return home, and the wood altogether impafe 


fable for any wheel-carriage. 

The ftorm having now entirely fubfided, every 
thing feemed more beautiful for the late ruffle it 
had fuftained. So pleafing a wildnefs appeared 
through the whole, that my friend was perfe 
charmed with it; and the count did not fail, du. 
ring the time of their little journey, to fet forth all 
the delights this rural fcene afforded. ‘ Here, 
“ faid he, we fee nature in its purity, juft as it came 
** from the hand of the Creator. What art, what 
“ agriculture can equat the {weet confufion with 
“which every plant fprings up fpontaneous?— 
«¢ What a folemn reverence do thefe tall ancient 
“trees excite?—How ravithing is the fragrancy 
‘¢ of theair, that their fanning boughs waft to us, 
«¢ unmixed, unadulterated with any of thofe grofs 
« particles which the neighbourhood of cities cons 
« ftantly fend forth?—Here we enjoy untainted 
“ aether, partake the food of angels, new-wing 
“ our fouls, and almoft fpiritualize our dull mors 
“ tality:—yet, added he, how many live, and 
‘ss how many years did I live, without giving my-+ 
‘* felf leave to know that Heaven had beftowed 
* fuch bleflings upon man!” 

He further added, that he found an inward fa- 
tisfaétion fuch as no tongue could exprefs, in his 
meditations during the times of his thus fecluding 
himfelf from fociety, which was ordinarily a0 
more than four or five days together :—that no 
perfon whatever knew the place of his retirement 
but that faithful fervant, who came every morning 
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fo receive his commands, and to bring him fuch 
things as were needful. 

With thefe kind of difcourfes they beguiled 
the time, till being come into the great road, the 
count difpatched his fervant to the inn where my 
friend had informed him it was likely his compani- 
ons might be found, with his compliments to them 
unknown, and an earneft intreaty that they would 
come to hiscaftle in fearch of him they had loft,and 
for whom they were doubtlefs in great trouble. 

Thefe orders were no fooner given, than the 
man who received them clapped {purs to his horfe, 
and was immediately out of fight; the count and 
his new gueft rode flowly, not only that they might 
converfe with the more eafe, but alfo to favour the 
poor animal, who was very much fatigued with 
being expofed all night to the feverity of the wea- 
ther, and whom the count had it not in his power 
to refrefh as he had done his rider. 

A thort time, however, brought them toa ftate- 
ly caftle, where the count entered by a back-gate, 
of which he had the key, and having condudted 
the ftranger into a magnificent anti-chamber, in- 
treated his pardon for leaving him a few minutes; 
after which he returned habited according to his 
quality, and fo much changed from what he had 
appeared in his hermit’s drefs, that he was hardly 
to be known:—he then introduced him to his 
lady, a very lovely woman, and five children, the 
eldeft not exceeding eleven years of age, but were 
all extremely beautiful and well made. My friend 
beheld them with admiration, and after making 
his proper compliments to each, faid to the count, 
that not all the elegant defcriptions he had given 
bim of the charms of contemplation were half fo 
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convincing to him, as to find they were capable of 
rivalling in his efteem thofe he left at home. - 

The countefs prevented her hufband from ma. 
king any return to this compliment, by replying 
herfelf in fo gay and gallant a manner, as fhewed 
her a Jady whofe wit was not at all inferior to her 
perfonal perfections. 

They all breakfafted in her apartment, after 
which they entered into an agreeable converfation, 
which was pleafingly interrupted by the arrival of 
the Englith gentlemen. The joy to fee their friend 
fafe, and in fuch good company, after having ima- 
gined fome very ill accident had befallen him, did 
not hinder them from receiving the welcome given 
them by their illuftrious hofts, with a politenefs 


that did not fhame the appearance they made, and 


both together concurred to convince thofe who 
faw them, that they were in reality perfons of fa. 
mily and fortune. 

The firft civilities being over, the count Jed them 
into his gardens, which were laid out with all the 
exactnefs, propriety, and good fancy imaginable. 
Here, parterres of flowers charmed the fenfes with 
their fragrancy and beauty:—there, bubbling foun, 
tains, encompafied with grots, ornamented with 
the richeft treafure of the fea, invited to foft repofes 
moft curious ftatues of ancient heroes and philo« 
fophers, placed at the corner of each avenue, re= 
minded the beholder of the happinefs paft times. 
enjoyed; and the fpacious walks, bordered with 


trees, which met on the top, forming long arbours, 


afforded a moft delightful thade, and gave room to 
thofe who walked to converfe without the trouble 
of turning back toeach other, asin thenarrow pent- 
alleys of fome gardens. He then conducted them, 
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jnto the chief apartments of the caftle, where they 
found every thing fplendidand magnificent. Ina 
word, according to the defcription given me of it, 
grandeur and elegance feemed to vie with each 
other, which fhould excel in the attractive power. 

When the time of dining arrived, the table 

was fpread with all the delicacies of the feafon;— 
g continued round of fprightly wit rendered the 
sepaft yet more agreeable, and for the {pace oftten 
days, (for fo long the count detained them,) they 
were entertained in a manner, which fhewed the 
hofpitality and politenefs of the French nation. 
- But my friend informed me, that during the 
whole time they were there, fcarce an hour paffed 
without introducing fomenew gueft,andthatevery 
night there was either a ball or concert. In fine, 
they feemed to live only for diverfion; and tue 
count, though no man appeared more gay in com- 
pany, would often in the mid‘ of his hurry take 
him afide, and {peak in this manner :——“ You fee, 
fir, how impofhble it is to indulge contempla- 
“tion in*this place, and may judge if a little re- 
“ cefs from fuch a profufion of thefe noify plea- 
“fures, is not entirely neceflary for a man who 
‘would not chufe to forget himfelf, and the ends 
& for which he was create.” 

I muft confefs, that when I firft heard this fto- 
ry, the veracity of which I had no reafon to call 
in queftion, the perfon who related it being of 
undoubted integrity, I could not believe but this 
count Montaubin had fome defeét in the compo- 
fure of his brain, which rendered him at fome 
certain times a little delirious,and afked my friend 
in what altitude of the moon this nobleman was 
accaftomed to go into this voluntary banifhment. 
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The gentleman, who by this queftion faw intg 
my thoughts, aflured me I was greatly miftakea 
in my conje€tures;—that the perfon 1 took to be 
mad or whimfical, was fo far from either, that he 
never knew a man of a more juft way of thinks 
ing; that not only his converfation, but manner 
of deportment in every thing was perfectly unexe 
ceptionable; and that its being fo might greatly 
be imputed to thofe reflections he made in his re. 



























































tirement. bok 
I was then too gay, and Heaven knows toolit. § ep 

tle a lover of folitude, to be brought into his opie apy 

nion, and really made a jeit of it to all my acquain- we 

tance; but I have fince been of another mind, it! 

and find there was much more to be admired than to 

condemned in his thus fecluding himfelf from the ev 

world for a time, that he might know the better N 

how to conduét himfelfin it at his return. je 
But I ftill think there was a poflibility for him di 

to have enjoyed his beloved retirement ina place 

more commodious and lefs dangerous than that 

he made choice of. Iam very well affured there 

are impertinents in the world, who, if they know. 





where one is, will come with a great deal of offi« 
cious lave, and in a manner drag one into com- 
pany; but that could not be the cafe of the French 
count, who doubtlefs had many little houfes, to 
any of which he might have withdrawn, and with 
the fame precaution been as effectually concealed 
as in this cavern. 

I fhould have been glad to have had my curi- 
ofity fatisfied in one point, and that was, whether 
the countefs his wife was let into the fecret of the 
place of his abode, and his reafons forfuch frequent 
abfenting himfelf from her; but this my friend 
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was a8 ignorant of as myfelf, no. mention being 

made of it in the family that he heard-of; 
bat he feemed inclined, as. well as myfelf, to bes 
jieve:that fhe was not kept in the dark in this ara 
ticle, by the perfeét harmony that feemed to be 
between them, which, without fhe was a very ex- 
taordinary woman indeed, could not have fub« 
fifted, if ignorant from what motives he het 
her of his fociety. 

It is certain there are very few married women, 
efpecially if they love their hufbands, who would 
approve of fuch a behaviour, even though ‘they 
were convinced they had no other excitements to 
itthan the count, but would be quite outrageous 
to be left alone, without a perfect knowledge of 
every particular that occafioned it. Madam de 
Montaubin, therefore, could have no fuch thing as 
jealoufy in her nature, or fhe muft, without all 
doubt, be acquainted with the whole of the affair. 

But however that was, it is nothing to my pre- 
fent purpofes I only with that fome of our incon- 
fiderates would impofe upon themfelves the tafk 
of being fometimés alone, and am Apt to believe 
that thofe, to whom reflection is now the moft 
itkfome thing imaginable, would, by frequent 
ufing themfelves to it, find it at laft fufficient to 
compenfate for all they fuffered at firft from their 
relu€tance. 

I know nothing more difficult than for perfons 
of too airy and volatile a difpofition, to bring 
themfelves to that habitude I am endeavouring to 
recommend; nor is fuch a change to be expeéted 
all at once, much lefs is it to be hoped for from 
compulfion. You may fhut them all day into a 
room, yet afk them on what they have been thinks 
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ing, and they will tell you, on nothing but they 
confinement. That, therefore, is the moft w 
method can be taken:—{fuch people mutt be footh. 
























































ed, not menaced into refle€tion; and I knowof § 
no better means, than by laying before them fu § © 
books as may be moft likely to hit theit fancy:— tith 
even thofe which feem the leaft calculated for ims ba 
provement, provided they have nothing immoral oft 
or incedent in them, will be of excellent fervice § 
to bring the mind to take delight in reading; and | 
when that is once accomplifhed, others of a more gl 
ferious mature may by degrees be recommended, oF 
Painting, efpecially hiflory, landfcape, and § “* 
fea-pieces, is alfo an excellent promoter of reflec» o 
tion:—fuch profpeé&ts charm the eye, and thence ¥ 
gain an eafy paffage to the foul, exciting curiofity ; 
in the moft indolent. It is impoflible to behold Z 
nature thus delineated, without receiving an im- th 





prefion which will dwell upon the mind:—we 
fhall think of the great tranfa&tions of paft times, 
—the different fcenes which this wide earth affords 
jn its mountains, its vallies, its meadows, and its 
rivers, and all the lovelinefs and horrors of.the 
furrounding deep,—the thips fmooth failing with 
a profperous gale, and the wrecked veffel bulged 
againf a rock, or juft finking in thofe fands which 
lurk beneath the waves. “I’hefe reprefentations 
on the canvafs, I fay, will remain in our remem- 
brance when the obje& is withdrawn, and cannot 
but infpire us with ideas at once delightful and 
inflruQive :—they will afford us an agreeable en- 
tertainment within ourfelves, and we fhall no 
longer be under a neceflity of feeking it elfewhere. 

It is true, that moft of our nobility and gentry 
profefs themfelves great admirers of this art, and 
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hat when notice is given of any capital pictures: 
to be difpofed of by way of auction, the rooms, 
where they are to be exhibited are fufliciently 
crowded ; but the misfortune is, that three parts. 
in four of thofe numerous aflemblies are drawn, 
thither more by the defire of feeing one another, 
than any other motive;—they look on it as one 
ofthe many ways of killing time;—a morning’s 
amufement, and meet and laugh, make appoint- 
ments for parties of pleafure, and fometimes for 
gallantry :—on fuch as thefe the works of a Ti- 
tian, or a Raphael, will have little force.—There. 
are generals, who feem wholly unaffected by the 
triumphs of old Rome; orators, who are unmoved 
with the attitude of a Cicero or a Demofthenes; 
and ladies, whofe hearts are incapable of feeling 
tither compaflion for a dying Lucretia, or admi- 
ration of that famed Englith princefs, who fucked 
the poifon from her hufband’s wound. 

The fame may likewife be faid of many who 
frequent the theatres:—they regard the actors 
more than the characters they reprefent, and feem, 
more interefted in the little quarrels they fome- 
times have among themfelves, than in the fate of 
the real heroes and heroines: The drefs, the 
voice, the manner of Mr. Quin, Mr. Garrick, 
Mr, Cibber; ‘Mrs. Horton, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. 
Woffington, &c. &c. fhall be the fubjec of long 
converfations, when not the leaft comment is 
made, or notice taken of the cruelties of king 
Richard, the caufelefs jealoufy of Othello,the filial 
picty of Hamlet, the virtue of Andromache, the 
reformation of lady Townly, and all thofe ftriking 
characters which the poets either attempt to per 
petuate or invent, as excitements to great actions 
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in fome, and leffons of morality and good conduét 
in others. 

Yet what is more truly pleafing to a thinking 
mind, than to fee the moft remarkable paflages of 
antiquity, the various manners of far diftant na- 
tions, exhibited in the touching fcenes of well. 
wrote tragedy! Or what more conducive to re 
forming whatever follies we are guilty of, than to 
find them artfully expofed in the ungalling fatite 
of genteel comedy! 

To veform our manners, and correé& our errors, 
—to infpire us with high ideas of honour and vir. 
tue through the canal of pleafure, as the moft likely 
means of conveying them into the foul, was un- 
deniably the great end propofed in the inftitution 
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of the Drama; and very many of the ancient, and 2 
fome modern poets have happily fucceeded in it. h 
I have heard of perfons, who confcious of fome 

: 


fecret crime, have been fo ftruck with the repre 
fentation of it on the ftage, that they have gone 
home, confeffed all, and paffed their whole future 
lives in a kind of penance for their paft tranfgref- 
fions. Herbert fays, 


« A verfe may catch him who a fermon flies, 
* And turn delight into a facrifice.” 


But then to be amended either by this or any 
other method which can be taken ‘or that purpofe, 
we muft be a little attentive tothe objets prefented 
to us; which, I am forry to obferve, is feldom the 
cafe of the audiences that of late frequent the 
theatres:—they feem difpofed to regard only what 
makes them laugh: and even many of thofe, who, 
in complaifance to perfons of a different way of 
judging, affect to be moft diffatisfied with the manas 
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gers of the playhoufes for introducing Pantomime, 
are in their hearts pleafed with nothing elfe. 

Some again will boldly argue in the defence of 
thofe dumb reprefentations:—they will tell you, 
that the Italians, who are a very wife nation, 
vouchfafe the higheft encouragement to them:— 
that there is a great deal of wit and ingenuity in 
the contrivance of them; and that it fhews the 
fagacityand penetration of an audience to compres 
hend, by the motions of the performers, every 
defign of the piece, as well as if it were delivered 
infpeech. ‘There is, 1 confefs, fome truth in this, 
where people give themfelves the pains of obfervas 
tion; but where they are too indolent to do that, 
and are diverted only with the transformations of 
a Harlequin, without any regard to the motives 
he has for them, I fee no benefit they can receive 
from fuch an entertainment, but what might arife 
from feeing a common tumbler or rope-dancer. 

In fine, there is nothing but what a thinking 
mind may reap fome advantage from; nor is there 
any thing, be its intrinfic merit never fo great, 
that a perfon without thought can be the better 
for :—it is like mufic to the deaf, or a beautiful 
landfcape to the blind. 

There is amode of expreflion in every one’s 
mouth, though I am afraid underftood by a few, 
and that is, when you would give the higheft 
compliment to any one you fay he has a good tafte. 
This is a character which all are ambitious of 
acquiring, as it is looked upon to imply the utmoft 
perfe€tion of elegance and propriety in any thing 
you undertake. To explain the difference of the 
true'and falfe tafte, has employed the pens of many 
great authors; and yet I think none have done it 
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effetually enough to give the reader that difting 


idea of it which is neceflary; for what is the true 
tafte, but a fine fancy blended witha ftrong judg. 
ment!—What indeed, but that juft manner of 
thinking I have been all this time recommending, 
and what the falfe, but a heedlefs following the 
notions of others!—aiming to do as fome per. 
fons, whofe reputation for a fine genius is efta- 
blifhed, have done, without confidering that what 
is infinitely becoming in one, often happens tobe 
the reverfe in another. There are a thoufand 
circumftances which may render fuch an imitasi- 
on aukward and prepofterous, and juftly deferve 
to be called falfe tafte. 

It is therefore the bufinefs of every one, who 
would make a fhining figure in life, avoid any 
inconveniencies, reap any benefits, enjoy any per- 


manent felicity themfelves, or beftow it on others, © 


to gain as perfect an acquaintance as in them lies, 
by thought and application, both with what they 
are, and what they ought to attempt to be. 


BOOK V. 


N gratitude and complaifance to the firft cor- 
refpondent the FeMace SpecTaTor has yet 
been favoured with, it is the opinion of our Society 
that the entertainment prepared for this month 
fhould be poftponed, in order to infert her obli- 
ging letter, and purfue the theme fhe has been fo 
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to give, which indeed cannot be too often 
nor too ftrenuoufly enforced. 


To the FemaLe SreEcTAror. 


s Mapam, 

« Though you have not thought fit, in thofe 
monthly lucubrations with which you have 
«hitherto obliged the public, to invite any cor- 
 refpondence, and I am wholly ignorant whether 
“a hint, communicated to you in this. manner, 
“will be acceptable; yet, as the intention of 
your work is plainly to reform thofe errors in 
“ conduct, which, if indulged, lead on to vices, 
“ fuch as muft render us unhappy for our whole 
« lives, I cannot forbear acquainting you with my 
“fentiments on the undertaking, and how far I 
“am pleafed or difpleafed with the execution. 

“You are fenfible that every thing which ap- 
“ pears in print pafles through as many various 
% cenfures as there are opinions in the readers; 
* but I affure you I am of that number which au- 
thors call the courteous, and take a much greater 
“ fatisfaction in applauding than condemning. The 
“ praifes you receive from all the wifeand virtuous, 
“ T readily join in,and make as publick as my way 
“of life will permit. 1 am a zealous defender of 
“ your caufe againft all the cavils of conceited ig- 
“ norance and open libertinifm ; and where I ima- 
“ gine you falia little fhort of my expectations, I 
“am entirely filent. This I think is dealing with- 
“you as a friend, and you will not therefore take 
“ it ill if I fometimes play the part of a monitor, 
“ and remind you both now,~and as often as I 
“ thall find occafion, of any omiflions, which can- 
not be fuch as you may not eafily atone for in 

Vou. 1, & 
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s¢ the enfuing book; or even venture to impart to 
‘¢ you afew wandering notions of my own, fincg 
‘I leave you at full liberty either to conceal or 
‘6 publifh them as you may judge proper. 

‘6 Nothing certainly can be more juft than 
your definition of the pafions, or more pathetic 
“than your reprefentation of the mifchiefs they 
‘‘ bring upon mankind; but I think you have 
‘* touched fomewhat too flightly, or at leaft not 
‘* been fo particular as might have been expected | 
from a Spe€tator, on fome of thofe innumerable 
‘ ways that licenfed luxury has of late invented to 
*¢ footh, or rather to excite, the moft dangerous 
‘* propenfities in youth. 

‘* Tam far from being of that auitereng efome 
‘¢ are, who make no allowances for the difference 
‘* of age,and deny to thofe under their tuition, the 
‘¢ innocent recreations which theearly years of life 
** demand :—on the contrary, I am for having 
‘* them partake, in a reafonable degree, every plea- 
‘¢ fure this great world affords; but then 1 would 
* not have any of thofe pleafures become a bufi- 
“‘ nefs, and engrofs the attention fo much as to 
‘6 take it off from fubje&s of a more profitable 
‘‘ kind, thereby rendering dangerous what is un- 
s¢ hurtful in itfelf, and making future time pay too 
‘6 dearly for the enjoyment of the prefent. 

‘¢ Some of our modern diverfion-mongers think 
“* it not enough to beevery day contriving new en- 
“ tertainments for our evenings amufement; the 
‘‘ morning too muft be taken up in them, as tho’ 
‘¢ we were born for nothing but recreation. Vaux- 
«¢ hall, Cuper’s, and all thofe numerous places of 
«¢ rendezvous, except Ranelagh-Gardens, content 
ss themfelves indeed with ingrofling that part of 
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i our time in which bufinefs ufually gives way to 
 pleafure; but this latter is not fatisfied without 
encroaching on thofe hours which reafon and 
“ nature require fhould be otherwife employed. 
# There is not fo great a (pace of time between 
« me and youth, but I can very well remember, that 
“ after having paid my devotions to Heaven, wath- 
ed, drefled, and eat my breakfaft, the remaining 
“ hours till noon were chiefly taken up with thofe 
« who inftruéted me in working, dancing, mufic, 
“ writing, and thofe other neceflary accomplith- 
“ ments of my fex; and thought that if I was al- 
“ loweduto'take a little walk in St James’s-Park, 
“ori wn garden, in order to get a ftomach 
to er, it was as much relaxation as I 
* ou expect. 

“J trained up my only daughter in the fame 
“ manner | had been bred up myfelf, and had no 
 reafon to fufpe&t the was diffatisfied with this 
regulation, till the arrivedather fourteenth years; 
“ at which time Ranelagh unhappily gave notice 
« there would be publick breakfafting every morn- 
“ing. This gave a turn very vexatious to me, and 
“ prejudicial to the education I intended to be- 
* ftow.on her: limmediately difcovered a remifs- 
“ nefs in all her former ftudies; and, at length, a 
“ total averfion to them. The French miltrefs is 
“ now a troublefome companion ; theneedlea moft 
odious employment; the {pinnetis untuned; the 
“ mufick-books are thrown afide; nothing feems 
“ worthy her regard, but how to appear in the 
 genteeleft difhabille at Ranelagh. Every morn- 
*¢ ing my houfe is crowded with young ladies, to 
“call mifs Biddy to go with them to breakfaft at 
“ Ranelagh; nothing is talked of at their return 
T2 
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‘* but what was faid and done at Ranelagh; and 
_ in what dreffes they fhall repair at night again 
‘to that charming place; fo that the whole day 
“is entirely taken up with it. 

«¢ Tell me, dear Spectator, is ‘it confiftent with 
*¢ the character of a woman of prudence to fuffera 
“¢ young creature, over whom Heaven and nature 
‘¢ has given me the fole authority, to condué her« 
‘ felf in this fafhion? Yet by what means isthe 
“‘ growing mifchief to be fuppreffed? When I 
‘¢ offer to fet any bounds to this wild career, I have 
‘¢ only fullennefs and whimpering athome, and no 
«‘ doubt cenfures abroad for my great féverity. In 
«< vain are my remonftrances on mifpending time 
‘in thofe giddy rambles; all I can fayjiiimkes not 
«¢ the leaft impreflion; and I dread a to 
*© extremes, by laying thofe reftri€tions on her 
«« which are neceflary to keep her at home. Who 
¢¢ knows what lengths unthinking youth may run? 
‘We often fee people of her years fatally inge- 
 nious in. contriving methods to difappoint the 
“ utmoft vigilance of thofe who have the care of 
“ them; and if, by endeavouring to preferve her 
*¢ from one danger, I fhould provoke her to throw 
“ herfelf into others, I fhould be inexcufable to 
“ myfelf. The dilemma I Jabour under on this 
“ {core is terrible;—I thetefore conjure you, as 
‘¢ you cannot be infenfible of what many affli&ted 
‘¢ parents, as well as myfelf, muft feel, in feeing all 
‘ the fruit of their long care and tendernefs fo near 
“ being blafted, to fet forth, in the moft moving 
‘* and pathetic terms you can, the folly of gadding 
*¢ eternally to thofe public places :—convince our 
‘¢ young ladies of the lofs it is to themfelves, how 
6 much it difqualifies them for all the focialduties, 
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w renders them neglectful of what they owe to 
Heaven, and to thofe who gave them being, and 
“ incapable of being either good wives, good mo- 
“thers, good friends, or good miftreffes; and 
“ thereby eritails fure unhappinefs on their own 
“future days, as well as on all thofe who have 
“ any relation to them. 
- & A public reproof from you, may, perhaps, be 
“ more effeftual than all the private admonitions 
“ of their friends, which they are too apt fo look 
upon as words of courfe:—the advice of a per- 
fon, who can have no other intereft in giving 
“ it, than the generous part fhe takes in the happi- 
“ nefs of her fellow-creatures, will certainly fink 
“ into the foul of every one, not wholly loft to all 
 fenfé of her own good, and complete the wifhes 
“ of a great number of your readers, as well as of 
Your real admirer, 
Hanover-Square, and moft humble fervant, 
Aug. 2, 1744. SaRAH OLDFASHION. 
“P.S. If the hopes Ihave in the Spectator fhould 
fail me, I am refolved to fend Biddy to a rela- 
* tion I have in Cornwall, whofe neareft neigh- 
“ bour is twelve miles diftant; and whence, if 
“ the continues her rambling humour, huge crag- 
“ gy rocks on the one fide, and no lefs dreadful 
mines on the other, will be her only profpect.” 
The cafe of this lady, I muft confefs, is greatly 
to be commiferated, and muft be felt by all who 
either are, or have been mothers. Could children 
be fenfible of the endlefs cares, the watchings, the 
anxieties whiclvattend paternal tendernefs, and how 
impoffible it is for them to return in kind thofe o- 
bligations, they would certainly avoid doing any 
thing that might render fruitlefs the pains and la- 
T 3 
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bour employed for their intereft;—gratitude, ag 
well as felf-love, would make themufe their utmof, 
efforts to improve the education beftowed on them; 
but how hard it is to bring young people to a juft 
way of thinking, I have already taken»notice of in 
a former Spectator, as 1 have fomewhere read, 
‘¢ Experience vainly in our youth is fought, 
‘¢ And, with age purchas’d, is toodearly bought.” 

Too many there are, who know not how to live 
in the world till they are ready to go out of it; 
but, as Dryden. fays, 

‘¢ Let life pafs through them like a leaky fieve.” 

Much therefore is it to be lamented, that fuch 
encouragements are given to the natural giddinefs 
of youth, and that the prevalence of example in 
thofe of riper years fhould afford a fan€tion to thofe 
in whom the love of pleafure is lefs inexcufable, 

Yet, after all, what are the mighty pleafures 
which thefe walks afford?—Have not moft of 
our nobility who.frequent them much more de- 
lightful receffes of their own!—Can either Ra- 
nelagh, or any of thofe places where they pay for 
entrance, equal in elegance or magnificence many 
of thofe gardens, which.they need but ftep out of 
their own apartments to enjoy the pleafures of !— 
Nobody fare will pretend to fay the contrary; 
but then indeed it may be aJledged,. that to fuch 
perfons, who by their high offices in the ftate, or 
attendance at court, are obliged to keep much in 
town, places of relaxation are both neceflary and 
agreeable: it muft be acknowledged that they are 
fo, and it would be the higheft injuftice, as well 
as arrogance in a Spectator, to pafs any cenfure on 
the great world for amufments, which are indeed 
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prejudicial to the people of an inferior condition, 
only by being indulged to an excefs. 

But the misfortune is, that whatever is done 
by perfons of quality prefently becomes the mode, 
which everyrone is ambitious of apeing, let it fuit 
ever fo ill with their circumftances: it is not the 
fine profpect that Ranelagh is happy in, the plea- 
fant walks, the magnificent amphitheatre, nor the 
melodious founds that iflue from the orcheltra, that 
make the afflembly there fo numerous; but the 
vanity every one has ef joining company, as it 
were, with their fuperiors ;—of having it in their 
power to boaft, when they come home; of the no- 
tice taken of them by fuch a lord, or fuch a great 
lady; to defcant upon their drefles, their behaviour, 
and pretend to difcover who likes who; what fine 
new married lady coquets it with her hufband’s 
intimate; what duke regards his wife with no 
more than an enforced complaifance; and whether 
the fortune, or perfon, of the young heirefs, is 
the obje& of her obfequious follower’s flame. 

This ridiculous defire of being thought to have 
a knowledge of things, no lefs out of their {phere 
to attain than unprofitable if acquired, is extreme. 
ly prevalent in many people, efpecially among the 
little gentry ; and is one of the chief motives which 
draw them in fuch crowds to all places where their 
fuperiors refort. 

An affectation of this fort is not confined to any 
age;—we fee it from fixteen to fixty; but when it 
happens to gain entrance in the mind of a lady fo 
very young as mils Biddy, and is joined with that 
vanity of attracting admiration, and a train of Joe 
vers, which naturally arifes on the entrance into 
their teens, it is not to be wondered at, that it ig 
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fo difficult to reftrain them from going to an 
place which flatters them with the gratification of 
their pride in both thefe points. 

I am afraid, therefore, that Mrs Oldfathion will 
find all her endeavours. for this purpofe unavail- 
ing, unlefs fhe has recourfe to force, which the. 
feems little inclined to put in pra€tice, and I can 
by no means approve, as the remedy might prove 
to be of worfe confequence than the difeafe:— 
much lefs would I advife her to fend her into 
Cornwall. A young lady of her vivacity, and who 
feems to have fo high a relifh for the pleafures of 
the town, finding herfelf {fnatched away from e- 
very thing fhe thinks a joy in life, and plunged 
into fo frightful a folitude, would certainly be able 
to preferve no degree of moderation. If of a mild 
and gentle nature, inward repinings and a watt. 
ing melancholy would prey upon her vitals, im- 
pair her health and underftanding, and by de- 
grees render her both ftupid and difeafed ;—if, on 
the contrary, there be the feeds of obftinacy and 
perverfenefs in her foul, the will refent the cruelty 
fhe imagines herfelf treated with; and, as confi 
deration is not to be expected at thofe years, pers 
haps throw herfelf into much greater misfortunes 
than fhe was fent thither to avoid, merely to pres 
vent the too great caution of thofe who have the 
power over her:—cither of thefe confequences 
mutt be terrible to a parent; fo that 1 am wholly 
againft running fuch a hazard by exerting autho- 
rity in this manner. 

Alvario, a gentleman of fortune and figure in 
the world, was left a widower with two daughters, 
who, in right of their mother, were coheirefles of 


an eftate of upwards of a thoufand pounds a-year: 


» 
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the eldeft, whom I fhall call Chriftabella, was ex 
tremely beautiful, and full of {pirit; but Lucilla, 
her younger fifter, was of a fickly conflitution, 
and confequently more dull, and lefs qualified or 
inclined to converfation: fhe never cared for ftir- 
ring out, or entertaining any company at home; 
but Chriftabella’s airy difpofition would farce fufs 
fer her to be at home :—the park, the play, the o- 
pera, the drawing-room, were the idols of her 
heart :—drefs, equipage,and admiration took upall 
her thoughts. Youth, beauty, and fortune are rare« 
ly poffeffed without an adequate proportion of va- 
nity; and it muft be owned, this lady was not with- 
out it:—fhe plumed herfelf on the daily conquefts 
her charms gained her; and though fhe had too 
much wit to believe all the flattering declarations 
made to her, by fome perfons who were not in a 
condition to fulfil their pretences, yet the had not 
power enough to defend her from taking pleafure 
in them. 

In fine, though perfectly innocent, even in 
thought, of every thing towhich virtue was repugs 
nant, the gaiety of her behaviour rendered her li- 
able to the cenfures of fome, who take a malicious 
pleafure in blafling the characters of thofe more 
amiable than themfelves. Her father, who was 
a man of gallantry himfelf, and confequently too 
ready to mifinterpret any little freedom taken by 
our fex as the effect of an amorous inclination, 
opened his ears to all the infinuations made him 
by thofe of their kindred, who had no good-will 
to Chriftabella, on account of her not being able 
to reftrain herfelf from frequently throwing out 
bitter jefts on fome of their too rigid rules: among 
. whom, or rather at their head, was an old maiden, 
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aunt, who lived in the fame houfe, and was, as jt 
were, a kind of governante over the two you 
ladies: this ill-natured creature picked up all the 
ftories fhe could from the enviers of her niece’s 
perfections, and reported them with the moft ag. 
gravating additions, to Alvario, conjuring him to 
lay his commands on her to be more circunifpeg 
in her condué. 

Chriftabella ftarted at finding herfelf accufed 
of crimes which fhe never had the leaft notion 
of, and would have died rather than been guilty 
of; but neither the difpleafure the found it gave 
her father, nor the regard fhe had of her own ree 
putation, were powerful enough to make her re. 
trench any of thofe liberties fhe had accuftomed 
herfelf to take, and as the knew them to be only 
fuch as fhe could anfwer to her own honour, feem- 
ed altogether indolent how oy might appear in 
the eye of the world. 

In vain Alvario reaithirascd menaced, forbade 
her, on pain of forfeiting all pretenfions to his fa- 
vour, ever to come any more into fome company, 
or be feen in fome places fhe had been ufed to free 
quent :—no confiderations of the duty the owed to 
him as a parent were fufficient to reftrain her from 
following her inclinations; and fhe thought het. 
felf more injured by his believing the afperfions 
thrown on her, than the could injure him by her 
difobedience. | 

It is highly probable, that the knowledge the 
was born to a fortune independent on him, went 
a great way towards emboldening her to act in this 
manner :—certain it is, that her conduét was fuch 
as plainly teftified fhe had-but a fmall fhare either 
of love or fear for him; which fo enraged him, 
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as indeed he had juft caufe to be, that he made 
her be locked up in her chamber, and fuffered her 
to fee nobody but her aunt, whofe fociety the 
would have been glad to have difpenfed with, and 
4 maid-fervant, who came in to bring her food and 
other neceffaries. — 

But this confinement was fo far from humbling 
‘the haughtinefs of her fpirit, that on the contrary 
it rendered her more obitinate; and looking on the 
treatment fhe received as the effect of tyranny 
rather than paternal care, fhe no longer confidered 
Alvario as her father, but acruel gaoler, to whom 
-fhe would not condefcend to make the leaft fub- 
miffion; and when her aunt told her, that if the 
would promife to make a better ufe of her liberty 
than fhe had done, fhe would endeavour to prevail 
with her brother to pardon what was pait, the an- 
fwered, that (he knew herfelf guilty of nothing that 
required amendment, and therefore would not pre- 
tend to make any alteration in her condudt. 

In fine, fhe behaved with fo little natural affec- 
tion or duty, that Alvario was foon convinced he 
had taken the wrong method to bring her to a 
better way of thinking, and repented he had not 
made trial of more gentle means: but though he 
extremely loved her, he thought it would be un- 
becorhing his character to be the firft that fhould 
recede; therefore continued her confinement, flat- 
tering himfelf that fhe would in time petition him, 
at leaft fora releafe. 7 

But while he was vainly expe€ting to bend a 
fpirit fo untameable, fhe was contriving means 
to make her efcape at once from his houfe and 
authority, refolving, if the could once get loofe, 
to take lodgings, and oblige her father to put into 
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her hands, or thofe of fome perfon fhe would 
nominate as her guardian, that part of the eftate, 
which fhe was too fenfible he could not with-hold 
from her. 

The firft attempt fhe made for this purpofe was 
to get the maid that waited on her into her inte. 
reft; butall the promifes fhe made being ineffecs 
tual to corrupt the integrity of this faithful crea- 
ture, fhe had recourfe to a ftratagem, which one 
would be furprized to think fhould ever enter in. 
to the head of one who was not yet arrived at her 
fixteenth year. 

Pen, ink, and paper, unhappily being not re. 
fufed her, fhe wrote a great number of little billets, 
complaining of the injuftice fhe received from an 
inhuman father, who had locked her up on pure 
pofe to make her pine herfelf to death, that the 
whole of the eftate might defcend to his other 
more favoured daughter. Thefe the folded up, 
and directed, 

“ To any charitable perfon who fhall pafs this 
“¢ way, and has compaflion enough to aflift an 
*‘ abufed daughter in her efcape frong.the mof 
‘« barbarous of all fathers.” 

Several of thefe letters the threw out of the win- 
dow as foon as it was dark, but they were either 
not feen and trod under foot, or fell into the hands 
of fuch, as either knew not what to make of them, 
or did not care to interfere in the affair. At 
Jength, when fhe grew half diftracted at the fue 
pidity and infenfibility of the world, and began to 
defpair of the fuccefs the aimed at by this means, 
as fhe was throwing out the laft the intended to 
make trial of, fate directed it to light on the 
fhoulder of a gentleman; who happened to be 
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knight-errant enough to attempt the relief of this 


diftreffed damfel. 

He faw from whence it fell by the light ofa 
lamp which was oppofite to the houfe, and heard 
the window fhut juft as he took it up:—the mo- 
fhent he came home he examined the contents, and 
found fomething fo whimfical in the adventure, 
that he refolved to fathom the bottom of it. He 
was a man of no fortune, and had fupported the 
appearance of a gentleman merely by gaming; fo 
thought, that if the confined lady was really fuch 
as her letter fignified, he ought not to neglect what 
his good genius had thrown in his way, but make 
ule of the opportunity which gave him fuch fair 
hopes of eftablifhing himfelf in the world. 

Early the next morning he made it his bufi- 
nefs to enquire among the neighbourhood into the 
circumftances of Alvario, and was foon informed 
of the truth of every thing. To be affured that 
the young lady, who implored affiftance, had an 
eftate independent either of her father or any one 
elfe, flattered his moft fanguine views ; but which 
way he fhould let her know how ready he was to 
obey any injunction fhe fhould lay upon him for 
the recovery of her liberty, was the great diffie 
culty. To write, he perceived, would be in vain; 
he fuppofed by the method fhe took, that fhe had 
no perfon whom fhe could confide in, either for 
fending or receiving any letters; or if fhe had, was 
wholly ignorant who that perfon was :—at laft, af- 
ter various turns of invention, he bethought him- 
felf of one, dangerous enough indeed, but fome- 
what he thought was to be ventured. 

The window from whence he found the letter 


came, was but one ftory from the ground, and be- 
Vou. I. 
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ing a back-room, looked into a little court, which, 
though a thorough-fare, was not much frequented 
in the night. He therefore refolved to climb, it, 
which he did by the help of a ftep-ladder he pros 
cured, and brought himfelf to the place about the 
fame hour he had received the letter. As he made 
not the leaft noife in mounting, he looked through 
the glafs, and by the curtains not being entirely 
clofed, faw the fair authorefs of the f{ummons fite 
ting in a melancholy pofture, leaning her head ups 
on her hand:—he found fhe was alone, and vens 
tured to knock foftly again{ft the window :—~ the 
ftarted at the noife, but being of a difpofition far 
from timid, ftepped toward the window, which he 
immediately drew up on the outfide, and making 
as low a bow as the pofture he was in would ad. 
mit, * Be not alarmed, fair creature, faid he,} 
“ come to offer you that afliftance which this 
‘«* mandate tells me your condition requires.” In 
{peaking thefe words he prefented her with the 
billet the had thrown;—the fight of which diflipae 
ting all the apprehenfions fhe might have on his 
being there, on fome lefs agreeable defign, the 
thanked him for the trouble he took, and the dane 
ger to which he expofed himfelf, in the moft grates 
ful and obliging terms :—after this, as time would 
not permit much ceremony on either fide, the ins 
formed him, that the fervice fhe intreated of him 
was firft to provide a lodging for her in fome houfe 
of reputation, and that he would come again the 
next night and help her to defcend from the wins 
dow, there being no other way of her getting out 
of the houfe. This he affured her of performing, 
and fhe promifed him that fhe would return the 
obligation with every mark of gratitude a virtuous 
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woman had to beftow, or a man of honour could 
expect: —after which he defcended, and fhe made 
fat her window, both of them highly fatisfied 
with this interview, though for different reafons; 
fhe full of hopes of regaining her dear liberty; 
gnd he, of having it in his power to oblige her 
to enter into a fecond, and more lafting con- 
finement. 
. The gamefter was not remifs in any thing that 
might contribute to the gaining fo rich a prize as 
Chriftabella; he prepared a lodging for her, fur- 
pithed in a very complete manner, but it was at the 
houfe of a perfon to whom he communicated the 
whole of the aflair, and who had reafons to actin 
fuch a manner as flrould forward his defigns. 
When the appointed hour arrived, he repaired 
tothe window, where Chriftabella ftood in full 
expectation of his coming, and no fooner faw the 
ladder fixed than the defcended, without exacting 
any other promife from her deliverer than what 
fhe had received from him the night before. 
Some hours before her departure, fhe wrote a _ 
letter to her father, and laid it in a place where 
the was certain it would be found as foon as her 
flight fhould be difcovered. The terms in which 
the expreffed herfelf to him were as follow: 


SIR, 

“ The cruel ufage I have received from you 
“ makes me imagine you forget you gave me be- 
“ ing, and abfolves me from the duty | otherwife 
“ fhould owe you as a father :—lI go for ever from 
“ you, and expect you will not force me to take 
“any meafures unbecoming the character of a 
* daughter, in order to gain poffeflion of my birth- 

U2 
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6 right, which you have long enjoyed the ufe of, 
‘¢ and is high time fhould now devolve on, 
SIR, 
Your much injured daughter, 
CHRISTABELLA,” 

A coach that waited at the end of the ftreet 
conveyed her to her new lodging, and the perfon 
who attended her thither omitted nothing that 
might infpire her with a high idea of his honour, 
and alfo make her think he was not her inferior 
either in birth or fortune. Late as it was, he 
obliged her to.fit down to a very elegant collation 
he had caufed to be provided. 

At firft the was highly delighted with her re. 
ception; but fupper was no fooner over than he 
began to {peak his mind more freely, and let her 
know he had not taken all this pains but witha 
view of becoming the mafter both of her perfon 
and eflate: he made his declaration, however, in 
the moft {ubmiflive terms, and accompanied with 
a thew of the utmoft paffion and adoration of her 
charms; and as fhe had been aceuftomed to hear 
profeflions of this nature, fhe was not greatly dif- 
pleafed with thofe he uttered, and affefted to rally 
what he faid with the fame gaiety the had treated 
her former admirers: but, alas! the foon found 
he was not to be put off in that manner; he pref- 
fed her for an immediate promife of marrying him 
the next morning; told her that he was extremely 
ferious in the affair, and expected fhe fhould be 


fo too, and that he was determined not to quit — 
her prefence till he had an affurance of port 8 het i 


hufband. 


She now began to tremble, and as fhe has con- 
feffed, withed herfelf again under Alvario’s roof: 





ey 
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fhe was in the power of a man utterly a ftranger 
to her, and who feemed refolute enough to at- 
tempt any thing he had a mind to:—no vifible 
way of efcaping the danger with which her honour 
was threatened, unlefs fhe complied with his de- 
fires, offered itfelf to her:—the more fhe reflected 
on her condition, the more dreadful it appeared; 
and fhe at laft, in {pite of all the greatnefs of her 
pirit, burft into a flood of tears. 

As he did not want wit, and exerted it all on 
this occafion, he faid the moft endearing things to 
her, laying the: blame of the compulfion he was 
obliged to make ufe of, on the excefs.of his love, 
and the apprebenfions he was in, that if he let flip 
this opportunity, fhe would not hereafter liften to 
his vows:—he added alfo, that if the place of her 
abode fhould be difcovered by Alvario, the autho- 
tity of a father might force her back into that con= 
finement, from which fhe had, but with.the ut- 
moft difficulty, got out of;—whereas,. when the 
was once a wife, all former duties anid obligations 
would be diffolved, and fhe would be only under 
the power of a hufband, to.whom her will thould 
ever be a law. 

During this difcourfe a ftrange viciffitude of 
different paflions rofe in her troubled mind;— 
fometimes foftened by the flattering expreflions of 
his love and admiration,—inflamed with rage at 
others, when fhe confidered.that he had the bold 
nefs to think of forcing her inclinations :—the in» 
diferetion of trufting herfelf in the hands of a man 
fo wholly a ftranger now fhewed itfelf to her in 
its true colours; one moment fhe argued mildly 
with him. how incompatible the laying her- under 
gonftraint was, with the refpect he pretended for 
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her; the next, fhe reproached him, and teftifieg 9 mbu' 
the utmoft fcorn at his proceeding; by turns des lef 
fcended to footh and to revile; both which were § torte 
equally effectual: he replied to every thing the tn 
faid with all the humility of the moft befeeching ried 
and obfequious love, yet the purport of his words dive 
convinced. her the refolution he had taken was cuti 
unalterable, that fhe-had no means of avoiding fea 
being his, and that all in her own choice, was to f 
be his miftrefs, or his wife. had 

Great part of the night being now elapfed} yer 
and no poflibility of prevailing with him, the at acc 








length yielded to neceffity,and confented:to marry 
him; on which he left her to take wHat repofe fo 


























unexpected a change of fortune would permit; but. af 

that no chance or contrivance might deprive him 
of-his hopes, obliged her to make the woman of N 
the houfe the partner of her bed. d 
When at liberty to ruminate on the accident . 
had befallen her, the compulfion fhe was under 1 
| 


feemed to her the moft vexatious part of it :—the 
perfon andconverfation of herintended bridegroom 
had-nothing-in them difagreeable to her; he had 
the appearance of a man of fafhion, and had {worn 
a thoufand oaths that his birth and fortune were 
fuch, as none of her kindred’ would have caufe to 
blame her choice of him:—he had told’ her his 
name, which happening to be the fame of a very 
great family, (tho’, in reality, he was not at all 
related to them) fhe imagined it would be no de« 
meaning of herfelf to be called by it; therefore 
eafily flattered herfelf that it was, as he pretended, 
only the violence of the paffion fhe had infpired 
him with, which made him take the methods he 
éid for the gratification of it:—this vanity com> 
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tributed greatly to her eafe, and made her, with 
jefs reluCtance, perform the promife he. had ex. 
torted from her. 

In fine, they were married, after which he cars 
ried her into the country under the pretence of 
diverting her, but in reality to elude afy profe+ 
cution which might be made againft him for 
ftealing an heirefs. 

Alvario, indeed no fooner found the letter the 
had.left for him, than he fearched for her at e« 
very houfe where it was known fhe had the leaft 
acquaintance; and not being able to hear the 
leaft tidings of her, doubted not but fhe was gone 
away with fome perfon for whom fhe Had a fecret 
affection, 

Chriftabella, in the mean time, grew perfect- 
ly reconciled to her lot; and not in the leaft 
doubting but her hufband was in reality of the fa- 
mily and fortune he had told her, was continually 
mportuning him to demand the writings of the 
eftate out of her father’s hands; but he had too 
much cunning to comply, and feeming not to 
regard: her wealth, fince he got poffeffion of her 
perfon, won fo far upon her as to create in her a 
moft perfect affection; and it was not till after lie 
found himfelf affured that fhe would not join in 
any thing againft him, by being the mafter of her 
heart, and that fhe was pregnant, that he brought 
her to town, and fuffered their marriage to be de- 
clared; but it no fooner was fo, than the whole 
truth of his circumftances was alfo divulged:— 
Alvario was like a man deprived of reafon; all her 
kindred and friends were inconfolable; every one 
who wifhed her well, amazed and fhocked; and the 
whole town fulf of no other fubje€ of difcourfe. 
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Chriftabella herfelf, at the firlt difcovery of 
the deception had been put upon her, felt a ree 
fentment, which nothing but ber own behaviour 






























can defcribe:—fhe threatened to abandon this § {ole ® 
unworthy hufband, and leave him to that punithe § ll be 
ment the law infliéts on the crime he had beeg § more 
guilty of:—the had even packed up her cloaths Jj made 
and jewels for that purpofe; yet did his intreaties J bet, 
and pretended paffion for her, added to the con. Wh 
dition fhe was in, and the reflection how dreads of b 
ful a reproach it would be to the child the was A 








to bring into the world, fhould the father of it be 
brought to fo infamous a fate, prevail on her to 
continue with him, and content herfelf with vente 
ing her indignation in the moft bitter terms the 




































of her;—she affured whoever {poke to her of the: 
affair, that no impofition had been practifed on: 
her ;—that fhe knew before hand the true circume 
ftances of the perfon who was now her hufband;, 
and that the love fhe had for him made her over- 
look the difparity between them. She employed 
a lawyer to goto her father on the account of the 
eftate, and before the affair was wholly determin- 
ed, the death of her fifter gave her a right to the 
whole; which Alvario, feeing there was no re» 
medy, was obliged to refign. 

' The poffeffion of this eftate difcovered to Chris 


could invent; all which he bore with a thew of co 
patience, as he knew it was not yet time to exert he 

any authority, but kept in mind every reviling 
word, refolving to revenge it hereafter. tt 
But not to {pin this little narrative to a too v 
tedious length, he had artifice, and fhe had good-. I 
nature enough, tobring aboutan entire forgivenefs t 
on her part:—the did every thing he requefted 
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flabella how miferable the was; the feeming ten- 
dernefs and fubmiflive temper of her hufband had 
made her not doubt but fhe always would be the 
fole miftrefs both of her actions and fortune; but 
all being now compleated, and he having nothing 
more to fear from her difpleafure, he prefently 
made her feel the effects of the power he had over 
her, and that he had not forgot the difdain with 
which the had treated him during the continuance 
of her rage. 

A fpirit like htr’s was not eafy to be broke; yet 
did he accomplifh the tafk in a very few months: 
—it is now her turn to fue, and often fue in 
vain for a {mall fhare of her own wealth, which 
he profufely lavifhes abroad among his former 
companions, leaving her at home to lament alone 
her wretched {tate. 

Never was a greater tyrant; he denies her even 
the privilege of vifiting, or being vifited by thofe 
who would with to continue a correfpondence with 
her: as for her father and kindred, not one among 
them would ever fee her fince her elopement, and 
the difcovery of her marriage:—no words can 

‘paint the mifery of her condition, and to render 
it worfe, there is not the leaft appearance of any 
relief but by death. 

It is certain that the fate of fo difobedient a 
daughter, cannot excite much commiferation in 
the world; but it ought to be a warning to all 
parents, who with to fee their children happy, to 
ftudy carefully their difpofitions before they go 
about to treat them with ungentle means, and ra- 
ther condefcend to footh an obftinate temper, than 
compel it to achange. Where there is vanity and 

felf-{ufficiency, it muft be only time and reflec- 
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tion that can convince them what they ought tg 

do; and if, by laying fome pleafures in their way, 

lefs prejudicial than thofe to which they are ad. 

di&ed, one could divide the inclination fo ag to 

render the former lefs ftrong, it might be eafy, by 

degrees, to bring them to an indifference for all, 

This is a method which might at leaft be made 

trial of, and I fancy, would more often anfwer 

the end than fail. ’ 

If Mrs Oldfafhion would, therefore, wean 
Mifs Biddy from the immoderate delight the has 
takenat prefent in Ranelagh-gardens, and thecoms 
pany who frequent that place, it might be right 
to vary the fcene; but in my opinion altogether 
the reverfe to change it to one where only difmal 
objects offering to the view, fhould render the paft 
more pleafing in idea, than they were even in ene 
joyment. 

Did not reafons of ftate, which the SPECTATOR, 
muift not prefume to fathom, engage us at prefent 
in a war with France, I fhould advife to fenda 
young lady too much bigotted to any one pleafure, 
into that polite country, where fhe would find fo 
vaft a variety, as would give a quite different turn 
to her temper, and make her defpife all that be» 
fore feemed fo-enchanting to-her. 

I forefee that many, on reading this paragraph, 
will be aftonithed, and cry out, that following this 
counfel, fhe would lofe all relith for the delights 
her own country affords, only to become more 
fond of thofe of another!—This objeétion at firlt 
may appear plaufible enough, but when confider- 
ed, will be found of no weight; for befides the re- 
membrance of thofe dear friends the has left be« 
hind, there is fomething of a natural partiality in 
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ysallto the place which gave us birth, which would 
make her in a fhort time with to return; fo that 
of confequence, fhe would be much fooner cured 
of this immoderate love of pleafure, than by en- 
joying it ina place where nothing is abfent to her 
withes. 

There are alfo two reafons which render the ine 
dulging one’s felf in all, or any particular kind of 
diverfion, lefs prejudicial in France than it fre- 
quently proves in England:—the firft, becaufe 
whatever time is {pent in them is fo far from bes 
ing wholly loft, that it is rather an improvement, 
than a diminution of the education we have before 
received, as every body mutt allow that knows any 
thing of the cuftoms of that nation ;—the arrival 
of a foreign lady is no fooner known, than the is 
invited to partake of all their entertainments :— 
the immediately enters into balls, aflemblies, maf- 
querades, and a continual round of pleafure in the 
palaces of princes, and houfes of perfons of the firft 
quality, where fhe is treated with the utmoft ele- 
gance and delicacy, and hears nothing of thofe im- 
pertinencies, and loofe ribaldry, the is liable to be 
perfecuted with, in thofe mixed companies at our 
mercenary places of refort; where all, without 
diftinCtion, are admitted for their money. A wo- 
man.of honour ought to tremble to think what 
creatures may join in converfation with her in 
fome of our public rendezvous, who will not fail 
afterwards to boaft of an acquaintance with her; 
and take notice of her as fuch if they happen to 
fee her in any other place. Few of our Englith 
beaux have the difcretion a French gentleman had, 
who had been in the gallery at an opera in Paris, 
and fitting near a fine lady, who being dreffed, as 
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he thought, a little too gay for that part of the 


he v 
houfe, he took for a fille de joye, and accofted with - ue 
all the freedoms ufed to women of that charaéter; I 
—fhe gave herfelf no pains to undeceive him, but 


evaded fuffering him to attend her home, as he ex. 
pected to have done. Some days after, happening 
to fee her go into court, attended by a great num- 
ber of pages and footmen, he afked a perfon who 
ftood near, who that lady was, and was anfwered, 
Madam de Charleroy, one of the princeffes of the 
blood. Athamed of his former behaviour to her, 


he was fculkingawayas faft as he could, but her pe- : 
netrating eyes immediately difcovered her would. in 
have-been gallant,and making him be called back, ot 
“* What, monfieur, faid the ironically, is the lady ot 
“¢ you entertained with fo much freedom at the fe 
** opera, a few nights fince, not worth a fingle fa- ws 
“ lute?—O madam, returned he, with an admi- ¥ 
* rable prefence of mind, in * Paradife we are on tt 
an equality, but now I know the refpe&t dueto fl 
** Madam de Charleroy.” On which the laughed, 4 


and owned the blame was wholly her own, for in- 
dulging a frolic, which carried her to a place, 
where fhe could to little be expeéted to be found. 
Had this tranfaction happened at any of our pu- 
blic diverfions, it is poflible the lady need not have 
been at the trouble to have the gentleman called 
back; he would have made her a low bow to thew 
his breeding, and never refted till he had gone 
through all the coffee-houfes in town, and enter- 
tained the company with his intimacy with a cer- 
tain great lady, whom, if he did not directly name, 


* A bye-word they have in Paris for the galleries; as we fay, 
Among the gods, 
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he would take care to defcribe in fuch a manner, 
gs every one fhould know. 

I appeal to our ladies themfelves, if they have 
not fometimes been put to the blufh, by being 
daimed as acquaintance by perfons of both fexes, 
whom they have happened to join with in thofe 
promifcuous aflemblies; and by whom it is unbe- 
coming of their characters even to be mentioned. 

The other reafon I promifed to give why the 
partaking of all kinds of diverfions in France is 
not attended with the fame ill confequence as in 
England, is this:—the innocent freedoms allowed 
in our fex, give no encouragement to thofe of the 
other to expect fuch as are not fo; it being, with- 
out all queftion, a place of the greateft gaiety, leaft 
feandal, and leaft room for it, of any in the world: 
—the gentlemen there addrefs, prefent, and treat, 
with no other view than to fhew their own gallan- 
try; and the ladies receive all the marks of refpe& 
thatcan be paid them, as the privilege of their fex, 
and not as proofs of any particular attachment. 

Tam forry to fay, that in England, ladies, even 
of the firft quality, are treated with very great in- 
difference, except by thofe men who have a defign 
upon them; and as for women of inferior condi- 
tion, though poffeffed of the moft extraordinary 
talents of mind or body, they may thew themfelves 
as much as they pleafe, inall public places, without 
being able to make themfelves be taken notice of, 
if they allow no hope of one day purchafing dif- 
tinétion at too dear a rate. 

On the whole) therefore, as vanity, and the rae 
fire of admiration, are the chief motives which 
induce our very young ladies to thefe continual 


rambles, Frante is the only place where they may 
Vou. I, x 
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find their inclinations gratified to its full extent, 
without danger to their virtue, or prejudice to their 
reputation. But as the enmity at prefent between 
the two nations, renders fuch an excurfion ime 
practicable, my correfpondent might fend mifg 
Biddy, under the care of fome relation, or othe 
prudent perfon, if her affairs permit her not to go 
herfelf, to Bath, Tunbridge, or Scarborough; in 
fine, to any place where fhe might be entertained 
with fomething, that fhould render her forgetful 
of what fhe now fo much delights in. 

It would be extremely fortunate for her, if, 
while her paflion for the pleafures of Ranelagh are 
in their zenith, one of her kindred or intimates ‘ 
fhould happen to marry,,and go down into the 
country to celebrate their nuptials;—to accoms 
pany the new-joined happy pair, and be witnefs of 
the rural {ports, invented for their welcome, by 
the innocent country people, would perhaps bea 
{cene too novel not to have fome charms for her; 
—the woods, the fields, the groves, the {weet 
purling ftreams, the horn, the hailoo of the huntf- 
men, and the chearful ruddy countenance of thole 
who purfue the chace, afford alfo a pleafing varies 
ty of amufement. By ways like thefe, I fancy fhe 
might be cheated, as it were, into a tafle more 
fuited to make her happy, and brought to a more 
regular way of thinking, without feeming to ene 
deavour it. 

This is indeed a crifis which calls for the ute 

moft precaution ina parent: Iam told by perfons 
who are always confulted on every cccafion that 
relates to pleafure, that a fubfcription is intended, 
fome fay actually on foot, for ridottos and maf- 
querades at Ranelagh next winter; and if fo, our 
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ng ladies will probably live there all night as 
well as all day. Whether Mr Heidegger will have 
jntereft enough to prevent this invafion of his pro- 
_yince, I know not; but if it fhould go on, one may 
yenture to pronounce, without beingany great con- 
jurer, that thofe nocturnal rambles will be found 
of more dangerous confequence at Chelfea, than 
they have proved at the Haymarket. 

I communicated this picce of intelligence to 
a young lady, who at prefent paffes the greatett 

rt of her time at Ranelagh, and never in my 
Jife did 1 fee a creature fo tranfported :—her eyes 
fparkled, her lips quivered, all her frame was im 
‘ agitation, through eagernefs to know fomething 
farther of this important affair; and when I men- 
tioned the apprehenfions 1 had, that if fuch a de- 
fign fhould take place, it might be prejudicial to 
the health of thofe who fhould ventute themfelves, 
in the damps of winter, in a place fo near the 
water,—** O madam, cried fhe, one cannot catch 
“cold at Ranelagh!”—TI could not forbear, after 
this, giving her fome broad hints of other incon- 
yeniencies, which might probably attend being fo 
fat from home, at hours that might encourage at- 
tempts, no way agreeable to the modelty of our 
fex; on which fle only faid, * Lard, madam, 
how you talk!”—And all my admonitions had 
no other effect, than to make her fhorten her vi- 
fit; no doubt to impart the difcourfe we had to- 
gether to fome of her acquaintance, and to ridi- 
cule my want of tafte. 

She has one motive, as I have been told by the 
men, which, notwithftanding, fhe would be very 
unwilling to acknowledge, for her preferring maf- 
querades t@ all other public diverfions; which is, 


X 2 
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that fhe never had a handfome thing faid to her 
out of a vizard;—nature, it is certain, having not 
been over-curious in the formationof her features, 
‘and that cruel enemy to beauty, the fmatl-pox, hag 
rendered them yet lefs delicate; but with the help 
of new ftays once a month, and ftrait lacing, the 
has a tolerable fhape; but then her neck fuffers 
for it, and confeffes, in fcarlet bluthes, the con. 
ftraint put upon her waift :—this misfortune, how. 
ever, fhe conceals under a handkerchief, or pele. 
rine, and high tucker, and never trips it in the 
walks without fome fhare of admiration from 


thofe who follow, and are not nimble enough to 


overtake her. 

A mafquerade may, therefore, well be the dee 
light of her heart, where the advantageous part 
of her only is revealed; yet though fhe cannot 
be infenfible of what is. amiable in herfelf, and 
what the contrary, as the looks fo often in her 
giafs, fhe was weak enough la{t winter to lay her- 
felf open to a rebuff at the mafquerade, which 


occafioned a good deal of raillery among thofe’ 


who heard it. ; 

To difplay all her perfections in the beft light 
fhe could, fhe aflumed the habit of a Diana. A 
green velvet jacket, fringed with filver, made fo 
ftrait, that, as I heard, her chambermaid f{prained 


both her thumbs with buckling it on, very much, 


added to her natural flendernefs:—a filver cref- 

cent glittered on her head, which had no other 

covering than her hair, of which indeed the has a 

great deal, and well coloured, braided with rows 

of pearl and flowers interfperfed; the vizard on, 

it muft be owned the made a very complete figure, 
- 
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gnd attracted the eyes of a good part of the aff 
bly who were there that night. 

But that which flattered her ambition mot, was, 
that the great Imperio took notice of her, and i- 
magining that a real Venus might be hid under 
the fictitious Diana, ordered a nobleman who {tood 
near him, to go to her, and prevail with her to 
come to the beaufet and unmafk. He, who was 
not unaccuilomed to fuch employments, readily 
flew to execute his commiflion, aud, after having 
brought her to the higheft pitch of vanity by the 
moft extravagant compliments, to crown all, let 
her know who it was that fent him, and on what 
errand. Charmed as fhe was with the praifes he 
gave, it was fome time before fhe yielded to do 
as he defired; but at laft her refolution was fub= 
dued, by the reflection that fhe ought not to re- 
fufe any thing to Imperio; and the fuffered her- 
felf to be conducted by him to the beaufet, near 
which Imperio ftood, who prefented’ her with a 
glafs of wine with his own hand, accompanied 
with many compliments; both which the received 
with a low obeifance, and at the fame time pluck- 
ed off her mafk. 

But fatal was this complaifance to all her hopes: 
—Imperio ftarted back, and above the neceflity of 
concealing the difappointment of his expeClations, 
—TIt will not do, my lord, faid he to the noble- 
“ man, it will not do, and I am forry I gave you 
“fo much trouble.” 

Several of the company, whom this adventure 
had drawn to that part of the room, faw her face 
before fhe could be quick eriough to replace her, 
matk; and a much greater number heard the words 
mperio fpoke, as he turned from her; fo that 

X 3 
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the whole time fhe ftaid afterwards, she was {." 
luted with nothing but, ‘It will not do,” and 
loud laugh. 

Had she been miftrefs of refolution enough to 
have refiftedtheimportunities of the emiflary-lord, 
and.the commands of Imperio, she would doubt. 
lefs have heardmany praifes of the charming Diana 
repeated afterwards in company; whereas now 
the myftery was revealed, and the real Diana 
known, her greateft intimates could not forbear 
laughing at the mortification she had received; 
and on every little difpute ‘with any of them, the 
way they took to be revenged, was to cry, “It 
$¢ will not do.” 

Much more lovely women than the perfon I 
have been {peaking of, have fometimes met with 
little indignitiesand flights, which their pride could 
il fuftain: and, indeed, how should it be other- 
wife! The men are fo cenforious,that they look on 


all thofe of our fex, who appear too much at thefe 


public places, as fetting themfelves up for fale,and 
therefore taking the liberty of buyers, meafure us 
with their eyes from head to foot;. and as the mof 
perfect beauty may not have charms for all who 
gaze upon her in this fcrutinous manner, few 
there are, if any, who have not found fome who 
will pafs by her with a contemptuous tofs, no lefs 
fignificant than the moft rude words could be. 
O wherefore then will not women endeavour 
to attain thofe talents which are fure of coms 
manding refpe&t!—No form fo faultlefs, but the 
inquiring eyes of wanton and ungenerous men 
may find a blemifh in. But fhe who has not the 
Jeaft pretence to beauty, has it in her power, 
would fhe but once be prevailed upan to exert. ity 
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to awe the boldeft, or moft affe&tedly nice liber- 
tine into fubmiffion, and force him to confefs her 
worthy of aferious attachment. If even by indi- 
gence of circumftances, or the unjuft parfimony 
fomé parents are guilty of, fhe is denied the means 
of cultivating her genius, and making herfelf mif- 
trefs of thofe expenfive accomplifhments, which 
might render her what we call a fhining figure 
jn the world, innocence and modetty are {till her 
own; they were born with her, they will coft 
nothing to preferve, and, without the aid of any 
other charm, will be a fure defence from all-in. 
fults. 

Modefty is the charateriftic of our fex; it ig 
indeed the mother of all thofe graces for which we 
can merit either love or efteem:—fweetnefs of 
behaviour, meeknels, courtefy, charity in judging 
others, and avoiding all that would not ftand the 
teft of examination in ourfelves, flow from it:—it 
is the fountain-head as well as the guardian of our 
chaftity and honour, and when it is once thrown 
off, every other virtue grows weak, and by degrees 
is in danger of being wholly loft:—she who is 
pofleffed of it can be guilty of no crime, but she 
who forfeits it is liable to fall into all. 

How far it is confiftent with that decent referve, 
or even thatfoftnefs fo becoming in womankind, 
leave any one to judge, who has been witnefs in 
what manner fome ladies come into public aflem- 
blies:—they do not walk but ftraddle, and fomes 


times run with a kind of frifk and jump;—throw 
their enormous hoops almoft in the faces of thofe 
who pafs by them;—ftretch out their necks, and 
toll their eyes from fide to fide, impatient to take 
she whole company at one view; and if they haps 
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pen to fee any one drefled lefs exact, according to 
the mode, than themfelves, preiently cry out,— 
“ Antiquiiy to perfection!—A_ pidfure of the 
* Jaftage!”—then burift into a laugh loud enough 
to be heard at two or three furlongs diftant; haps 
py if they can put the aniiitiisisée object of their 
ridicule out of countenance.—Can fuch a beha- 
viour pafs upon the world for modefty, good-man- 
ners, or good-nature? 

I do not pretend to fay, that all the ladies who 
give e themfelves an air of boldnefs; merely becaufe 
it is the fafhion, are guilty of any thing w hich may 
arraign their chaftit ty; many may be i innocent in 
fact, who are not io in shew: but are they not then 
greatly cruel to themfelves to aflume the appears 
ance of vices they are free from ?—Some are e placed 
fo high as to have their actions above 
feandal; and others, by their 


e the reach of 
avowed manner of 
life, render themfelves below it; but it is to thofe 
I fpeak who have reputation to lofe, and who are 
not altogether fo independent, as not to have it 
their intereft to be thought well of by the world. 
Far be it from me to debar my fex from going 
to thofe public diverfions, which, at prefent, make 


fo much noife in town:—none of them but may 
be enjoyed without prejudice, provided they are 
frequented in a reafonable mariner, and behaved 
at with decency;—it is the immoderate ufe, or 
rather the abufe of any thing, which renders the 
partaking it a fault.—W hat is more agreeable than 


freedom in converfation ; yet when it extends to 
levity, and wantonnefs, what more contemptible 
and odious!—Some pleafure is doubtlefs neceflary 
to the human fyitem;.taken in moderation, it ins 


Yigorates both mind and body; but indulged te 
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excefs is equally pernicious:—in fine, it ought 
never to break in upon thofe hours, which, with 
greater propriety, might de devoted to bufinefs in 
perfons of maturity, and to improvement in the 
younger fort. 


Time, always precious, can never be more fo 
than in our early years;—the firft ideas make 
the ftrongeft and moft lafting impreffion:—while 
the genius is free, and unclogged with any of the 
cares of life, and the foul acts through the organs 
of the body, uninterrupted with any paffions, dif- 
cafes, or difafters, then it is that we fhould endea- 
your to lay in a ftock of knowledge for our whole 
lives;—to acquire thofe accomplifhments which 
alone deferve, and will’ certainly attract refpeQ; 
and to eflablifh folid principles of virtue, which 
hereafter growing up into practice, will conduce 
to the happinefs of all about us, as well as of our 
felves. 

This crifis, if once neglected, can never be re- 
trieved, and will fooner or later be attended with 
a fevere repentance.—How melancholy a thing 
muft it be for a lady to hear others, who have 
better hufbanded the ineftimable moments, ex- 
tolled for perfections fhe is confcious ihe might 
have excelled in, had fhe not rathly and inadver- 
tently let flip the golden opportunity. 

Nor are the hours employed in pleafure all 
that are loft by it, efpecially when it happens to be 
of that fort which takes us much out of our own 
houfes:—the idea of it is apt to render us indo« 
lent in our affairs, even the little time we are at 
home.—Where the heart is, the thoughts will 
continually be when the body is abfent:—the 
darling topic engroifes too much of the mind, and 
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occafions an inattention to every thing but itfelf, fad 
It is not, therefore, greatly to be wondered at, that upo 
young ladies, who cannot be expected to haye felt 
that folidity which experience only teaches, fhould ar 
feem {io carelefs in improving time, when we fee pat 
very many of thofe who have been married years, fhe 
neglect their hufbands, children and families, to fur 
run galloping after every new entertainment that fut 
is exhibited. ne 
But as there is great room to fear the prefent fu 
ge is too far loft in luxury and indolence to liften 
a any remonttrances, I would fain perfuade the en 
very young ladies to act fo as to render the next it 
more promi ifing. aj 
As a is a thing which they will one day | 
think of, and a good hufband} is both a natural and 
laudable with, who would not endeavour to render 
herfelf deferving the lafting affe€tion of a man of 





fenfe?—fuch a one, who, as Mr. Rowe elegantly 
xprefles it, will be always 

‘¢ Pleas’d to be happy, as fhe’s pleas’d to blefs, 

© And confcious of her worth can never love 

** her lefs.” 

5Somany young charmers are continually {pring- 
ing up, and the men grow fo exceilively delicate in 
their tafte, that beauty, in their eyes, feems to 
have loft all its bloom at fixteen or feventeen; and 
how great a flab muft it be to the vanity of a wo- 
man, who, at five-and-twenty, finds herfelf either 
not married at all, or toa hufband who regards 
her no otherwife than asa withered rofe! for fo 
it will ever be, whatever the ladies may flatter 
themfelves with, where there is no tie more ftrong 
than merely perfonal perfection, to bind the natue 
rally roving and inconftant heart.—Convinced by 
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fad experience of this truth, in vain fhe looks back 
upon her mifpent days:—in vain, with hearts 
felt tears, regrets the time fhe has lavifhed in trifles 
unworthy of her;—in vain effays to atone for 
pat follies by a quite contrary behaviour :—all 
fhe can do is now too late;—with her, alas! the 
{un of hope, of admiration, of flattery and plea« 
fure, is fet for ever, and the dark gloom of cold 
neglect and loathed obfcurity envelopes all her 
future life. 

. Amafina had a form fo every way exact, that 
envy itfelf could find nothing to obje& againft 
it:—all other beauties loft their charms when the 
appeared, and feemed but as {tars in the prefence 
of the fun;—fhe was what the fong defcribes, 

“ Faireft among the fair.” 

Her high birth, and the accomplifhments fhe 
was mi(trefs of, heightened the graces of her per- 
fon, and fcarce any age ever produced an object 
of more univerfal admiration. But of all the ad- 
drefles made to her, thofe of Palamon were the 
moftcountenanced by her noble parents, and agree= 
able to herfelf:—his virtue, good-fenfe, and breed 
ing, made him refpected by them, as the grace- 
fulnefs of his perfon gave him the advantage in her 
eyes, above all others who pretended to her, tho’ 
fome there were whofe eftates were far fuperior, 
and whofe declarations of love were alfo accoms* 
panied with a greater fhew of vehemence. 

Palamon, it is certain, was a lover of that fort 
which all women who judge as they ought to do, 
would approve;—his profefhlons were accompa- 
nied with no adulations, no extravagancies;—his 
paflion was perfeétly fincere and tender, but was 
far {rom either jealoufy or impetuofity :—he could 
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know his rivals without challenging them to fight, 
and could bear the little flights fhe fometimes af. 
fe&ted to treat him with, and not immediately. 
{wear he would throw himfelf upon his fword, ° 

Amafina, too confcious of her charms, wags 
fometimes very uneafy that fhe could render him 
no more fo; and imagining the had begun to place 
her affetions on a man who had not that defe. 
rence for her which fhe merited, made ufe of her 
utmoft efforts to withdraw it:—to this end the 
indulged her natural propenfity to gaiety, in going 
to all public places; liftened to the vows of every 
one who prefumed to make them; and in fine, 
became a perfect coquet: this method feemed to 
her the only one to render him more affiduous, 
and at the fame time to regain that liberty for her 
own heart which fhe found the inclination the had 
to him above all other men, was beginning to en- 
thral. ** All Idefirein the world,” faid the one 
day to a perfon who afterwards. répeated it to me, 
“ is to fee the infenfible Palamon dying with de. 
“ {pair at my feet; and that I may, from my very 
*¢ heart, defpife and hate him.” 

How fuccefsful foever this way of proceeding 
may fometimes have been found, it was far from 
anfwering the end Amafina propofed by it; and 
inftead of rendering Palamon more fubmiffive than 
he had been, made her appear to him every way 
lefs worthy of refpe&. a 

As he truly loved her, and looked on her asa 
woman who was fhortly to be his wife, all the 
little l¢vities of her behaviour feemed to him as fo 
many wounds to his own honour; and he could 
not therefore forbear reprefenting to her, how un- 
worthy of them both it was, that fhe fhould be fo 
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frequently feen at places, and with company, which 
he told her he was fure fhe mutt be fenfible herfelf, 
gave occafion of cenfure to malicious tongues. 

She affe&ted to refent the liberty he took, but 
was in ‘ber heart pleafed to find he was piqued at 
what fhe did, becaufe the took it as a proof of his 
love, as indeed it was; but then she too much de- 
pended on the force of that love, and flattered her- 
{elf with a belief, that at laft it would humble him 
into that tame enduring admirer she wished :—to 
this end, therefore, she ftudied eternally how to 
: give him fresh matter of difquiet; she contrived 
to be always abroad at thofe hours when she ex- 
pected him to vifit her ;—she pafled her whole days 
in going from one public place toanother ;—would 
often leave word at home that if he defired to fee 
her, he might come to lady Diamond’s, mifs Toy- 
well’s, or fome other of her female acquaintance, 
whofe conduét she knew he the moft difapproved 
of any she had :—she fuffered beau Trifle, a crea- 
ture whofe converfation was shuned by every wo- 
man of prudence, to romp with her before his 
face; and in fine, did even a violence to her own 
inclinations, as well as to her reputation, only to 
make trial how far the love Palamon had for her 
would compel himtobear. 

Poor unthinking lady! little did she forefee the 
confequences of this behaviour; and being guil- 
ty of no real crime, was too negleétful what the 
appearance of it would in time. fubjeé& her to: 
—her mother, tho’ a woman of gaiety herfelf, 
was vexed to find her daughter give into fuch ex- 
ceffes, as all her friends and kindred highly blamed 
her for permitting, and did all in her power to pre- 


vail on her to be at leaft more cautious to prevent 
Vol. I, Y 
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féandal : but Amafina contented herfelf with liften. 
ing to her reproofs without being at all amended 
by them; and thinking she was the beft judge of 
her own ehtiéns; perfifted as she had begun, till by 
long affumingaboldnefs, which at firft was far from 
being natural to her, she at laft really loft all that 
fimplicity and fweet timidity fo becoming i In a Vite 
gin flate;—fierce fires now fparkled in her eyes; 
-—her voice became more shrill;—she talked in. 
ceffantly;—she laughed aloud ;—she blushed not 
at hearing a loofe fong, nor ftarted at freedoms she 
would once have thought a violation of decency 
and good manners. 

Palamon was both furprized and grieved to 
find this change in a perfon whom he loved with 
the utmoft tendernefs, and had flattered himfelf 
of being one day happy with:—he intreated her 
with all the moving eloquence of an honourable 
affection, that for her own fake, if not for his, 
she would reflect on her prefent condud, and re. 
turn once more to her amiable former felf:—he 
reprefented to her, how unworthy of her conver. 
fation fome of thofe were who now were honour. 
ed with it;—the little folid happinefs was to be 
found in thofe noify and tumultuous pleafures, 
to which she had, of laté, too much devoted her 
time; and touched, though with all the gentlenefs 
he could, on the cenfures she incurred, and the 
dangers she was liable to fall into, by thus indiferi- 
minately fuffering herfelf to be led into all forts of 
company, and even into places reforted to by the 
moft irregular of both fexes. 

Thefe remonftrances she fometimes affected 
to ridicule, and at others to refent; not but she 
had too much fenfe not to allow the juttice of 
them; but asher wholeaim in acting in the manner 
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she did, was to bring him to fuch a temper of 
mind as to fubje&t his very reafon to her will, and 
to think every thing ju(tifiable the did, the.refolved 
to make no alteration in her condudét, till he 
fhould fay with the lover, in one of Mrs Cent- 
livre’s comedies, 

“ No follies fatal to the fair can prove, 

“ All things are beauties in the nymph we love.” 

Some men, itis certain, have behaved with that 
flavith dependence before marriage, who afterwards 
have become very tyrants, and made their wives 
dearly pay for all the f{ubmiffions they exadted- from 
them while they were mi(treffes. 

Palamon, howevef, was of a quite contrary 
difpofition:—he did not defire to marry Amafina 
but with a view-of living with her in that happy 
equality which was doubtlefs intended by the in- 
ftitution; and though nothing could be more fin- 
cere and ardent than the paflion he had for her, 
yet he could neither think of making her his wife 
while the continued in this inordinate love of un- 
becoming pleafures, nor of exerting the power of 
a hufband in order to reclaim her:—the one he 
knew was inconfiftent with his honour, the other 
with his peace of mind, both which wereextremely 
dear to him; and though on many occafions he 
had room to believe he was not indifferent to her, 
yet as he found the regard fhe had for him was not 
of force enough to reftrain her from being guilty 
of any one thing he had teftified his difapprobation 
of, he refolved rather to break off with her in- 
tirely, and fuffer all the pangs fuch a parting muft 
inflict, than fubje& himfelf to others of a yet more 
alarming kind, and which might probably be as 
lafting as his life. 
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With what prodigious difficulty he bronghe 
himfeif to determine in this fafhion, none byt 
thofe poffefled of an equal thare of affection cag 
poflibly conceive; fo I fhall only fay that it wag 
fuch, as he ftood in need of all his fortitude and 
good underftanding to furmount..—lI have been 
told by one who knew him well, and was indeed 

. the cortfidante of his moft fecret thoughts, that-he 
has feen him in agonies fuch as he often feared 
would have been mortal, and which he imagined, 
till he was convinced to the contrary, would have 
got the better of all his refolution; fo hard itis 
to wean the heart from an object it has been long 
accuftomed to love, and which has fome merits to 
atone for its defects! 

Had Amafina feen him in thefe conflicts, it is 

_ probable her good nature would have been too 
ftrong for her vanity, and fhe would have abated 
fome part of thofe fubmiffions the expected from 
him, in confideration of the rack he fuftained; and 
thought that that alone was fuflicient to prove the 
height of paflion the withed to infpire in the maa 
on whom the intended to beftow herfelf. 

But it was not her good fortune to be informed 
of any part of what he fuffered;—he revealed ' 
himfelf to none that would betray it to her, and 
the greatnefs of his fpirit would not permit him to 
behave in her prefence, fo as to enable her to pe- 
netrate into his foul; fo that fhe knew no more 
than that hehad the prefumptidnto attempt bring- 

ing her over to his way of thinking, and obliging 

her to live according to his rules, and for that very 
reafon thought the fhould be guilty of an injuftice 
to herfelf not to thew him the vanity of fuch an 
eflay, and that the knew he ought rather to be 
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pleafed'with every thing the did merely becar:fe 
fhe did it. 
This kind of ftruggle between them, and that 
Palamon had with himfelf, continued for fome 
time; but at laft his love, infulted by additional 
ions, d to his reafon; and all the 
fpells her inchanting beauty had laid upon him, loft 
their power at once :—he fat down, and in the pre- 
fence of that friend, who was the fole repofitory of 
his fecrets, wrote to her in the following terms: 


To the lovely thoughtlefs Amasina. 


“ Since, unjuft and cruel to yourfelf, as welk 
# as to the moft fincere paflion ever heart was pof- 
+ feffed of, you prefer thofe trifling diverfions, un- 
s¢ worthy to be called pleafures,and the gallantries 
« of men, whom, J have ftill too good an opinion 
of you not to affure myfelf, you in reality de- 
“ fpife, to your own reputation and my eternal 
“ peace; you ought not, nor | flatter myfelf will, 
“ accufe me of inconitancy, if 1 no longer fubmit 
“to mingle with the herd, whofe addrefles you 
“have, of late, not only. permitted but encou- 
raged; nor can I think of pafling my whole life 
with a lady, who feeims determined to devote alk 
« her’s in {cenes no way fuited to render the mar- 
“riage-ftate agreeable:—my intreatics, my re 
“ monftrances, my difquiets, my very tears have 
“ not only been ineffectual to prevail on you to 
“ make the leaft alteration in your conduct, but 
have ferved as matter of ridicule and derifion 
“ among your more gay acquaintance; you fhall}, 
therefore, no more be perfecuted with them. 
“ And now I take my everlafting leave, which I 
“ had done in perfon, having often been to wait 
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‘on you for that purpofe, but heard you wereia 
‘« places, where | thought it inconfiftent with thy 
“ character I would always endeavour to preferye, 
“to go feck you in—With what difficulty] 
‘¢ brought -myfelf to this refolution, [ need not 
* tell you, who are enough e of the force 
your charms have had upon me; but I'am the 
‘* more confoled, as-it cannot but be agreeable to 
“ you, fince you have taken fo much pains to en. 
“ able me to accomplith fo painful a tafk, and te 
‘¢ convince me it is the only thing can be accepts 
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‘‘ able to you from hi 

“ The unfortunate Paramon, fw 

« P. §. I cannot reftrain my pen from bidding # 
*¢ you once more farewel, and withing you 

« may find in fome more happy man, thofe te 

¢ merits which may prevail on you to render " 

“him completely bleft, by refuming thofe- * 

‘“ 





“ perfeCtions, which, perhaps, your diflike 

“* of me made you, for a time, fufpend.” 
Amafina was at a mafquerade when this let. 
ter arrived, fo that it came not to her hands tilt 
the next morning at her return—a bitter fequel of 
the laft night’s pleafure!—-Amazement and rage 
at firft took up all her thoughts, and/left no room’ 
for admittance to the fofter pafions:—fhe knew 
not fhe either loved Palamon, or was grieved at 
being forfaken by him; but a few moments after 
convinced her fhe did both: fhe went not now to 
bed as was her cuftom after coming from the Hay- 
market;—no repofe remained for her heart or 
eyes ;—by turns fhe wept and raved,—upbraided 
the inconftaney of Palamon, and her own want of 
charms ;—curfed the haughtinefs of his fpirit, and 
her inability of bending it; and laid the blame of 
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her misfortune on every thing but that which aa 
Jone was the occafion, her own ill condud. 

» She was in agitations, fuch as were very near 
throwing her into fits, when Armico her brother 
happened to cgme into her chamber, and afking 
the meaning of "that diforder, which was vifible 
jn all her air and countenance,—** Palamon,” 
cried the, at the fame time burfting into a flood of 
tears, ** has ufed me ill.” 

« How!” cried the impatient Armico, who was 
a kind of a Chamont, and ‘had no lefs affe€tion for 
his fifter than the poet has beftowed on that young 
warrior, —** Quick,—let me know in what, that 
I may fly to revenge your caufe.” 

Read there,” replied fhe, pointing to the let« 
ter which lay open on the table; ‘* he has the im- 
 pudence to renounce his vows, to abandon me, » 
“and then lay the blame of his falfehood on my 
« innocent diverfions.” 

Armico took fire immediately, and without giv- 
ing himfelf the trouble of examining any farther 
than five or fix lines, fwore that Palamon was a 
villain, and that he would not fuffer the honour 
of his family to be abufed; and a thoufand fuch- 
like {peeches, which rafh young men are apt to 
make on caufes of this nature, however grounds 
lefs or imaginary.—Purfuing the dictates of his 
tage, and without giving himfelf any time for re- 
fle&tion, he flew out of the room, and fenta chal« 
lenge to Palamon, requiring him to meet him ata 
place he mentioned, and was proper enough for 
the purpofe, with {word and piftol, to anfwer the 
indignity he had offered to their family, in the per- 
fon of Amafina. . 


This he fent by his valet de chambre, whom he 
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charged to bring back an anfwer; but he foonre 
turned, letting him know it was not in his power 
to obey him, Palamon having left London the 
evening before, in order to retire to his country. 


feat. T 

Armico at firft was enraged atthe difappoint. § unh 
ment of that revenge he imagined himielf fure of 9 bad 
taking on Palamon; buthis paffion foon aftergrow. 9 nef 
ing more cool, he did not think fit to followhim;e. 9 viol 
pecially as his father, being informed the fame day J lov 
of all that had happened, abfolutely forbade him to def 
make any noife of the affair, and feemed to age § fub 
knowledge, that Palamon had behaved no otheis to 
wife than as a reafonable man, and Amatlina, that wo 
if the looked on the lofs of him as a misfortune, the 
had no body in reality to accufe but herfelf. de 

Palamon, in fa&, had no fooner difpatched his ha 
letter to Amafina than he withed it back :—a flood at 
of tendernefs returned upon his heart, and made w 
her appear lefs faulty than he before had thought m 
her :—he had accufed himfelf of having taken his 
farewel in too harfh and unbecoming terms, and ¥ 
withed he had at leait done it with more foftnefs; fe 
but on his fervant’s return, and informing him he f 
was gone to the mafquerade, he grew more fatif- J ht 
fied with what he had done; and convinced itwas r 
right to part with a woman, whom there was not 


the leaft appearance of ever being happy with, to 
prevent the interpofition of friends, and put it out 
of his own power to recede from what he had 
wrote, abfence feemed to him the only fure way: 
therefore without any longer delay than the time 
his horfes were putting to the chariot, quitted the 
town immediately, taking with him that above- 
mentioned friend, whofe advice and company he 
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knew would -ftrengthen him in his refolution, and 
confole him in the pains he endured, while tear- 
ing the once precious image of Amafina from his © 


heart. . 

To be told of his departure, inflicted on that 
unhappy lady agonies more cruel than all his letter 
had done:——fhe now was affured he was in ear- 
neft;—that he was inevitably loft;—and by the 
violence of her grief, knew the violence of the 
love that had occafioned it :—all the pride, the vain 
defire of conquering his reafon, and rendering it 
fubfervient to her will, which had prompted her 
to act as fhe did, was now no more :—gladly 
would fhe have yielded to relinquifh every joy for 
that of retrieving his affections; and perhaps, even 
defcended to confefs how far fhe had been to blame, 
had he been prefent to defire it of her; but he was 
atioo great a diftance, and to write fhe thought 
would be demeaning herfelf too much, and might 
make him rather defpife than love her. 

All he fo long, and. with fo much ardency, ia 
vain attempted to bring to pafs, while he was pre- 
feat and continued to admire her, was however ef- 
fected by his forfaking her.—What was denied to 
love, defpair enfo: ced! She looked back with won- 
der and deteftation on thofe irregularities which 
had-deprived her of him; and it became as great 
a prodigy now to {ee her in any public place of di- 
verfion, as it had lately been to find her abfent:— 
the has, ever fince his breaking with her, been that 
referved, that prudent Amafina he had fo much 
withed to find her, and which would have made 
him the happieft of mankind; but it is now too 
late to be any other than a matter of indifference 
to him; and is accompanied with a mjsfortune to 
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herfelf, which is, that the remembrance of hispas 7 
fion, and the ill return fhe made, will not permiz the 
her to entertain the leaft regard for any other man, ie 
though {till addrefied by the nobleft youths of hap 
Britain. Br 
Palamon had not been many months in the me 
country, before he became acquainted with a the 
young lady, who, though not altogether fo re #: 
{plendent a beauty as Amafina, wanted not charms mS 
to render any man forgetful of a miftrefs, by - 
whom he thought himfelf ill treated; and had be hi 
fides, all thofe perfections of the mind, which Pa 
lamon fet fo high a value on:—in fine, he made of 
his addrefles to her, was received by her relations z 
with the higheft approbation, and by herfelf witha * 
modeft kindnefs:—the courtfhip lafted no longer . 





than decency required :—the equally defired cere. 
mony completed both their wifhes, and they con 
tinue mutual patterns of conjugal affection ; while 
poor Amafina fuffers her bloom to wither in fecret 
repinings and unavailing repentance, her affliCtion 
heavier to be borne by the endeavours fhe makes 
to conceal it. 

By this example young ladies ought to be warn- 
ed how dangerous it is to fport with the affeGions 
of a man of fenfe: a fop, a fool, who has no fenfi- 
bility of what is owing to the woman he addrefies, 
or tohimfelf, may think the little artifices, which 
fome make ufe of, in order to inflame their lovers, 
as a pretty amufement, and be delighted with thole 
jealoufies which neither give him real pangs, not 
‘the ecclairciffement of any real pleafure; but the 
man who loves fincerely, and"fees through fuch 
idle ftratagems, cannot but refent, and at laft de 
{fpife them. 
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Too many I fear are in Amafina’s cafe, and for 
the gratification of a whim, of a moment’s dura- 
tion, bave facrificed what would have made the 
happinefs of their whole lives.—According to that 
great difcerner of nature, theimmortal Shakefpeare, 
nothing is fo much defired by women as to have 
their own will; but as it is impoflible for any one, 
of what {tation foever, to enjoy it in every thing, 
we ought to confider and weigh well in what we 
cau, with the leaft mortification to ourfelves, en- 
dure to be debarred from it, and not hazard the 
higheft with our fouls can form to the attainment 
of the meaneft:—but what Sir John Suckling 
wrote extempore, on the fight of two lovers quar- 
telling about a trifle, may very well be zpplied to 
anumber of our prefent pretended devotees to 
Cupid, of both fexes. 
_“ Lovers, like little girls and boys, 

“ Cry for hearts, as they for toys; | 

“Which when once gain’d in childith play, 

“ They wantonly do throw away.” 

After all, no young lady, if fhe thinks at all, 
can think the indulging herfelf too much in the 
modifh diverfions of the age will ever be agreeable 
to any man, whofe good opinion it is worth her 
while either to infpire or preferve: nor can the 
an{fwer it to her reafon, that fhe takes more pains 
to engage the idle flatteries of a few unmeaning 
coxcombs, than the folid praifes of a man ¥ vir= 
tue and good fenfe. 

But I am fenfible all this is talking to the ame 
—mulic, dancing, love, and gallantry, are favour- 
ite amufements with the young and gay:—they 
will purfue them wherever they are to be found. 
It is, therefore, a great pity, methinks, that .peo~ 
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ple of fafhion have not frequent entertainments of 
this nature at their own houfes; where only {e, 
le& companies being admitted, all the dangers, 
the indecencies, the mifchiefs, which attend rath. 
bling to public affemblies, would be avoided :—the 
gentlemen, knowing who they were among, would 
treat the ladies with the refpe& due to them, and 
exert all their wit and addrefs to render them. 
felves agreeable :—the ladies might be as pleafant 
as they pleafed; all innocent freedoms are allow. 
able with men of honour and good fenfe:—no 
mifconftructions are made, either through igno. 
rance or ill nature, on what paffes in converfati- 
on;—all is free and eafy, and the prefent fatisfac. 
tion is not hereafter embittered with any remorle 
or anxiety. 

In fine, my {pe€tatorial capacity will permit me 
to approve of no other entertainments which are 
paid for, and at which all people, without difting. 
tion, have an equal privilege for their money, than 
thofe which are exhibited on the theatres; for 
there, though it is poflible the moft abandoned 
proftitute may thruft herfelf into the fame box with 
the firft duchefs, and even have the arrogance 
to lay hold of that opportunity of {peaking to her, 
yet fuch inftances very rarely, if ever, happen; 
not becaufe fuch wretches want either impudence 
or vanity enough to mix, as much as they cam, 
with the great and virtuous part of their fex in 
thefe, as well as in any other public place, but 
becaufe they know it is not their intereft to do it. 
The defign they have in coming there would be 
totally overthrown by fuch a behaviour ; fince 
the moft profeffed and avowed libertine would be 
afhamed and afraid to accoft them in the fight of 
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hearing of thofe noble perfonages, or even anylady 
of reputation :—the play-houfe will not admit of 
thofe freedoms, which may eafily be taken either 
at Ranelagh, Vauxhall, &c. &c. or the mafque- 
rade, where a man may lead his little miftrefs of 
ait hour out through a private walk, orrun away 
with her in a vizard, without being obferved by the 
reft of the company. 

It is indeed but of latter years that vice has 
dared to appear barefaced at the theatres; loofe as 
the age is faid to have been in the reign of king 
Charles Ll. lam told no woman of an infamous 
character ever came there without a mafk, and 
long fince then, throughout the days of his fuc- 
ceflors, James, William,and Mary,andthe greateft 
part, if not all thofe of queen Anne, they retained 
that modeft mark of a lewd life, or exchanged it 
for a black-hood, pulled over their faces, after the 
manner of a veil, which diftinguifhed, and at the 
fame time concealed them from the virtuous part 
of the audience; fo that there was then no pofli- 
bility of any difagrecable intermixtures;-nor is 
there any danger of it now for the reafon above 
alledged. 

No objections, therefore, can be made againft 
ladies frequenting the theatres on thofe accounts, 
for which thofe others, at prefent more encouraged 
places of refort, ought juftly to be avoided. 

Befides, a good play is an elegant entertain- 
ment for thofe of the brighteft and moft elevated 
capacities, and cannot but afford fome improve- 
ment to the dulleft and leaft informed:—it alfo 
engrofles no more of the time than may very well 
be fuared from all other avocations, whether of 
ftudy or bufinefs; nor breaks in upon thofe hours 
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which decency, and the confideration of oy 
health, fhould devote to repofe. 

It muft be allowed, that there is no kind of 
diverfion whatever, in which three hours may fo 
agreeably and profitably be fpent; and among the 
many misfortunes of the prefent age, 1 think the 
vifible decay of the ftage may well be accounted 
not the leaft; fince nothing can bea greater proof 
how much the general tafte is vitiated, than to 
negle& an entertainment in which pleafure and 
inftruction are blended, for others, which the bef 
that can be faid of them is, that they afford fome 
amufement to the fenfes. 

Nothing to me feems more ridiculous than to 
hear thofe reafons which the trading part of the 
nation, and fome of the inferior gentry, give for 
their averfion to that portion of the drama, which 
is called tragedy:— We have tragedy enough 
«¢ at home, fay they; involved in wars, burthened 
«‘ with taxes, and in continual terrors of worfe 
‘‘ confequences, our fpirits want exhilaration, 
¢ not depreflion;—our own miferies, and in all 
“ probability thofe of our pofterity, afford us too 
‘¢ many fad ideas, without adding to them by me« 
‘ Jancholy reprefentations on the ftage.” 

Methinks there is a narrownefs of conception 
in people who argue in this manner, which de« 
ferves compaflion :—it fhews they have capacities 
for nothing farther than what is called the tale 
or fable of the piece; and either, through want of 
attention or underftanding, cannot take in thole 
beautiful morals and refle&tions, which in all good 
tragedies fhew, that the misfortunes to which life 
is incident are not difplayed, but with a view of 
enabling perfons to undergo, with the more forti- 
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tude and patience, ills which they find have been 
jnflicted on others. 

But where nature, or the want of proper aise 
cation, denies this intended benefit, thofe perfons 
whom the folemn {cene too much affeéts, have not 
the fame excufe for with-holding their encourage- 
ment to comedy ;—fince, to forget their cares is 
all they want, the fock may afford what the butkin 
cannot give:—they will fee the follies and mif- 
takes both of the great and low world agreeably 
ridiculed; and if they do not amend their own, 
they may at leaft laugh at thofe of other people. | 

It is not, however, to this part of the nation I 
am at prefent pretending to give advice, nor is it 
owing to thofe motives I have mentioned, that 
our young ladies of condition¢hun theatrical di- 
verfions for ma{querades, aflemblies, and ridottoes : 
the calamities of the times affet not them:—all 
within their gentle bofoms is harmony, and joy, 
and peace:—they can condole with Melpomene, 
and not be depreffed by the diftreffes the prefents 5 
and can never want a difpofition to laugh with 
Thalia. 

Thefe, who are themfelves the real mufes, and 
by their charms infpire all that is attributed to the 
tuneful Nine, fhould not, methinks, difdain the 
effets of their own influence. Did they vouch- 
fafe to {parkle in the boxes as formerly, the poets. 
would write with double energy, and the players 
act with double fpirit. What at prefent is want- 
ing to anfwer the ends propofed by the inftitution 
of the drama,.is chiefly owing to their having, of 
late years, withdrawn their accuftomed favours. 

Some ladies indeed have fhewn a truly publie 
fpirit in refcuing the nls yet almolt forgot- 
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ten Shakefpear, from being totally funk in obj. 
vion:—they have generoufly contributed to-raif 
a monument to his memory, and frequently ho« 
noufed his works with their prefence on the ftage; 
—an action, which deferves the higheft enco. 
miums, and will be attended with an adequate 
reward; fince, in preferving the fame of the dead 
bard, they add a brightnefs to their own,’ which 
will fhine to late pofterity. 

Yet 1 could with this benevolence of nature 
were extended farther:—it is a melancholy ree 
flection to a poet, that he muft be dead before he 
can arrive at the end of his ambition :—there are 
many living authors, who, we cannot deny, merit 
fome portion of regard; and if, while depreffed, 
neglected, and perhaps ill-treated, they force, as 
it. were, Our approbation, how infinitely more 
would they be capable of exciting it, if cherithed 
and encouraged! as l-remember to have fome 
where read, 

“ As tender plants by kindly influence live, 

“© So favour is the fun makes poets thrive.” 

Let uS not thegefore lavifh all our garlands 
on the grave, but referve fome chaplets for the 
living brows of thofe who make it their endeavours 
to pleafe us :—gratitude requires it of us ;—juttice, 
good-nature, and good-manners, demand fome 
return on our parts; and if even all thofe pleas 
were filent, felf-intereft ought to oblige us to it. 
If we confider ferioufly, we thall find that itis 
the greateft robbery we can commit againit our- 
felves, when we refufe encouragement to works 
of wit and ingenuity; for befides the countenan- 
eing thofe perfeétions in others, being a proof we 
want not fome fhare of them ourfelves, how many 
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ladies have there been, the fame of whofe endow- 

ments had properly exilted no longer than their 
own lives, or of fome particular admirers, which 
are now immortalized in the poet’s fong!—Had 
Sacharifla been poffefled of more perfections than 
even Waller has afcribed to her, they would long 
fince have been forgot, did the not {till live in his 
inimitable lines. 

It is not that our fex have not the defire of ad- 
miration as much at heart as ever; on thé con- 
trary, the love of praife was never more predomi- 
nant: and that they aim to acquire it by ways fo 
widely different from what before was ever prac- 
tifed by our Britith ladies, fince the firft civilizing 
ofthe country, feems to me entirely occafioned 
by the example of fome few perfons, who, though 
in an elevated itation, being hoydens in their own 
nature, have eftablifhed into a fafhion thofe cuf- 
toms among us,. which would have incurred the 
fevereft fatire in the days of our aneeltors. 

Our very drefs too much correfponds with the 
airs, which none now can be accounted gentecl 
without afluming:—one while we are tran{mo- 
grified into milk-maids;—then into a kind of A- 
mazonians,—half men, half women;—and a tru- 
ly modifh lady looks now, by turns, every thing—- 
but a gentlewoman. 

For my part, I think I fee fo great a tendency 
towards barbarifm and rufticity among us, that [ 
expect, if the queen of Hungary’s arms continue 
to prevail as they have done, we fhall have patterns 
fent over to us of the habits worn by the Pandour 
and Talpack ladies, in order to regulate ourfelves 
according totheir mode, in honour of the afliftance 
their hufands have afforded in the prefent war.. 
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Wild infatuation! Strange prevalence of example! 
In fine, there is nothing fo difagreeable, {o § 
fhocking to the natural foftnefs and modetty of our 
fex, as well as to good fenfe and good breeding, 
that we may not in time degenerate into, if we 
proceed to unwoman ourfelves by the fame fwift 
degrees we have done; and a few, very few years 
more will reduce us to that favage wildnefs, which, 
it is faid, the Phoenicians firft found us in. 
Howeyer, as extremes are feldom of a long con« 
tinuance, it is to be hoped the prefent humour 
wilt take a different turn;—that our ladies will 
defpife all unworthy imitations, ceafe to compli- 
ment away their characters to any perfon or per- 
fons whatever,and once more depend on their own 
good fenfe for the guide of their behaviour; and 
then they cannot fail of exciting all that love, ad~ 
miration, and efteem, which it is no lefs laudable 
than natural to be pleafed with, 


BOOK VI. 


HERE is one quality, which has fomewhat 

fo heavenly in it, that by fo much the more 

e are poflefled of it, by fo mucli the more we 
draw nearer to the great Author of Nature. Of 
all the virtues, it is that which moft finds its 
reward within it/elf, “07 at the fame time moft 
endears us to fociety; atoning for almoft every 
other deficiency :—of all the beauties, it is that 
which attra&s the moft latin g admiration, gives 
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the greateft charm to every thing we fay or do, 
and renders us amiable in every ftage of life. 

Yet it is no more than what is in the power 
of every ones*with the help of a very little appli- 
cation, to attain:—it is, indéed, no other than 
an affability of manners and behaviour, or what is 
commonly called good-nature; but then it muft 
be permanent, fincere; not aflumed or affected, 
but flowing from a real benevolence of mindy 
ewhich takes delight in contributing ail it can to 
the welfare of others.” 

It was.always my opinion, that good fenfe will 
make good-nature; becaufe it fhews us what is our 
true intereft and happinefs; and whatever fome 
people fay to the contrary, IE never will believe a 
perfon can be poffeffed of the one, without fome 
fhare of the other. A man may, indeed, be an 
excellent mathematician, philofopher, theologift, 
lawyer, or poet; have learning, memory,’ fancy, 
ingenuity, toa fuperlative degree; yet if in his 
deportment there be any tincture of arrogance, 
peevithnefs, morofenefs, fullennefs, or any of thofe 
indications by which ill-nature may be known, I 
will not allow him to have a clear and ftrong 
judgment. When any extraordinary endowment 
makes him treat with contempt or impa the 
Meas of thofe who are lefs learned, or {s 
bright capacities, it fhews his own to be 3 
‘and whatever fparkles may fometimes iffue forth, 
there is ftill a dark and uninformed corner in his 
foul, which hinders him from being the perfect 
great man.” 

Good-nature is religion too, in the highe& 
meaning of the word; becaufe it will not fuffer 
us to do by any one what we would not willingly 
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nave done’toourfelves: and though I am far from 
thinking that thofe who have not this happy dif. 
pofition of mind are wicked, yet this I venture to 
affirm, that thofe who are really poffefied of j ity, 
never can be fo. 

A perfon may be a ftri&t obferver of the ten, 
commandments, yet do a great deal of mifchief in 
the world: he may defpife all mean and bafe ac 
tions, and have in the utmott abhorrence the more 
capital offences; yet, by a teizing or contemptu- 
ous behaviour, drive, as it were, thofe about him 
to be guilty even of the worft, and fo become the 
author, though not the actor of the crime. 

A certain noble perfon, who in his time was 
looked upon as the arbiter of wit, found among 
the many pieces which were evéry day laid on his 
toilet for his infpe€tion, one which had been left” 
by a namelefs author, with a letter, moft humbly 
requefting his lordfhip’s judgment on the perfors 
mance :—this, it feems, was a dramatic poem, en- 
titled, Mariamne; and whether it was wrote with 
that {kill and energy a ftory fo affe€ling as that 
of the Jewifh princefs merited, or whether it only 
feemed to fall fhort by any ill-humour the illu. 
ftrious reader might happen to be in at that time, 
is uncéttain; but he was fo little fatisfied with the 
pieces that he had no fooner looked it over, than 
taking up his pen haftily, he wrote on the outfide, 
and juft under the title, thefe lines; 

‘¢ Poet, whoe’er thou art, G—d d—n thee; 

** Go hang thyfelf, and burn thy Mariamne.” 

This was all the anfwer he vouchfafed to give, 
and on the gentleman’s calling fome days aiter, 
was accordingly delivered to him by the valet de 


chambre. 
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The fondnefs which moft young authdrs have 
for their firft performance, made him impatient to 
fee how his had been received; but the fhock was 
fo great on finding the cruel fentence paffed upon 
him, that he executed it immediately, condemning 
to the flames his play, and his neck to a halter 
made of his own garters.—Nobody can fuppofe 
the noble lord either intended or defired fo difmal 
an effect of the feverity he had ufed to one alto- 
gether unknown to him, and who poflibly might 
be'a man of fome merit, though he did not hap- 
pen to be an excellent poet. It was, however, a 
piece of iJl-nature, which thofe who are full of 
take all opportunities to vent; and I mention it 
only to fhew what fatal confequence the derifion of 
perfons on whom we depend may poflibly produce. 

It looks indeed as if this poor poet wanted both 
fpirit and prefence of mind; for had he been ma* 
fter of either, he might eafily have retorted on the 
peer, and obliged him in his turn to take fhame to 
‘himfelf; fince I think there could not well be 
greater improprieties in the play, than in the judg- 
ment he pafled upon it; as any one will fee 
who confiders his lordfhip’s bidding ** him hang 
“himfelf,” and afterward adding, “ burn thy 
“ Mariamne,” the fecond partof which injunction 
was impoflible to be performed after the fulfill- 
ing of the former.—This therefore, was with alt 
fubmiflion to the memory of fo great a man, a fo- 
lecifm in phrafe, which the very trials at the Old- 
Bailey might have inftructed any one to avoid. 

The cruel lines were however wrote inftanta= 
neoufly, and doubtlefs, as 1 before obferved, to 
gratify a fpleen, which in that moment got the 
better of all other confiderations:—but I appeal 
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to all the world, and would to his lordthip’s own 
cooler thoughts, were he living, if it had not been 
a greater proof of his underftanding, as well of 
that good manners and good-will we all owe to 
one another, if he had teftified his difapprobatiog 
of the piece, modeftly fubmitted to his cenfure, 
with lefs abruptnefs :—nay, it could not have been 
in the leaft derogatory to his dignity, had he con. 
defcended to point out in what particulars he had 
{werved from the rules of poetry, and even advifed 
him what emendations he might make in that per- 
formance, and how he might avoid falling into the 
like errors in any future attempt. 

It is certainly a fiend-like difpofition to be 
pleafed with giving pain; yet how have I feen 
fome people exult and triumph in their power of 
doing it! and the more difquiet they are capable 
of {preading, the more confiderable they imagine 
themfelves.—Ridiculous infatuation of ill-judging 
pride!—Does not a wafp, or even a common fly, 
buzzing about one’s ears infli a temporary un- 
eafinefs? Not the moft infignificant reptile the air 
or earth affords, but has the power of being vexa- 
tious to us for a while, and is the rival of the ill- 
natured, who, by being fuch, but vainly boatts of 
a fuperior reafon. 

Perfons of this temperament diffule a gloom 
wherever they come; no fooner they appear, than 
converfation is at a ftand, mirth is checked, and. 
every one prefent feemsto have catched fome fhare 
of the infe&tion: whereas, on the contrary, the 
fight of one who is known to have good-nature, in- 
vigorates like the fun, infpires a chearfulnefs 
where it before was wanting, and heightens what 


it finds. 
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* Whoever reflects on any two perfons in whom 
this contraft in humour is vifible, will naturally 
fhun the one, and court the fociety of the other, 
even though they have no concern with either: 
but where there is any kind of dependence, or a 
neceflity of living with, or being much with one 
of them, the influence mutt be felt in proportion to 
the good or bad qualities of which-ever it happens 
to be. 

A fweetnefs of difpofition is what every one 
withes to find in thofe they are obliged to live 
with,and it is the more endearing according to the 
authority of the perfon’s ftation. When the heads 
ofa family are in amity with each other, and be- 
have with gentlenefs and humanity to all beneath 
them, how perfeét is the harmony that reigns 
throughout! If there happens to be any dogged'or 
ill-natured perfons among them, they will either 
conceal or endeavour to rectify their humours by 
the example of their fuperiors; and a chearful and 
ready application to their feveral duties renders all 
things eafy, foftens the afperity of crofs accidents, 
and gives a double relith to profperity. 

But when thofe, whofe province it is to go- 
yern, thew a diflatisfa&tion with each other, and 
receive with imperioufnefs and peevithnefsthe fer- 
vice done by their inferiors, how unhappy does it 
make all about them!—A general difcontent runs 
through the whole; the commands of fuch people 
are obeyed with reluétance; they may be feared, 
but they cannot be truly loved; and their very 
children are capable of paying them no-more than 
an exterior duty. But moft terrible of all is it for 
either him or her, who, by nature mild and gentle, 
fhares the bed of one of a contrary difpofition; 
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when, inftead of fond endearments, they find them. 














felves accofted with teftimonies of difguft, or fuch to | 
as may very well be taken for it; when, inftead gua 
of foft repofe, they have only flumbers, broken by mil 
diftra&ting dreams, the effects of waking quarrels; 9} tio 
when, inftead of thofe amicable confultations which tire 
the affairs of two people, whofe interefts are one, : 
demands, they are treated with either fullen fi. § the 
lence, reproaches, or equally provoking unreafona- im 





ble contradiction ;—what words can paint the mi- 
fery of {uch a forced enduring! 

Stull worfe is it where two perfons equally 
harfh and unfociable happen to be united in mar- 
riage.—W here ill conditions clath, and both feem 
to vie which fhall create the moft difquiet to all 
related or belonging to them, as well as to each 
other, they form an epitome of hell wherever they 
come, and well may be compared to the tormenting 
fiends, whecapable of feeling no reft, no comfort 
in their own bofoms, deny it, as much as in them 
lies, to all befides. 

There are two fources from whence what is 
called ill-nature proceeds; theone is from thefeeds 
of tyranny in the foul; the other, only from habit 
or accident: the former is hardly ever to be eradis 
cated; fair means will but footh, and ferve rather 
to confirm than abate the impetuous propenfity; 
and rough meafures, though never fo ftrenuoufly 
purfued, will fcarce be able to fubdue it; but the 
Jatter may eafily be removed by one’s own reafon 
and refleGlion, without any other afliftance. 

I have known feveral inftances where perfons 
who, on a {trict examination into themfelves, find- 
ing a tendency to fall into fome one or other of 
thofe many different modes, in which ill-nature ap- 
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pears, have by the ftrength of refolution; been able 
to throw them off; and by keeping a conftant 
guard over all their words and actions, even in the 
minuteft matters, fo reftrained all turbulent emo- 
tions from breaking out, that they have in time en- 
tirely fubfided, and never after returned. 

This is a tafk which methinks all people, be 
they of what condition or degree foever, ought to 
impofe upon themfelves: religion, morality, and 
even common policy, require it of them; and 
whatever difliculties they find, or pains they take, 
while making the eflay, Iam well aflured. both 
will be much more than compenfated for in the 
accomplifhment. 

In order to enable us to do this with the more 
eafey we fhould confider who are the objeés on 
“whom we have the power of difcharging our ill- 
humour.—Are they not fuch as fate has in fome 
meafure fubjefted to us? for it is not our fupe- 
riors, or thofe of equal circumftances with our- 
felves, will brook ungentle treatment, and few there 
are whotemptthe confequences. We fhouldthere- 
fore reflect, that old-age, infancy, the poor, the 
fick; in fine, whatever is helplefs of itfelf, and 
flands in need of tendernefs, has an indifputable 
claim to it; and as it is only over fuch we dare 
aflume the privilege of infulting, how truly mean, 
bafe and ungenerous, as well as wicked, it is, to 
make ufe of the means our happier ftars have given 
us; toadd to the affliCtion of thofe whom it is cer=- 
tainly our duty to confole. . 

In fact, there would be no fuch thing as calae 
‘mity in the world, did every member of this great 
body behave with any tolerable degree of good- 
nature and humanity to the others. Good-nature 

VoL. I. Aa 
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is the cement of love and friendfhip, the bandage 
of fociety, the-rich man’s pleafure, and the poor 
man’s refuge.—Peace, harmony, and joy reign 
where it fubfifts, and all is difcord and confufion 
where it is banifhed. 

But as all other vices, fo a fournefs of humour 
is alfo more unbecoming in women than in men: 
a virago, how much foever fhe may be blown up 
with felf-conceit, to imagine that to domincer,and 
rail, and bounce, denotes her a perfon of wit and 
oeconomy, is as defpicable a character as any ] 
know; and is defervedly fhunned and hated by 
the more gentle of her own fex, and ridiculedand 
laughed at by allin general of the other. 

Softnefs and affability fhould go hand in hand 
with modefiy; and where the former are intirély 
wanting, one may very well fufpect fome defici. - 
ency in the latter. But as a depravity of manners 
fhews itfelf in various fhapes, the fullen and 
thwarting difpofition is often as perplexing as’the 
affluming and violent: unhappy are all who con. 
tract an intimacy with a woman of either of thefe 
tempers; but greatly to be pitied is the hufband, 
the child, and the fervant of fuch a wife, a mo« 
ther, and a miftrefs. 

I have often thought it ftrange, that fome la 
dies, who think no expence of time or money too 
much for any thing they are told will afford either 
addition or fupport to their perfonal charms, fhould, 
by an ill difpofition of mind, deftroy what all the 
arts they make ule of never can repair. Til-nature 
is a greater enemy to beauty than the fmall-por 
ever was; it gives a difagreeable depth to all the 
lines of the face; it finks the cheeks; throws a 
difagreeable deadnefs, or a fiery reduefs into the 
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eye, according as the malady proceeds from an ex- 
cefs of phlegm or choler; it {wells the lip, fades 
the complexion; contractsile brow, apd brings on 
a decay before the time. Sure, if they who plume 
‘themfelves chiefly on their attra€tions, would con- 
fider this, it would occafion a prodigious alteration 
in the behaviour of many of them! 

Some few there are, indeed, to whom Nature 
has been fo prodigal of her favours, that it is not 
even in their own power to leffen the magnetic 
force of their charms; and thefe may maintain 
their dominion over their lovers,and perhaps feem 
faultlefs fora time: but when once marriage has, 
asthe poet fays, debafed the imperious miftrefs 
into wife, all that blaze of beauty, which lately 
was beheld with awe and admiration, becomes fa- 
miliar to the hufband’s eye;—the luftre of it 
dazzles him no longer, and he diftinguifhes the 
errors which before he was incapable of imagining 
were hid under it. He then perhaps difcovers 
pride, vanity, felf-fufficiency, a contempt of every 
thing befides herfelf, and all the follies, afcribed 
to the weakeft of her fex, peep out through that 
form his paffion had once made him look uponas 
all perfection. Amazed and angry with the de- 
ception it had put upon him, he attempts to re- 
form and bring the charmer back to what he lately 
thought her ;—perfuades,—remonttrates, threat- 
ens;—all, alas! too often proves in vain :—incor- 
rigible, and determined to perfilt, fhe accufes his 
too great penetration; reproaches in her turn; 
mutual indifference occafions mutual flights; they 
end one quarrel but to begin another, and their 
whole future lives are fure to be one continued 
feries of difcord. 
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This is fo common a cafe, that I am furprifed 
and grieved to find any married woman can ex. 
pe&t to maintaiman authority with, much lefs over 
her hufband, but by fuch arms as are allowed alone 
prevalent in our fex.—When a woman unwo- 
manizes herfelf, renounces the foftnefs of her na. 
ture, and idly bcafts of having it in her power to 
conquer, man has a right to exert his ftrength, and 
fhew her the vanity of her attempt.—Complai- 
fance, tendernefs, and fidelity, will always have 
charms for a man of underftanding; but rough 
meafures will never get the better of any thing but 
a fool. 

‘To this it may be alledged, that it is frequently 
the lot of a woman of true fenfe to be joined toa 
man of mean capacity, and fo refractory in his 
humour, that though fhe does all in her power to 
pleafe him, yet he is diffatisfied with her beha- 
viour; and it would be too meanly fubmiflive in 
her to continue any marks of tendernefs to a per- 
fon fo altogether unworthy of them. I grant, 
that a wife thus circumftanced is very unhappy, 
but muft think the would but render herfelf more 
fo by ftruggling with her chain: the verieft cox- 
comb of them all is fenfible of a hufband’s power, 
and frequently exerts it the more as he has lefs 
reafon to do fo; for her own peace therefore the 
ought to do nothing that may ftir up his ill-hu- 
mour and if all is ineffe€tual, bear with him.as 
much as poflible. : 

I know very well that this is a doétrine will 
found but harfhly in the ears of moft wives; but 
I appeal to any of thofe who have made the trial, 
whether they ever found any thing was gained by 
robuftnefs. 
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Yn fine, there are no provocations, no circum- 
flances in life, that I can aHow to be a fufficient 
excufe for ill-nature: on fome occafions, it is nei- 
ther unjuft nor impolitic to refent being treated 
with it; but we fhould never return it in the fame 
manner, fince there are many other ways to fhew 
we are fenfible of an affront, without imitating 
that which we complain of when offered to ours 
felves. 

Much lefs ought we, when at any time we ima- 
gine ourfelves hardly dealt with by thofe, where 
duty, intereft, or any other confideration, obliges 
us to fubmit to without any thew of refentment, 
to vent the inward difcontent it may occafion in 
us on others who have no way contributed to ag- 
grieve us: that were to punifh the innocent for 
the fake of the guilty; yet Lam forry to obferve 
itis but too frequently practifed by perfons of both 
fexes, and of all ages and degrees. 

How often have I feen people, after having met 
with fome matter of difquiet abroad, come home 
and revenge themfelves on all they find in their 
way!— Wife, children, fervants, down to the fa~ 
vourite dog, felt the effects of an ill-humour, 
which the poor creatures have been fo far from 
doing any thing to excite, that they even know 

hot the meaning of. 

Nay, there are fome fo far gone in this folly, 
that it extends even to things inanimate and infen- 
fible of the ill ufage they fuftain; as many a fhat- 
tered fet of china, glaffes, tables, chairs, and other 
utenfils,are a proof.— What monftrous ftupidity is 
this! What can a by-ftander think of the under- 

’ ftanding of any one who aéts in this mad manner! 
Nor do the bad effeéts of ill-nature always {top 
Aa 3 
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here. If he who receives the firft offence rea 
venges it on another, that perfon may perhaps 
fall on a third by the fame motive; he ona fourth; 
and fo on, ad infinitum; fo that not one, but 
many families, fuffer for the mifbehaviour of ¢ 
fingle perfon. : 

Many are the pretences which thofe, afhamed 
of fuch exploits, will make after being guilty of 
them :—they will tell you, that they are troubled 
with the overflowing of the gall; that they have 
the vapours, the fpleen, or lownefs of {pirits, 
which being diftempers of the body, they can no 
more help ating in the manner they do, when the 
‘fit ison them, than aman ina high fever can help 
raving. It is true, indeed, that thefe are diftem- 
pers of the body; but when we confider how great 
an influence the mind has over the body, I believe 
we fhall be forced to acknowledge, that in reéi- 
fying the errors pf the one, we fhall, in a great 
mea{ure, prevent not only thefe, but many kinds 
of diforders in the other. 

What numbers have pined themfelves into con- 
fumptions by immoderate grief!—How dreadfut 
a ravage has furious paflion occafioned among the 
human fpecies, under the names of fevers, pleu- 
rifies, convulfions!—It is notorious, and no phy 
fician will deny it, that the violent agitations of 
the mind have made more fuicides, than poifon, 
{word, or halter. 

Well then may our ill-conditions create a con- 
tinual reftlefsnefs within, difturb the motion of the 
animal fpirits, 4nd bring on the diforders above 
mentioned; fo that the excufes made on this fcore 
ferve rather to exaggerate than alleviate the fault. 
I do not fay that the mind has in all conftituti- 
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*ons fo much the direction of the body, as to ren= 
der it fickly or healthy, and prolong or fhorten life 
merely by its own operation ; but I will venture to 
affirm, that in fome it has, and that there are none 
but feel its effects in a more or lefs degree. 

I am very fenfible there are difeafes which we 
inherit from our parents, others that are contracted 
in our infancy, and that after we arrive at maturi- 
ty, too much fleep or over-watching, violent colds, 
or exceflive heats, unwholefome food, bad air, too 
vehement or too little exercife, and a thoufand 
other accidents, in which the mind has no part, 
may breed diftempers in the body, and haften dif- 
folution ; but even then, according to the good or 
bad affections of the mind, they are greatly mode- 
rated, or rendered more virulent. 

This is fo plain and obvious a maxim, that it 
flands in need of no examples.to illuttrate the truth 
ofit; yet I cannot forbear making mention of one, 
which filled all who had the oppoitunity of know- 
ing it with admiration. 

A perfon, with whom I am intimately acquaint 
ed, laboured under a fevere indilpofitio of more 
than feven years duration; often have I feen the 
ftruggles between life and death; often have the 
animal functions been at a ftand, and feemed to 
ceafe for ever;—yet did the at laft get the better 
of this rack of nature, recovered her fo long loft 
health and ftrength; and thofe who had taken 
of her, as they had all the reafon in the world to 
imagine, their laft farewel, now behold her in 
more perfect eafe than many of them are them- 
felves—The cure was wonderful, and thé more 
fo as not accomplifhed by the power of medicine, 
as the phyficians themfelves unanimoufly agreed; 
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but merely by her own confummate’ patience, 
conftant chearfulnefs, and fteady fortitude, in the 
midft of all the agonies fhe fuftained.—To add to 
her diftemper, and at the fame time: to her glory 
in furmounting them, the had alfo many feeret 
woes to combat with, the leaft of which was fuf. 
ficient to have overwhelmed a mind not refolved 
to be above all things, in this world, and entirely 
refigned to the will of the fupreme Being. 

For this one inftance of true heroifm and mage 
nanimity, 1 could produce‘a great number of others 
of ‘a:different nature.—Few, if any families, have 
been without one or more perfons in it, who, by 
their careleffnefs in reftraining thofe inordinate 


emotions, to which the mind is fo liable; have 


brought fome fearful ailment in the body, and 
then with an equal meannefs have funk under it, 

Thaumantius is allowed by all his acquaint. 
ance to be one of the greateft valetudinarians in 
the world.—He trembles at the very mention of 
a diftemper, though in a fingle perfon, and at the 
diftance of many miles, and confults his phy- 
ficians, whether fome fymptoms, he prefently 
imagines he feels within himfelf, be not an indica 
tion of his having catched it:—he flies the town 
on the leaftincreafe of the bills of mortality, and 
returns to it on the news of even an infant’s being 
fick in the country.—In fummer he is apprehen- 
five of a fever, in winter of an ague.—Autumn 
and the {pring threaten fome change in the confti- 
tution, which he is fure to think will be for the 
worfe.—He was told that the attitudes of the body 
in fencing opened the breaft, and thereby prevent- 
ed all diftempers of the lungs, on which he pafied 
three parts in four of ‘his time in that exerciles 
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but afterwards happening to hear one fay, the mo- 
tion was too violent and precipitate, and might 
pofibly occafion languors and fainting {weats, 
hurtful to the human fyftem, he threw away his 
foils, and never fince could be perfuaded to wear 
a {word, left fome affront fhould provoke him to 
draw. it to the prejudice of his mufcles.—When 
the wind is in the eaft, it affects his eyes; if in the 
north, it gives him cold; in thé fouth, it deftroys 
his appetite; in the welt, it fpoils his digeftion: 
it can veer to no point of the compafs without af- 
fecting him, and every change brings with it new 
terrors,—Nor fun, nor moon, nor air, can fatisfy 
him for three minutes together; and the conti- 
nual anxiety he is in at every little motion, either 
of celeftial or terreftrial. bodies, has at length 
brought him into a kind of peevifhnefs, which it 
is much to be feared will caufe, in a fhort time, 
fome of thofe diftempers he is fo fearful of, and 
takes fuch an over-care to avoid. 

. Mirandola had once a very graceful perfon, fine 
eyes, and a complexion rather too delicate for his 
fex: -his whole ambition was to be well with the 
ladies; but envy at his younger brother’s good 
fortune, has worn him to a fkeleton, given a four- 
nefs to his features, and fpread a livid palenefs o- 
ver his face, rendering him rather an objec of pi- 
ty than admiration. 

Placida, finding the charms of her perfon de- 
cays, deftroys thofe which fhe might retain even 
in old age, by becoming difcontented in herfelf, 
and harth in her behaviour to others. 

Draxalla, pofleffed of an imagination that her 
hufband had not that affection for her he pre- 
tended, and the believed her due, became fo ter- 
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magant a wife, and continued fo long to perfecute 
him with caufelefs jealoufies, that he grew at lat 
weary of her fociety; in fact, fought confolation 
for his difquiets at home in the arms of a more 
endearing companion abroad; leaving her to pine 
almoitt to death, for a misfortune her own ill tem. 
per had been the occafion of. y 

Thus fo many people, by the fear of imagi« 


nary ills, create to themfelves real ones; and o-: 


thers, by endeavouring to fly a danger which feems 
to threaten, run into far worfe which they never 
thought on. 

As fancy is never idle, and however indolent 
and fupine the body, it will be always prefenting 
ideas to the mind of one kind or other, we fhould 
make it our principal care to cherith only fuch as 
afford a pleafing profpect; and when any black 
and horrid images would force themfelves upon 
us, to.expel them as much as lies in our power. 
—Sad thoughts will grow upon us if indulged, 
and not only thew whatever is difagreeable in it- 
felf in a moft hideous form, but alfo make what 
is moft capable of delighting become odious; all 
places will be irkfome; all company diftafteful, 
we fhall hate our very felves, and even life itfelf 
at laft will feem a burthen; and then—but I for- 
bear to fhock the reader with a repetition of thofe 
fatal confequences, which too frequently, efpeci- 
ally of late years, have attended fuch a fituation 
of mind. ; 

But fuppofing we are enabled by Him, who 
alone has the power over life and death, to refrain 


from any att of defperation either on ourfelves — 


or others, it isimpofhible for us, while in this felf- 
tormenting ftate, to perform any of the duties of 
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a good chriftian, or a good moralift.—All love 
and affection ceafes in us.—We feel no commi- 
{eration for the woes, nor partake in the felicity 
of our neighbours.—On the contrary, to fee any 
one chearful affords new matter for our difpleafure, 
and we ftrive by a thoufand ill-natured a€tions to 
deftroy it—Unable to take any fatisfa€tion but 
that hellifh one of giving pain, all about us,-as I 
have already taken notice, are fure to feel the ef« 
feéts of our ‘little malice; and I know not whee 
ther this venting our fpleen, and infufing fome 
degree of it in others, efpecially thofe of a weak 
conftitution, thereby contributing to diforders de- 
ftructive of their health, though to kill may be far 
from our intention, is not in reality to be guilty 
of man-flaughter at leaft. 

Vapours, fpleen, a dejection of fpirits, or by 
what name foever this epilepfy of the mind is call- 
ed, whether it proceeds from a real or imagined 
caufe, is certainly the worft mifchief one can fall 
into. It puzzles the phyfician’s art, becaufe the 
remedy is only in ourfelves; and we are incapable 
of applying itafter the difeafe has gathered ftrength. 
Few are ever cured of it, but all may prevent it 
by a timely care. If therefore we defire a long 
life, or to enjoy any of its bleffings, let us begin 
early to harmonize the mind, to ieafon it with a 
defire of doing good, to preferve an un‘haken 
chearfulnefs in whatever ftation we may happen 
to be placed, to be always refigned to the great 
Difpofer of all things, te keep peace within our 
own bofoms, and accuftom ourfelves to aéts of 
benevolence, affability, and good-humour to all 
we conver‘e or have any dealings with. Such fen- 
timents, and fuch a behaviour, are the only anti- 
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dotes againft thofe poifonous conditions which 
corrupt the manners, pervert the underftanding, 
and rob us of every thing that either is or ought 
to be dear to us. 

I doubt not but I fhall be condemned by fome 
of my readers, for having exprefled myfelf with 
too much warmth on this fubje€t; and by others 
for having omitted faying many things which 
the authority of holy writ gives me a fuflicient 
warrant to have wged. As to the firft, the me: 
Jancholy inftances I daily fee, or am credibly in- 
formed of, joined with the good-will 1 bear to 
mankind in general, would not. permit me to be 
more cool;—and as to the other, I thought it 
proper to leave the ftrongeft part of the argument 
to the reverend clergy, who can beft handle it, and 
whofe province it is. Certainly there is nothing 
more demands their prefent care, or would more 
teftify their zeal and charity for the happy few, 
who in thefe times of libertinifm ftill continue to 
think that attending to divine fervice isa duty ine 
cumbent on them, and not to be difpenfed with. 
. Let the modifh contemners of all facred rites 
laugh at me as much as they pleafe, I fhall not be 
afhamed to give it as my firm belief, that not only 
all the irregularitiesandextravagancies Ihave men- 
tioned, but many more, on which I have yet been 
filent, owe their rife chiefly to the vifible decay of 
religion among us. If we throw off all regard 
for that Omnipotence to whom we owe our being, 
our prefervation, and our future hopes, well may 
all confideration of our fell-creatures ceafe. If 
- we level the dignity of human nature with that 
of the brutes, it cannot but be expected we fhould 
act as they do; and if we renounce all pretenfions 
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to another world, it ought not to be wondered at, 
that while we are in this, we fhould think our- 
felves bound to obey no rules but the dictates of 
our own will, and even quit it when no longer 
capable of purfuing our wicked inclination. 

Thé greateft fceptic of them all readily acknow- 
ledges, that religion is good for fociety, and ftrikes 
an awe into vice; how then is it confiftent with 
that mighty reafon on which they vaunt them- 
felves, or that morality they pretend to as the guide 
of their actions to depreciate an inftitution, which, 
by their own confeflion, is fo conducive to the 
peace and happinefs of mankind? 

But though there be fome who doubtlefs ima- 
gine they can fathom infinity with the fhallow 
plummets of their own weak reafon, and make 
ufe (with all their might) of what fhare they are 
pofleffed of in oppofition to him who gave it, 1 
am ftrongly of opinion, that the bulk of thofe who 
affe& to turn things facred into ridicule, think 
quite otherwife in their own hearts: they fee clear 
enough the truths which they will not own, and 
but pretend to be purblind in their faith, as many 
of our modern fine gentlemen do in their fenfual 
optics, merely in complaifance to others, who have 
in reality thofe defeats. 

How ample a field for obfervation now opens to 
my view! But I may poflibly be accufed as hav- 
ing already gone too great lengths for a FEMALE 
SPecTATOR:—and | mutt indeed confefs, that 
fome late fad events which have happened, and 
others which threaten in families for whom I have 
the greateft regard, have taken me fomewhat out 
of my way; butI fhall eafily get home again, and 
return to my old path, I hope to the fatisfaction 
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and emolument of thofe for whofe fake this ung 
dertaking was principally fet on foot. 

Of all the miftakes mankind are guilty of ig 
domeftic affairs, there is none: greater, or more 
prevents the attainment of our withes, be they of 
what kind foever, than attempting to acquire it 
merely by compulfion. The proud and felf-willed 
perfon finds others as little condefcending as him- 
felf, and the one ferves to harden the other ig 
obftinacy and perverfenefs. 

Whereas, on the contrary, a {weet gentle bes 
haviour fteals upon the foul by imperceptible de« 
grees, and melts the moft obdurate heart. In 
feeming to yield, it vanquifhes; and though the 
victories it gains are often flow, yet they are ens 
tire and permanent. ‘There is fomewhat in hue 
man nature, through the corruption of ill habits 
or paffions, that will not fuffer it always to hold 
out againft acontinued benevolence and foftnefs. 

The prefent age affords a royal example of this 
truth. We have feen a hero labouring under the 
difpleafure of his king and father, difgraced, me« 
naced, imprifoned, and at laft compelled to give 
his hand to a princefs for whom at that time he 
had not the leaft inclination. He wedded her, it 
is true;—the ceremony of the church was per« 
formed; but that was all. The rites of marriage 
remained incomplete; nor could any confiderae 
tion prevail on him to become more a hufband 
than in name. Long did fhe continue a virgin- 
bride,—long {mother her fecret difcontents ;—fhe 
complained not of his injuftice even to himfelf, 
but preferved an unfhaken complaifance and ten- 
dernefs to him in private; and in public affumed 
a chearfulnefs, which was aftonifhing to himfelf, 
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as well as to thofe who being about him could not 
avoid being made acquainted with the fecret of 
his behaviour, and, at the fame time, fhewed her 
to others as a princefs poflefled of all fhe had to 
wilh. 

The death of his royal father, at laft, put an 
end to the conftraint both had fo long endured, 
and the poor princefs expected nothing lefs than 
that, as theic marriage had not been confummated, 
he would begin his reign by difanulling it. 

After the chief of the nobility had paid their 
compliments to their new fovereign, on his accef- 
fion to the throne, they all came into her apart- 
ment on the fame occafion; but the greate(t part 
of them more out of form, than any belief they 
had the would enjoy the title they now gave her: 
fhe received their congratulations however with 
her ufual affability, though with a heart full of the 
extremeft perturbations, convinced’ within herfelf 
that the refpect fhe now received, was no more 
than a pageantry of greatnefs, a mimic flate, which 
would only ferve to heighten her difgrace, when 
the king’s intentions towards her fhould be re- 
vealed. 

But how did her diforders and her apprehenfi- 
ons magnify, when the room being very full, the 
faw thofe at the lower end fall back to make way 
for his majefty, who-in perfon was jult entering! 
—She now not doubted but this unexpected vilit 
was made to let her know fhe muft remove from 
his palace, and that he had the cruelty to add to 
the mortification it muft give her, by telling her 
fo in the prefence of thofe who were at that in- 
ftant making their court to her. 

Scarce had fhe the power to rife from the chair 
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fhe fat on, to receive him; and when fhe did fo, 
her trembling limbs refufed to bear her weight, 
and fhe was obliged to lean on a lady’s arm who 
ftood next her. She was endeavouring, however, 
to make fome apology for the diforders the was 
fenfible were but too vifible in her countenance, 
when he prevented her, by approaching with 
words to this effect: 
Mapam, 
«The whole kingdom knows with what ree 
*¢ Juctance I accompanied you to the altar, and 
*¢ you know the manner in which I have lived 
‘¢ with you ever fince :—both thefe refleCtions may 
* give you fome reafon to imagine, that as I am 
« now the mafter of my actions, I hall renounce 
‘¢ thofe obligations, which I was but compelle@ to: 
*¢ enter into, and which on my part have never 
‘ been fulfilled:—but know, madam, that your 
*¢ patience, tendernefs, forgiving {weetnefs of dif+ 
‘¢ pofition, and a thoufand other virtues of the 
“ mind, have long fince opened my eyes to the 
‘* beauties of your perfon; though there was fome- 
“+ thing in my nature, call it by what name you 
“ pleafe, that would not fuffer me to confefs it, 
** till Tcould do fo in a manner as fhould convince 
‘¢ you, and all the werld, that it was the effect of 
‘* my own free-will: that opportunity is arriveds 
‘and I now invite you to partake with me a 
‘¢ throne you are fo worthy to fill, and a bed you 
‘¢ have been too long abfent from. Let this me 
“¢ mory of my paft injuftice to your merit.be for- 
“* gotten, or remembered only to increafe your tri 
‘© umph in furmounting it.” 
The beginning of this fpeech feeming to con- 
fism all that her moft dreadful apprehenfions had 
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fuggelted, fo overcame her fpirits, that the latter 
-part of it would hardly have been intelligible to 
her, had*fhe not on his conoluding it found her+ 
‘felf within his arms, locked in the moft tender and 
ftreauous embrace; a favour he had never granted 
her before, and which now affured her of the fo 
fortunate reverfe in her condition. 

The eyes of the whole illuftrious affembly were: 
filled with tears of joy at this moving fcene; 
which fo divided their admiration, that they knew 
not which deferved it moft, the virtues of the 
queen, which had occafioned a change the moft 
unexpected that could be, or the generofity of the 
king in rewarding it. 

What then muft that amiable princefs herfelé 
feel on fo fudden a tranfition from a ftate of the 
fevereft anxiety and grief, to. one all happinefs 
and joy!—To find, inftead of an implacable aver 
fion and difdain, proofs of the ftrongeft affection 
and refpect ;—inftead of the difgrace the thought 
immediate and inevitable, to be lifted tothe part- 
nerfhip of fovereign power;—inftead of being 
reduced to the pity of the world, to become the 
pride and envy of it;—and to reflect that all this 
was wholly owing to her own conduét and tem- 
per, was fuch accumulated felicity, as more than: 
compenfated for the fufferings fhe had undergone! 

This, I think, is a fhining inftance what won- 
ders good-nature, and the qualities arifing from it, 
are capable of producing. —How wretched had 
this now happy princefs been, had fhe returned 
the indifference of her illuftrious fpoufe with ful- 
Jen difcontent, fecret reproaches, open complain- 
ing, or any other marks of refentment for the 
affront offered to her youth and beauty, and how 
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greatly would fuch a behaviour have juftified hig 
diflike!—On the other hand, how amiable di¢ 
fhe appear to him, adorned with meeknefs and 
good-nature; and: how eafily did that great heart 
unmoved, unfhaken by the tempetts of authority, 
bow down and yield itfelf to the more prevailing 
force of love and foftnefs! 

Such inftances rarely happen in perfons of this 
exalted ftation; and when they do, attract the eyes 
of the whole admiring world : but there liave beer 
thofe, who, though ina lower {phere of life, have 
behaved in a2 manner no lefs. worthy of imitation.. 

Dorimon and Alithea were married almott too. 
young to. know the duties of the ftate they enters 
ed into; yet both being extremely good-natured, 
a mutual defire of obliging each other appeared’ 
in all their words and adlions; and tho’ this coms 
plaifance was not owing to thofe tender emotions 
which attraét the heart with a refiftlefs force, and’ 
bear the name of love, yet were the effects fo: 
much.the fame as not to be diftinguifhed. 

The firft year of their matriage made them 
the happy parents of an heir to a plentiful eftate. 
—The kindred.on both fides feemed to. vie with 
each.other, which fhould give the greateft tefti- 
monies of their fatisfa€tion.—All their friend¢ 
congratulated this addition.to their felicity; and, 
for a time, the moft perfect joy and tranquility 
reigned, not only in their own family, but in alf. 
thofe who had any relation to them. 

Aiithea, after fhe became a motlier, began to 
feel, by degrees, a greater warmth of affeétion for. 
him that made her fo; and having no reafon to. 
doubt an equal regard from him, thought herfelf 
as happy as woman could he, and that there were 
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joys in love greater than before fhe had any no- 
tion of. 

Quite otherwife was it with Dorimon; the time 
indeed was now arrived, which taught him what 
it was to love.—The hopes, the fears, the anxie~ 
ties, the impatiencies, all the untfumbered cares 
which are attributed to that paffion, now took pof- 
feffion of his heart:—he pined, he languifhed, 
but alas! not for his wife—He had unhappily 
feen a young lady at the opera, who had charms 
for him, which he had never feen in: the whole 
fex before.—As he happened to fit in the fame 
box with her, he had an opportunity of {peaking 
to her, which though only on ordinary fubjects, 
every anfwer fhe made to-what he faid, feemed to 
him to difcover a profufion of wit, and’ gave him 
the moft longing defire to be acquainted with hers 

Fortune, favourable to his wifhes, prefented her 
to him the next day in the park, accompanied! 
‘with a lady and gentleman, the latter of whom he 
fad a flight knowledge of:—he only bowed to 
them the firft turn, but gathered courage to join 
company with them on the fecond; and perceiv- 
ing that it was t@ the other lady that the gentle- 
man feemed moit attached, he was at the greater 
liberty to fay a thoufand gallant things to her, who 
was the object of his new flame: 

Meliffa, for fo I thall call her, was vain, gay, 
and in every refpeét one of thofe modith ladies, 
of which a former Spect:aTOR has given-a de- 
feription: fhe received the compliments he made 
her in a manner, that made him fee his conver 
fation was not difagreeable to her; and fome men- 
tion happening to be made of a mafquerade that 
aight, the told him, as if by chance, that the wag 
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to be there, and that her fair companion and here. 
felf were going to befpeak habits at a ware-houfe 
fhe mentioned, as foon as they left the Park. 

The hint was not loft upon him, and thinking 
that it would feem. too prefuming to afk leave to: 
wait on her at her houfe, the firft time of being in 
her company, he refolved to make it his bufinefs 
to find out, if pofible, what habit fhe made choice 
of to go to the mafquerade, where the freedom 
of the place might give him a better opportunity 
of teftifying the defire he had of improving an ace. 
quaintance with her. 

Accordingly, after their quitting him at the 
Park-gate, he followed at a diftance the two chairs 
that waited for them, and placing himfelf near 
enough the habit-fhop, to fee whoever went in 
or out, found bis flame had not deceived him in. 
what the faid.—The ladies having difpatched what 
they came about, went again into their chairs— 
They wére no fooner gone than he went into the: 
fhop, and on a pretence of ordering a domino for 
himfelf, fell into difcourfe with the woman be= 
hind the counter, whom he eafily prevailed on to 
let him know, not only what habits the ladies who 
had juit left her had beipoke, but alfo of what 
condition and character they were.—She informe. 
ed him, that Melidia had a large fortune, and her 
parents being dead was under the care of guare 
dians, whom, notwithitanding, fhe did not live 
with, but had lodgings herielf near Grofvenore 
fguare:—that the kept a great deal of companys 
was what the world called a coquet, but had hi- 
therto preferved her reputation;—that -the lady 
who was with her was the daughter of a country 
geuticman fomewhat related to her, how neatly 
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fhe could not tell, but heard the was on the point 
of marriage with a perfon of rank. 

Dorimon was tranfported at this intelligence, 
as it feemed to promife him an eafy accefs to her 
acquaintanee, and the privilege of vifiting her; 
which probably in thefe early days of his paffion, 
was all he aimed at, or if he thought on any thing 
farther, the difficulties in accomplithing his defire 
feemed lefs formidable than they would have 
done, had fhe been of a more referved temper, 
were already married or under the direClion of 
parents. 

Never did time appear fo tedious as that be- 
fore the hour of going to the mafquerade: his 
. impatience brought him there the very firft, and 
by that means he had an opportunity of obferving 
every one as they came in:—Meliffa, he was 
told, would be in the habit of a nun; and though 
these were feveral dreffed in that manner, yet he 
diftinguifhed her from the others by her tallnefs 
the moment fhe appeared. 

He accofted her with the ufual phrafes of— 
* Do you know me?” and “I know you;” but 
was not long before he made her fenfible of his 
more particular. attachment; and told her, that 
having loft his heart that morning in the park, it 
now direéted him how to difcover the lovely thief, 
though difguifed, amidft fo numerous an affembly. 

This, and fome other expreflions of the fame 
nature, convincing her that he was the gentleman 
who had made her fo many compliments in the 
morning, immediately flattered her vanity with a 
new conqueft; and as fhe found him a perfon of 
wit, and doubted not of his being a man of con- 
dition by his appearance, refolved to omit nothing 
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that might fecure him; accordingly, as all true 
coquets do at firft, the affected to liften with a 
pleafed attention to the affurances he gave her of 
his paflion, and frequently let fall fome words, as 
if they efcaped her inadvertently, that might make 
him think fhe would not be ungrateful if he per. 
fifted in giving her teftimonies of a conftant flame, 
Ladi¢s of her character have always this maxim 
at heart, 

‘¢ Kindnefs has refiftlefs charms, 

‘¢ All things elfe but faintly warms: 

“ It gilds the lover’s fervile chain, 

«© And makes the flave grow pleas’d and vain.” 

But the misfortune is, that fuch a behaviour 
for the moft part proves fatal fo themfelves in the 
end: they toy fo long with the darts of love, that 
their own bofomsare frequently pierced when they 
little think of it; and the deluding fhe, who has 
made numbers languifh, becomes a prey perhaps 
to one who leaft merits or regards the victory he 
gains. 

Dorimon, however, was tranfported to find the 
offer he had made her of his heart fo well receiv- 
ed, and made fo good ufe of the opportunity the 
gave him of entertaining her the whole time of 
the mafquerade, that he obtained her permiflion to 
attend her home, and as it was then too late for 
them to continue their converfation, to vifit ee 
the next day i in the afternoon. 

This quite eftablithed an acquaintance between 
them; he went every daysto fee her; the admit- 
ted him when all other company were denied; he 
had always the preference of waiting on her to the 
park, the opera, the play, and; in fine, wherever 
the went; and when fome of her more prudent. 
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friends took notice of their being fo frequently toe 
gether, and had heard that he was a married man, 
fhe only laughed at their remonftrances, and re- 
plied, that as fhe had no farther concern with him 
than merely to gallant her about to public places, 
fhe had no bufinefs to enquire into his private cire 
cumftances;—that if he were married, his wife 
only had to do with it; and as for her own part, 
fhe thought him a very pfetty fellow, and quite 
fit for the ufe the had made of him; adding, that 
if fhe were miftrefs of his heart, it was indifferent 
to her who had his hand. 

Meliffa, it is probable, had indeed no other 
view in entertaining Dorimon and receiving his 
addreffes, than the fame fhe had-in treating with 
a like behaviour numbers before him, merely for 
the fake of hearing herfelf praifed, and giving 
pain, as fhe imagined, to others of her admirers, 
who were lefs frequently admitted. 

But -how dangerous a thing it is to have too 
great an intimacy with a perfon of a different fex, 
many of a greater fhare of difcretion than Melifla 
have experienced. This unwary lady, in medita- 
ting new arts, the more to captivate her lover, 
became enfnared herfelf;—in fine, the liked, fhe 
loved, as much as any woman of that airy'and yo 
Jatile difpofition can be faid to love:—what fhe 
felt for him, however, had all the effects which 
ithe moft ferious paffion in one of a different tem- 
per could have produced, and Dorimon had as 
ample a gratification of his defires, as his moft 
fanguine hopes could have prefented him an 
idea of. . 

‘ Alithea, all this while loft ground in his affec 
tion ;—fhe every day feemed lefs fair, and what 
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ever the faid or did had in it a kind of aukward- 
nefs, which before he was far from difcovering in 
her: every thing was now difpleafing in her.. If 
endearing, her fondnefs-was childith and filly; 
—and if fhe was more referved, fullen and ill. 
natured. One moment he was out of humour 
if the fpoke, the next offended at her filence.— 
He was continually feeking fome pretence to find 
fault with the moft juftifiable conduc that ever 
was, and even vexed that he had nothing in reality 
to condemn. An unhappy, but certain confe- 
quence of a new attachment, which, not content 
with the injury it does, alfo adds to it by ill hu« 
mour, and a with of fome occafion to hate the ob- 
jet we no longer love. 

The poor lady could not but obferve this alte. 
ration in his behaviour; but as fhe was far from 
guefling the real motive, imputed it to fome un« 
lucky turn in his affairs, though of what nature 
the could not imagine, he having a large fortune 
fettled on him at their marriage, befide the rever« 
fion of what his father should die poffeffed of, and 
was in the power of nobody to deprive him of. 

On the firft notice she took of his difcontent, 
she afked him as became a tender and affectionate 
wife, if any thing had happened either from her 
family or his own to give him fubje& of com- 
plaint? But he anfwering with peevishnefs, she 
defifted from any farther inquiry, judging, as he 
did not think proper to truft her with the fecret, 
it would but add to his difquiets to teflify a de 
fire of knowing it. 

For more than a whole year did she combat 
his ill-humour with fweetnefs, gentlenefs, and the 
_ moft obliging behaviour; and though she began 
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do think herfelf loft to his affe€tion, bore even that 
afliting refleCtion with the moft fubmiffive pa- 
tience, ftill flattering herfelf, that if ic were even 
fo, he would one day confider she deferved not 
her ill fortune. 

. Jealoufy was, however, a paffion she was whole 
ly unacquainted with: many very beautiful ladies 
often vifited at her houfe, and she had never feen 
the leaft propenfity in him to gallantry with any 
of them;—he rather behaved to them with a 
greater referve than was confiftent with the good 
breeding and complaifance which might have been 
expeted from a man of his years; fo that fhe ima- 
gined rather a difguft to the whole fex was grow 
ing on him, than any particularattachment to one. 

Thus did her innocence and unfufpeting na- 
ture deceive her, till one day a female friend, more 
bufy than wife, opened her eyes to the true reafon 
of her hufband’s coldnefs. 

This lady, by means of a fervant-maid fhe had 
lately entertained, and who had lived with Me- 
liffa long enough to know the whole fecret of her 
amour with Dorimon, and was difmiffed on fome 
diflike, was made acquainted with all that paffed 
between that guilty pair. She learned from this 
unfaithful creature, that Meliffa had been made a 
mother by Dorimon, and that the child was dif- 
pofed of to a perfon, who, for a prefent of fifty 
guineas, had taken the fole charge of it, fo as it 
fhould never appear to the difgrace of the unna- 
tural parents. Not the moft minute circumflance 
relating to the affair but was betrayed by this 
wretch, partly in revenge for her having been 
difcarded by her former lady, and partly to gain 
Vou. I. Cc 
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favour with the prefent, who, the eafily perceived, 
loved to hear news of this kind. 

Alithea would fain have treated this account 
as fabulous, and have perfuaded her friend to re. 
gard it only as a piece of malice in the reporter; 
but the other was politive in her affertion, and 
told her it was utterly impoflible for fuch a crea 
ture to drefs up a filion with fo many particulars, 
and fuch a fhew of truth;——“ Befides, added the, 
‘¢ if there was nothing in it, we might eafily dif 
‘* prove all fhe has faid, by going to the woman 
«© who has the care of the child, and whofe name 
‘¢ and place of abode fhe has told me.” 

Compelled at laft to believe her misfortune but 
too certain, a while the gave loofe to tears, and to 
complainings, but her good fenfe, as well as good- 
nature, foon got the better of her burft of pafli- 
on; and when her friend afked her in what man- 
ner fhe would proceed, in order to do herfelf jut 
tice,—** What can I do,-replied this charming 
‘* wife, but endeavour to render myfelf more obli- 
“¢ ging, more pleafant, more engaging, if poflible, 
“than my rival, and make Dorimon fee, he can 
‘ find nothing in Melifla that is wanting in me.” 

** O Heaven! cried the lady, can you forgive 
“ fuch an injury?” ‘* Yes, refumed Alithea, fti- 
“‘ fling her fighs as much as the was able, Love 
‘* is an involuntary paflion.” ** And will you not 
‘“‘ upbraid him with his ingratitude, and expofe 
‘© Meliffa!” faid fhe. ‘ Neither the one nor the 
“ other, anfwered Alithea coldly: Either of thefe 
© methods would indeed render me unworthy ofa 
“return of his affection; and I conjure and be- 
“ feech you, added she, by all the friendship I 
*‘ flatter mylelf you have for me, that you will 
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« never make the lea{t mention of this affair to any 
one in the world.” 

This moderation was aftonishing to the perfon 
who was witnefs of it; however she promifed to 
be intirely filent, fince it was requefted with fo 
much earneftnefs; but how little she was capable 
of keeping her word, moft of her acquaintance 
could teftify, to whom not only the fault of Do- 
rimon, but the manner in which his wife received 
the account of it, was not three days a fecret. 

Alithea was no fooner left alone, and at liber- 
ty to meditate more deeply on the shocking in- 
telligence she had received, than she again began 
to fancy there was a poflibility of its being falle, 
—the fufpence, however, feeming more uneafy to 
her than the confirmation could be, refolved to be 
more fully convinced of the truth, if there was 
any means of being fo. 

Accordingly she made an old woman, who had 
been her nurfe in her family, and whofe fidelity 
and difcretion she could depend upon, her confi- 
dante in this affair; and it was concluded be- 
tween them, that a fpy should be employed to 
follow Dorimon at a diftance wherever he went, 
and alfo make a private inquiry into the beha- 
viour and charaGer of Melifla among the neigh- 
bours who lived near her. 

A very little fearch ferved to unravel the my- 
ftery, and corroborate all that had been faid to her 
concerning it.—The emiffary foon learned that 
Dorimon failed not one day in his vifits to this en- 
groffer of his heart;—that they were often feen 
to go out together in a hackney-coach in the be- 
ginning of the evening, and that the lady returned 


not till near morning:—that fhe had been ob- 
Cca 
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ferved fome months paft, to be more grofs than 
ufual, and had.affe€ted to wear a loofe drefs;— 
that fhe had been abfent from her lodgings three 
or four days, came home very much indifpofed, 
and kept her bed for more than a week, yet had 
neither phyfician nor apothecary to attend her; and 
on the whole, it was believed by every body; that 
fhe had been in that time delivered of a child. 
‘The unhappy wife of Dorimon, now as much 
affured of his perfidy as the could be without ocus 
lar demonittration, fet herfelf to bear it with as 


much patience as fhe was able; which was indeed ° 


fufficient to render her behaviour fuch as. made 
him certain in his own mind, that she had not the 
leaft fufpicion of the wrong he did her; and alfo 
compelled him very often to accufe himfelf for 
being guilty of what he could not anfwer to his 
reafon, yet had not ftrength enough of refolution 
to refrain, eveh though the condu& of Meliffa, 
who could not help coquetting with others, even 
before his face, occafioned him to have many quar 
rels with her, and made him fee, in fpite of the 
paffion he {lill continued to have for her, the dif- 
ference between a.miftrefs and a wife. 

Whenever Alithea refle€ted on this change ia 
her hufband, as she had little elfe in her mind, 
there was no part in the adventure appeared more 
ftrange to her, than that a lady born and educated 
in the manner she knew Melifla was, and who 
has fo far yielded to the temptations of her paflion, 
as to throw off all modefty and honour for the gra- 
tification of it, should have fo little regard for the 
innocent babe, the produce of her guilty flame, as 
to abandon it to miferies of she knew not what 
kind.—This was a barbarity she thought exceeded 
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the crime to which it owed its birth, and fhe 
more readily forgave the injury done to herfelf, 
than, that to the helplefs infant. 

The more fhe reflected, the more the was af- 
tonifhed, that womankind could a& fo contrary 
to nature; and by often picturing to herfelf the 
woes to which this poor deferted child might pro- 
bably be expofed, became at length fo diffolved in 
foft compaflion, as to form a refolution, which I 
believe, few befide herfelf were ever capable of. 

She had been informed, by her officious friend, 
both of the name and habitation of the woman 
with whom this poor little creature had been left; 
and without making any one perfon privy to her 
defign, muffled herfelf up in her capuchin, and 
went in a hackney-chair to her houfe; the other 
received her with a great deal of refpect and kind- 
nefs, imagining fhe was come on the fame bufinefs 
Melifia, and many befides her, who love the crime, 
but hate the fhame of being detected in it, had 
done.—She was immediately conducted into 2 
private room, and told, that fhe might be free in 
communicating anything toher, for fhe was a pers 
fon who had been intrutied by thofe who would 
not be thought guilty of a falfe ftep for the world. 

The virtuous Alithea blufhed, even at being 
fufpected by this woman to be guilty of an a& her 
foul fhuddered at the thoughts another could coms 
mit, and foon put an end to the harangues fhe was 
making on her own care, fkill, and fidelity: —* I 
s¢ come not,” faid the wife of Dorimon, * on the 
" bufineis you feem to think, yet that which no 
** lefs requires your fecrecy :—1] have no unhappy 
*¢ infant to leave with you; but to eafe you of one 
‘* whom you have lately taken charge of.” 
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The midwife looked very much furprized to 
hear her fpeak in this manner, and knew not well 
what an{wer to make; but Alithea foon put an end 
to her fufpence, by telling her that the was in the 
fecret of the lady whowasdelivered of a child at her 
houfe fuch a time, which fhe mentioned exaétly to 
her, and who had given fifty guineas to be eafed 
for ever of the trouble of it —** lam,” faid Alithea, . 
‘s a near relation of that gentleman to whom the lite 
‘6 tle wretch owes its being, and who cannot con. 
“* fent that any thing which does fo, though begot 
‘© in an unwarrantable way, fhould be deferted and 
‘¢ expofed in the fafhion {uch children often are:— 
‘* | therefore defire, that, if alive, you will let me 
fee it, that I may provide for it in a different 
‘© way than it can be expeéted you fhould do for 
“‘ the poor pittance left you by the mother.” » 

‘The woman then began to expatiate on the im- 
poflibility of her taking the care fthécould with to 
do of children left with her on thofe terms; but, 
that Heaven knew, the did all the could, and often 
Jaid out more than fhe received.—She affured her 
that the child the inquired after was alive, anda 
fine boy; and that he was with a perfon who in- 
deed nurfed for the parifh, but was a very good 
woman, and did her duty. 

‘* That may be,” faid Alithea; “but I mufthave 
‘¢him removed; and if you can provide another, 
‘« who may be depended upon, I have orders from 
*« the father to fatisfy you for your trouble, ina 
** more ample manner than you can defire: in the 
‘* mean time,” continued fhe, putting five guineas 
into her hand, * take this as an earneft, and let 
«¢ the child be brought here to-morrow about this 
“time, and a new nurfe whom you can recome 
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« mend, and I will give them a meeting.” 

A great deal of farther difcourfe paffed between 
them on this affair, on the conclufion of which 
the woman agreed to do whatever was required 
of her; and was doubtlefs no lefs rejoiced at the 
offer made by this unknown lady, than the was 
that by accepting of it fhe fhould preferve from 
mifery an innocent creature, who though the had 
not feen, fhe felt a kind of natural affeCtion for, 
as being Dorimon’s.| 

This excellent pattern of good=nature and con 
jugal love, took with her the next day every thing 
befitting a child to wear whom fhe was determined 
to make her own by adoption; and no fooner faw 
him in his new nurfe’s arms, than fhe took him, 
embraced and kifled him with a tendernefs little 
lefs than maternal; and having agreed upon terms 
for him, made him be dreffed in her prefence in 
the things fhe had brought, which were very rich, 
and had belonged to her own fon at his age; and 
every thing being fettled highly to the fatisfaction 
of all parties concerned, returned home with a fe- 
cret contentment in her mind, which no,words 
are able to exprefs. 

Nor was this a fudden ftart of goodnefs and ge- 
nerofity which 1 have known fome people to have 
manifefted for a time, and afterwards repented of: 
—the more fhe reflected on what fhe had done, 
the more pleafure fhe felt in it —She never let a 
week pafs over without going to fee her charge, 
and how the perfon intrufted with him behaved. 
—Had he been in reality her own, and heir of the 
greateft poffeffions, her diligence in looking after 
the management of him could not be more. 

Dorimon all this while perfifted in his attach- 
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ment to Meliffa, though her ill conduct gave him 
fuch frequent occafions of quarrelling with her, 
that they were feveral times on the point of fees 
ing eacu other no more.—The long intimacy be» 
tween them, however, gavefufficient room forcen. 
fure:—thofe leaft inclined to judge the worft of 
things, could not help faying, that it looked ill 
for a matried man to appear in all public places 
without his wife, and in company with a lady 
whom fhe was not even acquainted with; but o- 
thers there were who were informed of their more 
guilty meetings in private, and talked with fo 
little referve on the occafion, that what was faid 
reached the ears of the kindred of them both:— 
thofe of Alithea’s were extremely troubled and in- 
cenfed at. the indignity offered to a woman whofe 
behaviour not envy itfelf could traduce;—but de- 
firous of being better informed of the truth than 
by common fame, they afked her many queftions, 
eoncerning the conduct of her hufband towards 
her; and gave fome hints, plain enough to be un- 
derftood, that the world had but an ill opinion of 
him on that head. 

To all which this excellent wife replied with 
an air that fhewed how little fhe was pleafed with 
any difcourfes of that nature;—telling them, that 
the idle fcandal of perfons, who made it their bu- 
finefs to pick meanings out of nothing, ought to be 
defpifed, not liftened to;—that the herfelf, who 
muft be allowed the beft judge, found nothing in 
~ Dorimon’s manner of living with her to complain 
of; and that fhe fhould never believe that perfon 
wifhed her well, who endeavoured to fill her mind 
with any fufpicions on that-fcore. 

Thefe anfwers at length filenced all who took 
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an intereft inher happinefs; her friends wifely re- 
flecting, that though all they had heard of Dori- 
mon were true, the greateft addition that could be 
to her misfortune, was to be convinced of it. 

But the father of Dorimon, who was a perfon 
of great fobriety, and to whom the virtues of Ali- 
thea had rendered her extremely dear, was lefs 
eafily put off than thofe of her own blood.—He 
chid his fon in the fevereft manner; and on his 
denying what he was accufed of, and throwing 
out fome infinuations, as if he imagined his wife 
had uttered fomecomplaints againft him,—** No,” 
faid the old gentleman, “ fhe bears the wrongs 
“ you do her but with too much patience; and 

“either not fees, or pretends not to fee, what is 
‘“‘ obvious to the whole town befide.” He then 
ran into many encomiums on the fweetnefs of her 
difpofition; faid, that whether her complaifance 
toward him were owing either to an unfufpedting 

" nature, or to her prudence in aiming to regain his 
love by fuch ways as were moft likely to fucceed, 
either of thefe qualities qught not to lofe their 
merit with a man of underftanding; ‘ and me- 
** thinks,” added he, * fhould make you afhamed 
“as often as you reflect that you have ated fo as 

“‘ to oblige her to exert all her love and virtue to 
“¢ forgive.” 

Thefe kind of difcourfes loft not all their ef- 
fe& on Dorimon:—he had often been aftonifhed, 
that all the rumours which had been fpread con- 
cerning his amour with Meliffa,and which feemedi 
to him next to an impoffibility not to have reached 
the ears of his wife, had never occafioned her to 
let fall fome hints at leaft, as if the feared a rival 
in his heart.—He very well knew the wanted not 
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a great fhare of difcernment in other things, and 
to be blind to that alone wherein the had the moft 
concern, he never could account for.—He had of« 
‘ten heard from his acquaintance, and fometimes 
been a witnefs of the bebaviour of women to their 
hufbands on thefubje& of jealoufy; and found that 
of Alithea fo widely different from all he had been 
told of others, that he could not help being ex- 
tremely puzzled what motive to afcribe it to; but 
was obliged to acquiefce in his own mind with the 
remonftrance made by his father, that whether it 
were owing toher owninnocence, which would not 
fuffer her to think another could be guilty, or to 
the ftrength of refolution and difcretion which en- 
abled her to bear the injury done to her, he was, 
however, either way more fortunate than any huf- 
band he knew of in the like circumfiances; and in 
{pite of his faulty inclination for Meliffa, prefent- 
ed her to his cooler thoughts in the moft amiable 
light. 

It is highly probable, that in maturely balancing 
the folid merits of the wife, again(ft the light and 
trifling allurements of the miftrefs, he would in 
time have brought himfelf to do juftice to the one, 
and entirely ceafed to have any regard for the o- 
ther; but the virtues of Alithea had already fuf- 
tained a fufficient trial, and Heaven thought fit to 
reward them, when fhe, fo long inured to fuffer- 
ing, leaft expected a relief. 

By accuftoming herfelf to perform the duties of 
a mother to the child of Melifla, the grew really 
to love him as fuch; and what at firft was only 
pity, converted by degrees into a tender affedtion. 
— When Dorimon was abroad, fhe would often 


order him to be brought to her, and fending for 
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her own at the fame time, diverted herfelf with ob- 
ferving the little grimaces which the two infants 
would make at each other.—She was one day em- 
ployed in this manner, when Dorimon unexpect- 
edly returned, and came directly into the room 
where they were :—-whatever indifference he had 
for his wife, he had always fhewn the greateft ten- 
dernefs to her fon, and he now took him in his 
arms and kiffled him, as was his cuftom to do.— 
« Here is another little one,” faid Alithea, fmiling, 
4¢who claims fome portion of your kindnefs too,” 
and at the fame time prefented Meliffa’s child to 
him. ‘“ By what right, madam?” replied Dori- 
mon, in the fame-gay tone.—* As he is mine,” re- 
fumed his wife — Yours!” cried he.—** Yes,” 
an{wered fhe, ‘he is mine by adoption,and I muft 
‘have you look upon him as your’s alfo.” ‘* My 
“complaifance for you may carry me greatlengths,” 
faid he; “ but as know you do nothing without 
“ being able to give a reafon, I fhould be glad to 
‘¢ learn the motive of fo extraordinary a requeft.” 

One of the children beginning to whimper a lit- 
tle, Alithea ordered the nurfes totake them both into 
another room; and finding Dorimon in an exceed- 
ing good humour, was pufhed on by an irrefiftible 
impulfe, to {peak to him in the following manner: 

‘‘ The infant you faw,” faid the in a more fe- 
rious tone than before, *¢ and whom | havein reality 
‘ taken under my care, owes its being to two pet- 
** fons of condition; but being illegally begot, the 
“ care of reputation prevailed above nature; and 
46 this innocent produce of an inconfiderate pafhion 
“¢ | found abandoned; a wretched caft-away, ei- 
“ ther to perifh, or furviving, furvive but to mife- 
** ries much worfe than death—The thought was 
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a great fhare of difcernment in other things, and 
to be blind. to that alone wherein fhe had the moft 
concern, he never could account for.—He had of. 

‘ten heard from his acquaintance, and fometimes 
been a witnefs of the behaviour of women to their 
hufbands on thefubjeé& of jealoufy; and found that 
of Alithea fo widely different from all he had been 
told of others, that he could not help being ex. 
tremely puzzled what motive to afcribe it to; but 
was obliged to acquiefce in his own mind with the 
remonftrance made by his father, that whether it 
were owing toher owninnocence, which would not 
fuffer her to think another could be guilty, or to 
the ftrength of refolution and difcretion which en- 
abled her to bear the injury done to her, he was, 
however, either way more fortunate than any huf- 
band he knew of in the like circumfiances; and in 
fpite of his faulty inclination for Meliffa, prefent- 
ed her to his cooler thoughts in the moft amiable 
light. 

Iris highly probable, that in maturely balancing 
the folid merits of the wife, again({t the light and 
trifling allurements of the miftrefs, he would in 
time have brought himfelf to do juftice to the one, 
and entirely ceafed to have any regard for the o« 
ther; but the virtues of Alithea had already fuf- 
tained a fufficient trial, and Heaven thought fit to 
reward them, when fhe, fo long inured to fuffer- 
ing, leaft expected a relief. 

By accuftoming herfelf to perform the duties of 
a mother to the child of Melifla, the grew really 

to love him as fuch; and what at firft was only 
pity, converted by degrees into a tender affection. 
When Dorimon was abroad, fhe would often 
order him to be brought to her, and fending for 
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fer own at the fame time, diverted herfelf with ob- 
ferving the little grimaces which the two infants 
would make at each other.—She was one day em- 
ployed in this manner, when Dorimon unexpecé- 
edly returned, and came directly into the room 
where they were :—whatever indifference he had 
for his wife, he had always fhewn the greateft ten- 
dernefs to her fon, and he now took him in his 
arms and kiffled him, as was his cuftom to do.— 
“ Here is another little one,” faid Alithea, fmiling, 
‘who claims fome portion of your kindnefs too,” 
and at the fame time prefented Meliffa’s child to 
him. ‘ By what right, madam?” replied Dori- 
mon, in the fame-gay tone.—“‘ As he is mine,” re- 
fumed his wife —“ Yours!” cried he.—‘ Yes,” 
anfwered fhe, “‘he is mine by adoption, and I muft 
“have you look upon him as your’s alfo.” ‘* My 
“complaifance for you may carry me greatlengths,” 
faid he; ‘ but as know you do nothing without 
“ being able to give a reafon, I fhould be glad to 
“ learn the motive of fo extraordinary a requeft.” 

One of the children beginning to whimper a lit- 
tle, Alithea ordered the nurfes totake them both into 
another room; and finding Dorimon in an exceed- 
ing good humour, was pufhed on by an irrefiftible 
impulfe, to {peak to him in the following manner: 

** The infant you faw,” faid the in a more fe- 
rious tone than before, ‘* and whom | havein reality 
“ taken under my care, owes its being to two per- 
** fons of condition; but being illegally begot, the 
“ care of reputation prevailed above nature; and 
4 this innocent produce of an inconfiderate pafion 
*¢ | found abandoned; a wretched caft-away, ei- 
“ ther to perifh, or furviving, furvive but to mife- 
** ries much worfe than death.—The thought was 
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“ fhocking to me, and I refolved to fnatch him 
«‘ from the threatened woes, and provide for him 
“ out of my private purfe, in fuch a manner ag 
s* may not make his life hateful to him.” 

*¢ An aétion truly charitable,” faid Dorimona 
little perplexed; ‘ but this is not the reafon I ex- 
« pected, fince by the fame rule your pity might 
‘¢ be extended to hundreds, whom, doubtlefs, you 
‘¢ may find expofed in the like manner. It muf, 
66 therefore, be fome plea more forcible than mere. 
Ss compaffion that attaches you particularly to this 
6 child.” 

Alithea, who had forefeen what anfwer her huf- 
band would make, was all the time he was {peak- 
ing, debating within herfelf, whether it would be 
beft for her to evade, or to confefs the truth of 
this affair; and not being able to determine as yet, 
appeared no lefs confufed and difordered than the 
would have been, if about to make an acknow- 
ledgment for fome arent offence :—at laft, * A 
* plea there is indeed,” faid fhe, ‘ but”—here 
her voice and courage failed her, and fhe was ut- 
terly unable to give him the fatisfaQiion he afked. 

Dorimon was confounded beyond meafure, and 
not knowing what to think of a behaviour fo new, 
and which feemed to denote fhe laboured with 
fome fecret of great importance, he looked fted- 
faftly on her for fome minutes; and perceiving 
that the changed colour, and had her eyes fixed 
on the earth, grew quite impatient for the certain- 
ty of what, as he has fince confeffed, he then be- 
gan to conceive, cried out, ** What plea?—What 
© myftery?” 

** A myftery,” replied fhe, ** which I had much 
** rather you would guefs at than oblige me to un~ 
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« ravel—Oh Dorimon!” continued fhe, after a. 
paufe, ‘is there no inftin& in nature that can in- 

“ form you; my affection for the father, makes his 

“ offspring, of whomfoever born, dear to me?—1 

« cannot hate Melifia fo much as I love Dorimon; 

« and while Iam performing the offices of a mother 

to this child, forget the thare the has in him, to 

s¢ remember what I owe to him as yours.” 

The reader’s own imaginations muft here fup- 
ply the place of defcription.—Impoflible it is for 
any words to give a juft idea of what a hufband, 
circumftanced like Dorimon, mutt fee! !—To have 
his fault thus palpably made known to her, whom 
he moft defired fhould be ignorant of it,—to re- 
ceive the higheft obligations, where he could have 
expeted only refentment,—and to hear the de- 
te€tion of what he had done difcovered to him by 
the injured perfon in fuch a manner as if herfelf, 
not he, had been the criminal,—fo hurried his 
thoughts between remorfe, aftonifhment, and 
fhame, as left him not the power of making the 
leaft reply to what the faid:—he walked feveral 
turns about the room in a difordered motion, en- 
deavouring to recover a prefence of mind, which 
feemed fo neceflary on this occafion, but in vain; 
and at laft, throwing himfelf into an eafy chair, 
juft oppofite to that in which his wife was fitting, 
“ Good God!” cried he, “ am 1 awake!—Can 
“it be pofhible there is fuch a woman in the 
world.” 

The fweet-tempered Alithea could not fee him 

* in thefe agitations without a concern, which made 
her almoft repent her haying occafioned them :— 
fhe ran haftily to him,and throwing her arms about 
his neck, “* My dear, dear orimon,” faid fhe, * let 
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“¢ it not trouble youthat I am in poffeflion of a fecret 
* which I neither fought after, nor, when in a man- 
“¢ ner forced upon me, ever divulged to any perfonin 
‘¢ the world.—Confider me as I am—your wife,— 
‘part of yourfelf,—and you will then be affured 
“you can be guilty of no errors which I ‘thal 
*¢ not then readily excufe, and carefully conceal. 
«Judge of my fincerity,” continued fhe, re« 
newing her embraces, ‘* by my behaviour, which 
«* you are fenfible has not the leaft been changed 
«“ by my knowledge of this affair.” 

‘* O Alithea,” cried he, prefling her tenderly to 
his bofom, ‘* 1am indeed fenfible how littl¢ I have 
« deferved fuch proofs of your amazing goodnefs; 
“ my foul overflows with gratitude and love;— 
«¢ yet how can I atone for my paft crimes ?”’— 
‘*s By mentioning it no more,” interrupted fhe, 
** and to let me fhare in that heart my want of 
‘* charms denies me the hopes of filling wholly.” 

‘To thefe endearing words he anfwered only in 
broken fentences, but fuch as more teftified what 
fhe wifhed to find in him towards her, than the 
moft eloquent fpeeches could have done.—She 
now was convinced that the victory the had gaine 
ed over him was perfect and fincere, and would 
have known a tranfport without alloy, but for the 
tender pain it gave her to find fo much difficulty 
in perfuading him to forgive himfelf. 

He held her fitting on his knee, with his arms 
round her waift, while fhe related to him the means 
by which fhe was made acquainted with his crime; 
concealing no part of what either fhe heard, the 
fteps fhe took after the knowledge of her misfor- 
tune, and the various emotions which paffed in 
her foul, during the long feries of his indifference 
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to her; in all which he found fomething to ad- 
mire; and the more he faw into the greatnefs, as 
well as fweetnefs of her mind, the more his love 
and aftonifhment increafed. 

The firit proof he gave her, that fhe fhould 
have nothing for the future to apprehend on the 
fcore of Melifla, was to write a letter to that lady; 
wherein he acquainted her, that, fenfible of the 
injury he had done the beft of wives and women, 
he was determined to purfue no pleafures in which 
fhe did not participate.—He reprefented to her 
the fhame and folly of carrying on an intrigue of 
the nature theirs had been, in the moft pathetic 
terms; and advifed her to think of living fo as to 
regain that reputation in the world, which he was 
obliged to confefs, he had contributed to make her 
lofe;—affured her, that the refolution he had 
now made, of fecing her no more, was not to be 
fhaken by any arguments in her power to make 
ufe of; therefore begged fhe would endeavour to 
follow his example, and forget all that had pafled 
. between them- 

This, he fhewing to Alithea, gave her a new 
opportunity of exerting her good-nature —She 
made him write it over again, in order to foften 
fome expreflions in it, which fhe would have it 
were more harfh than was becoming in him toa 
woman he had once loved; and perhaps would 
have rendered it at laft too gentle for the purpofe 
it was intended, could fhe have prevailed on him 
to alter it according to the dictates of her own 
compaffionate and forgiving foul. But he belt 
knew the temper of the perfon he had to deal with, 
and would not bid her adieu in fuch a manner as 
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fhould give her the leaft room to flatter herfelf it 
would not be his lait. 

Though he defired no anfwer, he received one, 
filled with the moft virulent reproaches on him- 
felf, and mingled with many contemptuous re- 
fle&tions on his wife.—The firft, he was unmoved 
at; but the other totally deftroyed all the remains 


of regard and confideration he had for her.—He » 


tore the letter into a thoufand pieces; and to fhew 
this injurious lady the contempt and refentment 
with which he had treated what fhe faid, gathered 
up the fcattered fragments, and fent them back 
to her under a fealed cover, but without writing 
a word. 

After this he was entirely eafy; Melifla made 
"no efforts to regain him, but contented herfelf with 
railing againfthim andthe innocent Alithea where- 
ever fhe went; but moft people knowing the mo- 
tive, her malice had no other effe& than to make 
herfelf laughed at:—fhe foon, however, entered 
into a new amour, and in the noife that made, all 
talk of her former engagement was laid. afide; 
while the happy Alithea enjoyed the recompence 
of her virtue, in the continued tendernefs of a huf- 
band, who never could have laved her half fo well 
had he not loved elfewhere, becaufe he never could 
have had an opportunity of being fo well acquain- 
ted with thofe virtues in her, which were the 
ground of his affection. 

The compaflion fhe had fhewn for the child of 
Melifla was not a temporary ftart of goodnefs; 
—the perfifted in the moft tender care of him,— 
had him educated in the fame manner with her 
own,—and, to alleviate the misfortune of his 
birth, engaged Dorimon to fet apart a confiderable 
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fum of money, in order to put him into a bufinefsy. 
which, when he grows of years to undertake it, 
will, according to all human probability, be his 
own fault if he does not fucceed in. 

I have been the more tedious in this narrative, 
becaufe I think there is no particular in the con- 
duct of the amiable Alithea that ought to be 
omitted, or may not ferve to fhew how mucha 
perfect good-nature may enable us to fuftain, and 
to forgive. 

I would have no hufband, however, depend om 
this example, and become a Dorimon in expecta- 
tion of finding an Alithea in his wife:—it is put- 
ting the love and virtue of a woman to too fevere 
a teit; and the more he thinks her capable of for= 
giving, the lefs ought he to offend. 

Numberlefs are the branches of good-nature! 
Numberlefs are the benefits we receive ourfelves 
by it, and confer on others! Yet 1 have obferved: 
that this admirable quality, though in every one’s 
mouth, is underftood but by few: moft people are 
apt to confound it with another, which indeed, in 
fome refpects, has very much the appearance of 
it, but is in reality far fhort of it in value. It 
may juftly be called the hand- maid of that great la~ 
dy; it obeys her commands, delivers her decrees,, 
and waits on all her ations; but can do little of 
itfelf, and fhould never be put in comparifon. 

What I mean, is an eafy freedom of behaviour,. 
a ready compliance with any thing propofed im 
company, an endeayour to divert and pleafe, and 
fometimes an hofpitality and liberality; and yet a 
perfon may be all this, without that good-nature I 
haye attempted to defcribe, and which is able to: 
work.fuch prodigious effects. —The term 1 would. 
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therefore give this inferior good-quality, is good: 


humour; and how wide a difference there is bes © 


tween that and good-nature few but have experi» 
enced. 

Not but it has its virtues, though in a lefs exe 
tenfive degree,and notequally permanent.—Meera 
good-humour, if abufed, will degenerateinto its rea 
verfe; but good-nature is always the fame, and in- 
capable of changing:—like the divine Source, of 
which it isan emanation, it returns injuries with 
benefits; it endeavours to work on the bad heart 
that offers them, by foft perfuafion, and pities 
what it cannot mend.—In fine, good-humour is 
obliged to others for its fupport, good-nature only 
to itfelf. 

As they, however, appear fo much alike, that 
without a long and perfect acquaintance with the 
perfon they are not to be diftinguithed, and are 
often miftaken even by ourfelves, a little retrofpec& 
into our actions, and the fource of them, is abfo« 
lutely neceflary; and then whofoever is poffeffed 
oi the one may, without much difficulty, improve 
it into the other. 

There is no one thing which affords a greater 
proof of good-nature than being communicative, 
and imparting, as: much as in us lies, what degree 
of knowledge we dre poffeffed of, to thofe who 
may have lefs extended capacities, or fewer advan« 
tages of improvement.—Good-humour will make 
us ready to acknowledge and’ commend, perhaps 
beyond what it even merits, any excellence we find 
in another; but good-nature will make us take 
the pains of inftructing how that excellence may be 
heightened.—Good-humour fhuns not an oppor+ 


¥ 


tunity of obliging; but good-nature is induftriows. 
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in‘feeking out as many 2s it can.—Good-humour 
frequently promifes more than is in its power to 
perform; but good nature does more than it gives 
you reafon to expect. 

- Thefe are fome of the many marks by whick, 
with a little application, you may know the diffe. 
rence between them; and it certainly is the bufi- 
nefs of every prudent perfon to make this difco- 
very in all thofe they have any dealings with, os 
dependence upon; beeaufe otherwife they may be 
deceived into too high an opinion of the one, and 
fail in theiz due regard to the other. 

There are people in the world, who feel no 
fatisfaction equal to that of doing good;—who 
wait not to be afked to do every thing in their 
power to ferve you;—and will not {eruple to do 
a fmall prejudice to themfelves, if by it they may 
procure a great advantage to their neighbours :—~ 
yet, notwithftanding all: this innate benevolence 
and fweetnefs of difpofition, have fo ungracious a 
manner in conferring favours, that the receiver 
lofes half the fatisfa€tion of the benefit, and the 
giver more than half the praifes due to his gene- 
rofity.—The foul. of fuch.a one, has in it all thofe 
heavenly qualities which make up what we call 
good-nature; but there are oftentimes deficiencies 
either in the education or temperament of a per~ 
fon, which will-not fuffer it to fhine forth with 
that unblemifhed luftre that fo much attracts the 
love and admiration of mankind; and the highe& 
character he bears from thofe moft obligated to 
him, is that of a furly good man. 

A benefit beftowed in.a peevith, fullen, or dice 
tatorial way, is making one feel too feverely the 
neccflity we are under of receiving it; and fomg 
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there are fo delicate, that they would rather chufe 
to remain under the moft cruel diftreffes, than be 
relieved from them by a perfon of this caft. 

Good-humour is therefore the proper channel 
through which the benefits flowing from good-na- 
ture ought to be conveyed, in order to compofe a 
truly amiable character. 

I doubt not but my readers will underftand, that 
by good-humour I mean courtefy, affability, cheare 
fulnefs,and that certain foftnefs of manners which 
is fo engaging to all we come among; but more 
particularly to thofe who are-any ways obliged to 
us.—Thofe qualities, I think, may with propriety 
enough, be compared to fo many {weetly purling 
ftreams, which, though too fhallow to afford us 
any great advantages, delight and charm us with, 
their gentle murmurs; and good-nature to thé 
capacious river which feeds their currents, and is 
the fource of all the pleafures they produce; yet, 
but for thefe outlets, would be apt to fwell into a. 
roughnefs difagreeable both to the eye and ear of 
all who approach its banks. 

Surinthus and Montano are two gentlemen 
who have an equal propenfity to actions of gene 
rofity and benevolence, yet are perfect oppolites in 
their manner of conducting them.—A merchant 
in the city, who had been in a very great intimacy 
with them both for a long time, happened by fome 
loffes at fea, and other difappointments, to be very 
much diftreffed in his circumftances: bills came 
faft upon: him, and though he paid while he was 
able, and frequently put himfelf to the utmoft in- 
conveniency to do fo, being willing to preferve his 
credit, in the hope of better fuccefs in other ven- 
aures he had abroad; yet he was juft upon the point 
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of breaking, when one day Surinthus having heard 
whifpers of his condition, came to him, and ac 
cofting him in an abrupt manner, ‘ What,” faid 
he, ‘is it true that you are undone?—they tell 
6 me you muft become a bankrupt in three or four 
days, and that there is no a of your 
‘ holding out longer.” 

The merchant was extremely fhocked, but con- 
fefled that what he had heard was but too true ;— 
and that he mutt yield to his hard fate unlefs he 
could raife a thoufand pounds immediately; which 
fum he faid, would make him perfe€lly eafy till 
the arrival of a thip, by which he hoped better 
news. 

“‘ That is uncertain,” replied Surinthus, with 
his former roughnefs; ‘* however, I will advance 
“ the money for you:—call on me two or three 
* hours hence, and I will have it ready.—But,” 
eontinued he, “ you have certainly been guilty of 
“ fome ill management, or you coujd not have fal- 
“len into thefe misfortunes ;”—then proceeded 
to tell him he did not like his dealing with fuch 
a one, and fuch a one; and his trading to this or 
that part of the world; and that, indeed, he-had 
for a good while expected it would come to this. 

So true are the poet’s words; 


“When things go ill, each fool pretends t” advife; 
“ And, if more happy, thinks himfelf more wife.” 


All this the poor merchant was obliged to bear, 
for the fake of the favour he was to do him; which 
was, indeed, truly generous and friendly, though 
offered in a fathion a little galling to one who was 
himfelf a man of great fpirit, and had been more 
accuftomed to confer than to receive obligations.. 











But he had fcarce time to reflect on this adven- 
ture, before he was told Montano defired to {peak 
to him. 

This gentleman, who had heard the fame news 
Surinthus had done, and inftigated by the fame 
motive, came to make an offer of his fervice; tho’ 
in a manner altogether the reverfe.—He took not 
the leaft notice of his misfortune; and behaving 
with his ufual cheerfulnefs and complaifance, after 
fome talk on ordinary affairs, ‘1 am glad,” faid he, 
** I was fo fortunate to find you at home; for Ihave 
* a requeft to make to you, which your compliance 
“ with will eafe me of a great deal of trouble.” 

The merchant havingaffured him, that he fhould 
rejoice in any opportunity of obliging him, ‘1 have 
* juft received fifteen hundred pounds,” refumed 
the other; “and to tell you the truth, I do not 


*  & know how to.difpofe of it;—I do not care to 


** keep fuch a fum in my houfe, and I have no 
‘* banker at prefent, nor any way of laying it out 
6‘ to my mind;—I fhould therefore be infinitely 
* obliged to you, if you would take it and throw 
*¢ it into trade.—I know perfons of your great deal 
« ings in the world can at any time have opportu- 
“ nities of getting rid of money to advantage.” 
Two fuch offers in one day, and from gentle- 
men who had no other obligations to him, than 
fuch as were reciprocal and common between per- 
fons of equal fortunes and conditions, might very 
well aftonith him; but the engaging manner in 
which the latter was made, did much more fo. 
However, as he was not perfectly allured Montano 
was acquainted with his neceflities, he could not 
think of abufing fo generous a friendfhip, and 
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therefore frankly difclofed to him all he knew be- 
fore as well as himfelf. 

_ While he was making the detail of his loffes, 
the other gave him frequent interruptions, telling 
him, that fuch accidents were no prodigies among 
men of bufinefs;—that what one year took away, 
another might return;—and that he was fo far 
from thinking a much greater fum than he had 
mentioned would be unfafe in his hands, that no= 
thing could give him a more fenfible mortification 
than his not accepting it.—* [ do aflure you, Sir, 
+] offer you no more than what I can very well 
“ fpare; and if fortune fhould be fo unjuf to your 
merits, as not to enable you to return it in one, 
4‘ two, three years, or longer, my affairs will fuf- 
“ fer nothing by the delay, and I fhould take it 
‘‘ unkindly, fhould you ever think of the affair 
“* with any fort of concern, till it entirely fuits 
“‘ with your convenience to repay it.” 

With words like thefe the merchant was pre 
vailed on to accept the money; and as foon as he 
had received it, he went to his more furly friend, 
and after having returned thofe grateful acknow- 
ledgements, which it muft be confeffed he merit- 
ed, told him, that an unlooked-for piece of good 
fortune had happened, which gave him the means 
of fatisfying his creditors, without that kind affift- 
ance he had been fo generous to offer. 

Surinthus feemed neither pleafed nor difpleaf- 
ed, but in his own rough fafhion, though honeft 
meaning, faid, it was very well;—that he thould 
have been welcome to the money if he had want- 
ed-it;—and that if ever he happened to have occa 
fion again, he might know where to find a friend. 

Now though any one in the fame circumftances 
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with this merchant, would think it a great blefling 


to meet with afriend like Surinthus, yet everybody 


| muft allow that the weight of fuch an obligation 
fat much lighter, by the engaging manner in which 
Montano conferred it. a alee 
» Strange it appears to me, that fome perfons, 
who go very great lengths to ferve their friends, 
fhould not go a little farther, and adorn their boun- 
ties with good-humour, fince it would coft them 
* nothing, and is no lefs conducive to the happinefs 
of the receiver, than the more expenfive part of 
the obligation. 

Certain it is, they do not fee this deficiency in 
themfelves, or they would never leffen the merit 
of their favours, by a wrong manner of conduéting 
them; efpecially as it is an error in behaviour fo 
eafily avoided. ; 

I would, therefore, fain perfuade every one who 
is about to give a proof of his good-nature in any 
friendly and benevolent office, to contrive it fo, as 
that what he does may feem.a favour to himfelf.— 
This it was that made the offer of Montano fo 
much more acceptable than that of Surinthus :—~ 
this fets a double value on the {malleft obligations, 
and makes the receiver eafy under the greatett. 


THE END OF THE SIXTH BOOK. 
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Avene. R, her charatter, 
Arminia, her bad tafte, 
Alcales and Palmyra, their ftory, 
Ariftobulus, how excufable, 
Antipathy in nature not to be worn off, 
Altizeera, much to be pitied 
Amaranthus, his paffion for Aminta, 
Applaufe, how intoxicating, 
Avarice, the worft of paffions, 
Adulphus, ruined by a dream, 
Ambition has no bounds, 3 
Aétions unhappy, the true caufe, I57 
Averfion to folitude, a fault, 163 
Adonius, his charatter, 184 
Amadea, her caufes for grief, 185 
wp Abufe of thinking, worfe than not thinking at all, 190 
/ Adventure of a traveller, 194 
Auttions greatly frequented, 208 
Alvario, unhappy in his children, 220 
Accomplifhments, which moft valuable, 245 
Amafina, how made unhappy, 247 
Armico, too hafty in his judgment, 255 
Admiration, by what preferved, 266 
Alithea, an inftance of her generofity, 30% 
BLY E domino, caufe of a fad miftake, 4o 
Brother, his diftrefs, 42 


Bloometta, her unhappy condition, 59 


Bellair and Miferia, an ill matched couple, 9% 
Beau Belfont and Mifs Tittup, the beft wifh cam be made for 

them, 83 
Bedlam, who fit for it, 130 
Bellizo, her hiftory, 146 
Belinda, her adventures, 173 
Britith ladies different from what they were formerly, 265 
Beauty, hurt by ill-nature, 274 
Body, how far influenced by the mind, 279 
Benefits, the manner in which they ought to be conferred, 319 
Cc ITANDER, faccefSful in love-affairs, 

Country ladies, eafily feduced, 38 
Caution, neceflary in parents, - 39 
Clergyman, a remarkable inftance of one, 54 
Celinda, unfortunate in her love, - 62 
Cleora, a warning to her, 7t 
Cleophil, his ungenerous behaviour, 350 
Caprice of a philofopher, I54 
Climate of England the fame as ever, - 155 
Contemplation, how pleafing in all ftations, rail 
Charleroy, me, her adventure at the opera, 236 
Crifis not to be negleéted, 245 
Compulfion, hateful to all reaformble beings, 236 
Comsplaitance, always a 313 
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IN DE X. 
DALIND A, her mean fpirit, 
Diftruft, a bafe paffion, 
Diverfion-mongers, very induftrious, 
Difobedience, juftly punifhed, 
Draxalla, an inftance of felf-created wretchednefs, 
Dorimon, how reclaimed, 
EUPH ROSINE, her charaéter, 
Erminia, how ruined, 
Effeminacy in the army cenfured, 
Examples of unhappy marriages, 
Elmira, an extraordinary cafe, 
Elements, feldom blended equally, 


Englith ladies, treated with too little refpeét, and wherefore, 


Examination into ourfelves neceflary, 


F® ENCH ladies, feldom make an ill ufe of liberty, 


Flavia, her adventures, 
Father, the fordid contrivance of one, 
Fidelio, his defpair, 
Fortune, the author and breaker of moft friendfhips, 
Free-will, not to be doubted, 


France, the many innocent diverfions to be found there, 


Fop, may be trifled with, 
Fancy, never idle, 


Favours, the merit of them leffened by an ill manner of be- 


ftowing, 
G' RLS, naturally vain, 
Generofity of a lover, 
Glory and love, not incompatible, 
Gaming and gamefters, how treated, 
Grant of our defires often unhappy, 
Good-breeding inferior to reputation, 
Gaiety in excefs, how to be correéted, 
Gratitude, highly due to parents, 
Good-nature, what it is, 
Good-nature, and good-humour, in what they differ, 
USBAND, the innocent ftratagem of one, 
Honour, an inftance of it, 
Home news, 
Happinefs, doubly weleome after adverfity, 
Hope ought to be encouraged, 
Hoydens, fome naturally fo, 
EALOUSY, the fpite it occafions, 
Impertinence of fomie people, 
Inftanceof public gratitude, 
Imperio, a lover of beauty, 
Impreffion made by a dream, 
Impcrio, the mortification he gave a lady, 
Inconfiftencies in love, 
Ill-nature, the fource of it, 
Infancy, a claim to tendernefs, 
K=* to the Femae Srectaror, forbid, 
Kindnefs, ill repaid, 
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IN DE XK 


Lows when to be approved, Page 9 
Liking, often taken for love, ib. 
Laxufy, the encouragement it finds, 25 
Lindamira, her ftory, 76 
Lacroon, his charatter, Too 
Lotteries, numerous of late, 118 
Leolin and Elmira, their ftory, 136 
Lavallie, his amour with Belinda, 1 174 
k\Loyter, count, an odd pronniin g in him, 182 
Letter of Sarah Old ion’s, 213 
Life, what time of it is beft for improvement, 218 
M! RA, her character, 4 
Martefia, her adventures, 10 
Marriages, hafty, feldom happy, Ir 
Mafquerades, how prejudicial, 25 
Macro, his brutality, “3 


Mariana, a feafonable warning to her, 


Myrtano and Clcora, what may be expeéted from their union, = 
Miletta, her affeéted modefty, 


Ior 
Mercator, his ftory, 157 
Manella, troublefome in her conjugal affeétion, 174 
Man, the dignity of his fpecies, 194 
Mind, delights in contemplation, 197 


y-Montaubin, count, his ftory, 208 
Mode, not always to be followed, 


21 

Modefty, the chief grace of women, a 
Mariamne, a play fatal to the author, 268 
Manflaughter, a new way of being guilty of it, 283 
Meliffa, a great coqnette, 29% 
Myftery, pleafingly unravelled, 310 
Montano, the manner of his conferring obligations, 318 
EGRATIA, her charaéter, 20 
Nothing certain till poffeffed, 103 
Nature corrupted by the paffions, 107 
Numbers make their own misfortunes, 280 
OVER -delicacy, cenfured, 85 
ARENTS, fometimes in fault, 17 
Pride, when laudable, 56 
Pompilius, his marriage, why blamed, bo 
Philimont and Daria, their capricious deftiny, 69 
Peace, a promoter of finikins, 89 
Panthea, her fad dilemma, 105 
Pofterity, how far to be regarded, 122 
Paffions, duly regulated, of fervice to us, 132 
Philofopher, his remark, 154 
Pantomimes, how ufeful, 210 
Poetry, not enough encouraged, 264 
Pretences, vagigus, for ill humour, 278 
Patience, an extraordinary example, 280 
Qo oe TION proper to be afked, 27 


juasrels between married people, matter of ridicule 
I for others, peop, 





IN D‘E x. 


R} NALDO, his difappointment, 
Rules obferved by the Femare Srecraror, 
Rebecca Facemend, her bill,: 
Refolve, the obftinacy of one, 
Regret, an inftance of it, 
Recolleétion neceflary, 
Ranelagh too much frequented, 
Refpect, how attracted, 
Religion, when real, excites good-nature, * 
Royal example of generofity, = a 

EOMANTHE, her ftory, & 

Sympathy of humours requifite to make marriage happy, 3 
Source, the true one of our calamities, 156 
Solitary life hated by moft, read 5 
Socrates,an inftance that virtueisto be acquired by application, ae b 
Sarcafm of a lady to an apoftate patriot, 
Sneer of a fon on his father’s marrying a very young wife, 
Subfcriptions intended for mafquerades at Ranelagh, 
Stage affords the nobleft diverfion, 
Softnefs, the moft prevailing aims of women, 
Sceptic confefles too much without he confeffed more, 
Surinthus, his furly friendhhip, 

ENDERILLA, her romantic turn, 
True love unchangeable, 
‘Temptations overcome are pleafures, 
‘Tempo-Amiarians, what they are, 
Tulip, Mrs. her folly, 
‘Tennis, a manly exercife, 
Timoleon, his character, 
Trial of a lover, 
Tragedy, its intent, 
Tafte, the difference of the falfe and the true tafte, 
Talpack ladies, their habits may probably become our mode, 
Thaumantius, & great valetudinarian, 
yau X-HALL, the temple of Flora, 
Vulpone, his ftrange fuccefs, 
Unity among kindred recommended, 
Vizards, when worn at the theatres, 
Virago, how ridiculous, 
Vapours, an epilepfy of the mind, 
W ORLD, the ridicule of it on unfuitable matches, 
Women, why fond of military gentlemen, 

‘Wife of a late general, her behaviour, 
Whift, the game much admired, 
Widow, her reafon for marrying, 
Widow, her rambling humour, 


XE UXIS, a confummate hypocrite, 
Yourr and age difagreeable to each other, - 


THE END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 








